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119 


473 
188 
479 
323 
167 

593 
375 
586 
102 
510 
112 
760 
380 
355 
385 
326 
470 
135 
541 

359 


299 
308 
483 
805 
270 
292 
449 
167 
102 
115 
658 
566 
520 
531 
593 
740 
617 
731 
784 
197 
124 
375 
542 
171 
342 
389 
117 
699 
613 
463 
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NIGHEAN CEARD; 


OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S 


DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF CELTS AND SAXONS. 


BY MRS JOHNSTONE, 


TuereE is a region of the Highlands of Scotland, 
lying far beyond the range of summer tourists, 
and comparatively little known even to Southern 
grouse-shooters or deer-stalkers, which, among the 
neighbouring clans and the Lewlnadees on the 
border, once bore the name of Lochnaveen’s 
country. Among its own people, when it had a 
people, this wild and romantic region was called, 
by the more resonant Celtic appellation of the — 
Land of the race, [s/iochd,| or, of the sons of the 
son of Raonull. 

Lochnaveen’s country, extending from the centre 
of the island to the western seas, displays a rare 
combination of the soft and pastoral beauty and 


the untamed grandeur for which the scenery of the | 


Highlands is celebrated. 
wanting :—the distant mountain peaks still rear 
themselves above the morning mists, or float in the 


golden ether of noon; the upland loch spreads its | 
translucent waters to the sun; the sinuous frith | 


winds up through the mountain ravines and sylvan 
glades, and the smaller streams rejoice, each as it | 
hastens down its own glen, to join that abounding 
river which rolls its placid waters through the 
broadening strath :—Those native pine and birch 
forests which have twice bowed their leafy honours 
beneath the golden axe of the Saxon, are springing 
afresh,—but there is no human eye to note their 
luxurii ance. Those grassy banks and hillocks, and 
desolated touns and hamlets, 


Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set : 


and Lochnaveen, with all its pastoral softness and | 
romance, and wild grandeur, is to the stranger 
but a melancholy country. There is no hunter on 
its hills, no fisher on its waters, no matron grind- 
ing with the quern, no maiden singing in the milk- 
ing-fold—no aged woman plying her distaff in 
the sunshine—no husbandmen are returning from 


| growth. 


their daily labours, no little children paddling | 


in the burns. A few Saxon shepherds, with their 
dogs, have taken the place of a numerous and to- 
lerably happy, if not very enlightened feudal, or 
rather patriarchal population ; and judgment must 
chide with imagination ere one can all at once be 


reconciled to a change which the progress of so- | 


ciety seems to have rendered inevitable, and 
wh Lich, we are bound to believe, must be for the 


that complete revolution which sent the broken 
remnant of Lochnaveen’s clan to the rivers and 
upper lakes of Canada, or reduced them to solitary 
units in the aggregate population of lowland 
cities. In the deserted tract to which our story 
refers, there remains little to show that a swarm 


of human beings once found a home in its bosom ; 


yet it is remembered that the Chief of Lochna- 
veen, in a cause which he liked, could have led 
two hundred fighting men into the field. The 
rude sunken tombstones of a grave-yard placed 
within a Druidical circle, some remnant of the 
walls of a massive tower, or keep, overhang- 


i ing the lake, and near which there seems to have 


been a rude landing-place or pier, with here and 


There is but one thing | there a few patches of the brighter verdure of the 


| aquatic plants which still point out the trickling 
fountains of the ruined Bha/ies or solitary cabins, 
are all that now remain to tell the traveller of 
what has been. There is, in particular, one mass 
of ruins which never fails to arrest the attention 
of the southern fowler or angler who chances to 
penetrate the mountain recesses of Lochnaveen’s 
country: in a correi, or hollow, of the mighty 
Mam Tamar, as the guardian mountain of the 
region once was named, he comes suddenly upon 


what at first sight appears to have been a rude 


chapel, or more probably a watch-tower, the 
crumbling remains of which are in summer richly 
mantled with ground- ivy, ferns, the wild bramble, 
and the smaller arbutus. One or two scattered 
yews and cypresses of stunted size, may strike him 
with more surprise, as these cannot be of native 
If he inquire into the history of the 
ruin, and his guide in the hill be a man of intelli- 
gence, skilled in the legends of the country, he 
will be told that this was neither chapel nor tower, 
but that here stood the sheiling of Donhuil nam 
Biodag, i. e. Donald of the Dirk, a once famous 
hunter and bard, the Tanist of Lochnaveen. He 
will be shown that from one opening of the correi 
the hunter chief could command the most magni- 
ficent sight which Scottish scenery affords,—the 
Hebridean Archipelago stretching northward and 
southward, and lost in the haze of the Atlantic ; 
while, by another vista, Donald’s eyrie com- 
manded the mountain passes of the country, the 
castle of the chief, the fair strath and the 


best. But our tale belongs to a period previous to | peopled glens, with all their blue smokes. If it 
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2 NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 


be remarked, that the heap of stones in this 
singular spot, seems far too large for the remains | 
the sepulchre of the clansman; and that it is, | 
moreover, the monumental heap of the Tinker’s | 
Daughter, the cairn of Nighean Ceard. If our 
sportsman is not satisfied with this, he is, we fear, | 
not likely to receive more information from his 
Highland guide ; while his imagination may be | 
farther excited by recollecting that this singular 
name of the Tinker’s Daughter is given to one of 
the most remarkable of the pictures in a rare small 
collection which the tourist, with some surprise at 
its locality, stumbles upon in a ducal hunting lodge 
in the remote Highlands, This picture is one of 
the few which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 
It is that of a girl in the dawn of womanhood, 
attired in a rich Celtic costume, though her | 
touching loveliness shows no decided feature of 
either the Celtic or the Saxon race. The face of | 
Nighean Ceard is such a one as Raphael might have 
painted in what is termed his first manner, while | 
his young untainted imagination still bodied forth | 
its pure ideal of youthful womanhood. It is one | 
of those faces which makes the gazer forget its | 
excess of loveliness as his soul drinks in the | 
divine harmonies which breathe from it. The | 
fascinated beholder may gaze till a new idea_ 
mistily arises, as if he viewed that angelic counte- | 
nance through a different atmosphere; as if an 
overshadowing cloud was gathering over those | 
sweet eyes,—half veiled by their tender lids, and 


those “ dark unfathomable eyes” too surely— 
Speak of peace to be o’erthrown, 
Another’s first,—and then her own. 

The impression carried away from the contem- 
plation of this remarkable picture, by persons of 
imagination and sensibility, will probably be a 
restless curiosity, not untinged with melancholy ; 
especially when they learn that the Tinker’s 
Daughter was a Saxon lady, fragments of whose 
mournful history are still floating in the broken | 
traditions of the Northern Highlands. 

On each side of the picture of Nighean Ceard 
hangs a portrait,—the three seeming to complete a 
historical group. One of them is described by the 
housekeeper of the Hunting Lodge as the Chief of 
Lochnaveen. It represents a very handsome young 
man, with the crisp golden locks, a complexion like 
the opening apple-blossom, and the sapphire eyes, 
bright as a faleon’s at gaze, which bespeak the 
purest blood of Scandinavia,—of those valiant Ber- 
serkers and renowned Sea-Kings who conquered, 
and so long held regal possession of the islands and 
peninsula of Scotland, after having been expelled 
from every other part of the British coasts. The 
other picture represents a man farther advanced in | 
life, and evilently of Celtic blood ; and if any one 
of our readers can remember John Kemble, thirty 
years since, classically arrayed in the Highland | 
garb, as he towered in his stately march across the | 
stage in the opening scene of “ Macbeth” to strains | 
of wild martial music, then Donald of the Dirk | 
stands before his mind’s eye. Highland tradition 
bears that there were two distinct races of the tribe 


of Lochnaveen, the Dark and the Fair; and here, 
on each side of the Tinker’s Daughter, were their 


‘of a hunter’s bothie, he will learn that this is also } last representatives. 


Our sportsman or tourist has now seen the mon- 
umental heap, and the picture of Nighean Ceard ; 
but if, as we take for granted, he is a generous 
man, he cannot remain longin that part of the High- 
lands without héaring of her again, and still ina 
way to interest his feelings. As the courteous and 
grateful, though poverty-stricken Highland matron 
looks on the unwonted apparition of the “ Schellings 
Sassenach,” which unexpectediy relieve her extreme 
destitution, lying in her hand, she will, when sup- 
plicating fervent blessings on the giver, exclaim in 
her native language, in almost the words of a poor 
Irish woman, “ Oh, sure !—and this is to myself 


the ‘blessing of Nighean Ceard. ” 


This has become a sort of proverbial phrase, 


_—to those who use it,—though its origin is com- 


pletely lost, when a northern Highlander would ex- 


press the deepest sense of unexpected deliverance 


from the extremity of his worst evils, hunger and 
cold. 

And this brings us to our tale. 

The state of the Highlands of Scotland, previous 
to 1745, and to the abolition of the hereditary ju- 
risdictions, had no parallel among the civilized 
communities of Europe. While that picturesque 
state of society still retained all its boldness of 


outline and fresh glow of colour, it happened, 


from peculiar circumstances, to attract the notice 


| of the poet, Aaron Hill, who, after a life of consi- 
looking down on the bridal ring—until he feel that 


derable vicissitude, spent amidst the bustle of the 
world, and in various and polished society, was 
plunged for a length of time into the very inner 
heart of the Highlands, considerably more than a 
century ago. Mr Hill's business in a country then 
reckoned more wild and dangerous than the forests 
and savannahs stretching between the Atlantic 
and the great Pacific oceans are considered at the 
present day, was to superintend the cutting down 
of those native forests, whose timber and bark had 
become an object of speculation to several compa- 
nies of English merchants. No man could have 
been found better fitted for the enterprise. Hill 
was, by constitution, a projector — sanguine and 
speculative. He also possessed the activity and 
peculiar intelligence to which business alone 
fashions men’s minds; and few Englishmen of 
that day could have carried the same sort of men- 
tal preparation into the semi-barbarous North. 
Besides an extensive knowledge of life and letters, 
Hill had travelled for several years in Egypt, Pa- 
lestine, and other Eastern countries; and if not 
by natural inspiration, then by vocation he was a 
dramatist and a poet,—the Joun Gatt, in short, of 
a hundred years since. 

Hill saw, in all its romantic and fascinating as- 
pects, a state of society which has since been often 
described ; the nobler and bolder lineaments fondly 
dwelt on, while those harsher features and dark 
shadings which fell under the eye of the English- 
man, have been either dashed from the canvass, or 
very lightly touched. 

Among the young persons whose imaginations 
caught fire from Mr Hill’s enthusiastic descrip- 
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A TALE OF CELTS AND SAXONS. 3 


tions of the wild grandeur of Highland scenery, 


the inspiration and pathos of Highland music and _ 
song, the patriarchal sway and feudal supremacy | 


of chieftains, and the bravery and devotedness of 
clans, was Sarah Bradshaw :—“ The beautiful 
Sarah Bradshaw,” as she was fondly called; and 
rarely has the epithet been more justly bestowed. 
Sarah was the only child of a wealthy London 
goldsmith. She saw Mr Hill very frequently ; 
for her father was a principal partner and director 
of the York Building Company ; and ever the dis- 
course between the imaginative girl and the ro- 
mantic Aaron, was of dark pine forests, splintered 
mountains, gleaming lakes, and winding glens, 
with the sprinkling of chiefs and ladies, deer, ca- 
percailzie, and clansmen, necessary to give a living 
interest to the poet’s delineations. It was to Sa- 


rah like reading Milton’s Comus, or the most witch- | 


ing pages of Spenser’s ethereal imaginings ; like 
living with Miranda in her enchanted island, or 
wandering with Rosalind in the forest of Ardennes. 
Sarah could have envied Mr Hill his greenwood 
life, his birchen bower by the margin of that en- 
chanted lake, where the wild deer came to drink, 
and the cushat crooded, and where those lovely 
melodies, of which she had picked up a few from 


Aaron’s whistling, rang all day to the maiden’s | 


light toil, and the stroke of the woodman’s axe on 
the old gray pines of that primeval forest. 

In the window of the small withdrawing-room 
of a very small house in Lombard Street, and im- 
mediately over her father’s shop, Sarah was seated 
one fitfully bright April morning,—occupied, or 
seemingly occupied, in making up a_head-dress 
for her aunt Mrs Bridget ; stealing, now a few lines 
of the garden-scene in Romeo and Juliet, which 
lay open on her work-table, now a quick glance at 
what gay dames and young cavaliers alighted 
from their coaches, and entered the shop below, 
and one more furtive at the large mirror, which 
reflected her whole petite figure, and all the sub- 
stantial luxuries and tasteful decorations of her 
gay and pretty apartment — not more gay and 


pretty than its youthful mistress, as she sprang | 
up, and, screening herself behind the drapery of a 


rich window-curtain, stole a yet closer view of the 
very handsome young man—“ a young gentleman 


of very striking figure, indeed,” was her mental | 


reflection—whom her father followed to the shop- 
door, and held there for a few seconds in earnest 
conversation. <A proiusion of golden, short curly 
hair, breaking round a face of the richest bloom, a 
nose slightly aquiline, and the small delicate 


mouth, and round, cleft chin of an Apoll 0, tempted | 
the maiden to a yet nearer inspection, w hen “the | 


hawking eye,” the bright, sapphire, piercing eye, 
appropriate to such a face and complexion, pounced 
upon the peeping damsel, and, with a heightened 
colour and slight flutter of nerves, Sarah drew 
back as the young man very slightly touched his 
hat to her. 


Mr. Bradshaw, at dinner,—then taken by Lon- | 


don citizens at the fashionable hour of one o'clock, | 
—could recollect of no gentleman who wore his | 
“own curling, golden hair without powder ;” and | 
as Sarah’s sly interrogatories—for she intended 


| them to be very sly—disturbed his ordinary fifteen 
| minutes’ nap before going back to his shop pre- 
cisely at two o'clock, he told her rather gruffly 
that he had something else to note, than either 
the eyes or noses of his customers. 

“] dare say, my dear, it might be Lord John 
Montacute. He is getting his aunt Lady Betty’s 
jewels set for his bride, Miss Courteney,” said Mrs 
Bridget Bradshaw, the sister of the goldsmith : 
“the family jewels go to the elder branch. All 
the Montacute family are sandy-haired.” 
|  * Sandy-haired, dear aunt! this was hair of 
sunbeams !” 

“That may be, my dear child, though I can’t 
say I ever saw hair like sunbeams, often as I have 
been employed in plaiting hair of all shades for 
_ locketa, rings, and pins, for my grandfather, father, 
and brother. Brapsnaws & Brapstaw is not a 
‘firm of yesterday, Sarah: we can, | have heard 
| my poor father say, trace the company almost up 
to Shore, the husband of the unhappy Jane Shore 
_you have seen in Covent Garden, my love.” 
| Sarah heeded not her aunt’s antiquities of the 
firm: her fancy was still disporting with the 
tangles of that “ hairof sunbeams.” “ How noble 
and picturesque a figure were this—a hunter or an 
archer among Mr Hill’s wild-wood glens of the 
Highlands ! oe 

The dignity and antiquity of the firm were, this 
afternoon, quite lost on Sarah, though, in general, 
she entertained a becoming, if reasonable, value 
for the consequence she derived from the great 
_wealth and the respectability of her long-estab- 
lished family. 

In ordinary circumstances, a new dress, a drum, 
—as a fashionable assembly was then called,—or 
a night’s sleep, might have freed Sarah’s fancy 
from “the tangles” of the stranger’s hair. The 
impression was not, however, effaced when Mr 
Hill on this evening appeared, self-invited, as he 
often did, at Mrs Bridget’s tea-table ; to which, 
indeed, his chief attraction was the sweetness, 
sprightliness, and romance of a charming young 
woman, whom he had known from her infancy, 
and loved as if she had been his favourite niece, 
or younger sister, and whose romantic tendencies 
he had helped to inspire and foster, and, above all, 
who understood and listened to him with evident 
pleasure. 

“ Ah, ha, sparkler! I have caught something 
worth showing you at last. I give you three 
guesses, fair Sarah: what is it, now?” 

“ Verses to the air I played you last night ?—I 
know the wares you deal in, good uncle. Per- 
chance your last ode to tear up into nice crispy 
papillotes; a fresh pot of mignionette for my 
cockney-balcony ; or a mandarin, or other China 
monster, for my chimney-piece/—No bounds to 
your bounty, I know,” said Sarah, laughing. 

“ Nor to your gratitude, my saucy mistress; at 
least since I presented you, fifteen years ago, with 
that little gilt Dutch- built husband of sugar-paste, 
at Bartlemy Fair, which you crushed to pieces in 
a pretty rage, because it did not speak and look 

like ‘a right true man.’ Ihave caught you a 


| ‘right true man’ to-day, Sarah,—one of the finest- 
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4 NIGHEAN CEARD; OR, THE GOLDSMITHDS. DAUGHTER : 


ooking fellows I ever met with in any country,— 


| with his stately presence. 


“In London, however, 


Lochnayeen, a north-western chief: a real, lice | dwindled into plain Ms M‘Ranald of Lochnaveen,’’ 


Highland chief, Sarah.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Sarah, dropping the Mechlin 
frill at which she plaited. 

Mr Hill smiled at what he imagined the effects 
of his former poetical discourses on the Highlands ; 
and old Bradshaw, rubbing his eyes, said, half- 





awake, “ Oh, ay, true!—Lochnaveen do you call | 


him ? 
you saw to-day, Sarah. Get us tea, child.” 

Sarah needed not this information : instinctively 
she knew that the Highland chief and the golden- 
haired stranger were the same individual. Des- 
tiny —presentiment —all the romantic machinery 
of incipient passion—were already at work in the 
flattering bosom of the goldsmith’s daughter. Her 
fate went far to prove that their mysterious fore- 
shadowings may sometimes be more than a jest. 

* Don’t be in such haste mustering your cockle- 
shells, Sarah,” said Mr Hill. 
dom, as my friend Lochnaveen is quite a stranger 
in London, and, I dare say, tired enough of his so- 
litary coffee-house, to ask him to take tea with 
Mistress Bridget. We must not deny the rites 


of hospitality to the most hospitable people on_ 


earth: besides, we have our oak-bark business to 
talk over, you remember, Mr Bradshaw ?” 

Old Mr Bradshaw, though rather disposed to 
resent this inroad on his domestic privacy, received 
his guest with that sort of gruff, blunt, but hearty 


civility, which well enough became the indepen- , 


dent and wealthy Londpn tradesman, 

Mr Hill had several motives in forcing the in- 
troduction of Lochnaveen upon the London citizen. 
Like most human motives they were oddly enough 
mixed and tangled. He wished to show the already 
half-enlightened chief, whose bold, noble bearing 
and manly character he admired, that there were 
other worlds not inferior to that in which his 
towering pride and absurd prejudices had been 
formed and fostered. Aaron, the philosopher, 
wished to contemplate the pride of hereditary 
wealth, (Bradshaw being, as Mrs Bridget said, no 
new name in trade,) conflicting with the pride of 
Highland aristocracy,—aristocracy in this case in 
the pure abstract ; for both Mr Hill and a certain 
Bhalie Hossack, factor and factotum of Lochnaveen, 
knew how little real and tangible metallic substance 
swelled out into that enormous magnitude which 
the young chief occupied in his own esteem, and in 
the fond conceit of his clan. Nor were these Mr 
Hill’s sole motives in bringing about this acquain- 
tance. The poet longed to witness the effect pro- 
duced by his handsome high-born hero of the 
Highlands upon his romantic city heroine,—to test, 
if it were indeed true that there might be more 
genuine nobility of nature, more of genius and 
feeling, and of the finer essence of humanity, ina 
London shopkeeper’s daughter, than animated the 
mind and warmed the heart of the lofty far-de- 
scended scion of heroes and bards. 

“ Mac Mic Raonull, 
Raonull,” said Aaron, gravely and formally in- 
troducing his friend into the snug city drawing- 


That is the sandy-haired young gentleman | 


continued Mr Hill. ‘He ought to be welcome 
at every fireside in England, whose hospitable castle 
door was never yet shut against the stranger of 
any land.” 

Mistress Bridget curtsied to the lowest dip of 
Queen Anne’s last drawing-room, and Sarah, look- 
ing very demure, in spite of Mr Hill’s intelligent 
glance, which she studiously evaded, bended in 
courtesy like a Clarissa Harlowe ; and was rather 
relieved that the chief did not particularly notice 
her. It was an escape. 

“T had the pleasure of seeing the gentleman in 
My Shop, this morning,” said old Bradshaw stur- 
dily. He could not undertake the pronunciation 
of Highland names nor titles. “I give him a 
hearty welcome to a plain London citizen’s fireside, 
—to a castle, if you will, friend Aaron,—every 


_Englishman’s house is his castle.” 


“T took the free- | 


loaded his 


the Chief of the clan> 


; 
; 
| 
i 


i 
| 


The young chief would have belied his birth and 
his country, had he, when temper served, wanted 
tact,—a quality how inferior to intellect, how dif- 
ferent from humanity, though often mistaken for 
them. 

* Chiefs and clans!” said he, witha slight smile, 
* nonsense every where, but nonentities in Eng- 
land! I am astonished that Mr Hill can have 
memory with the trash of bardic 
rhymes and clannish genealogies! To me, Mr 
Bradshaw, no birth nor growth is at present of 
half so much consequence as that of my oak- 
sticks, and my two-year-old stirks. This droving 
promises well for us.” 

“Come! the young Scot is not so very ram- 
pant a fool, after all,” thought old Bradshaw. 

“IT won’t call my young friend an egregious 
hypocrite,” thought Aaron ; “ yet in the halls of 
M‘Raonull, six inches of the ready steel of my other 
friend Donhuil nam Biodag (Donald of the Dirk) 
had requited that speech, if seriously uttered by 
Saxon lips; ay, and no questions asked,—no ‘crow- 
ner’s-’quest law’ to interfere, nor any other law.” 

During this conversation, Sarah, not yet seated, 
had been arranging and disarranging the beautiful 
little filigree tea-china, which might have heen 
made for the use of the fairy-court ; and which, 
long afterwards, found an honoured place among 
the treasures of Strawberry-hill, as the Bradshaw 
Porcelain. She had not spoken one word, and 
was relieved to find that she still passed unnoticed 
by the chief. Yet intensely did she hang on every 
syllable he uttered; and at his equivocal and 
depreciating sentiment her sweetly-murmured in- 
voluntary half deprecating whisper of —“ Ah, no, 
sure!” made him look hastily round. 

“ The hawking eye,” was again all abroad over 
the lovely and suddenly-crimsoned face. 

Sarah now, in deep confusion, played off and on 
with one of the richly jewelled rings she wore. It 
slipped from the slender finger on the Turkey 
carpet ; and the young chief, with that deference 
to her sex and personal charms, to which neither 
birth nor wealth gave her any claim with him, 
stooped, recovered, and gracefully presented it to 


room, which, to the ladies, appeared at once filled | the deeply blushing owner ; his genial vanity not 














a little gratified by the maidenly, bashful flutter | 


of her whom he recognised as the peeping girl of 
old Bradshaw’s window. 
Mac Mic Raonull had the catholic taste of a 


Highlander, and was, moreover, just of the age 
only child, and heiress, arrayed with less cost 


to admire beauty and womanly fascination, where- 
ever he found them,—ay, even in “ a Tinker’s 
Daughter ;” for such, in the pride of his Highland 
blood, prejudices, and education, appeared to him 
the beautiful Sarah Bradshaw. 

Exquisitely beautiful she certainly appeared, 
and of a style of beauty as new to the chief as 
were to her his fine form, his golden hair, and 
glowing complexion. 

The scandalous chronicle of either the ward of 
Cripplegate, or Farringdon Without, bore, that 
there was some trifling mixture of Hebrew blood 
in the family of the rich goldsmith. Mistress 
Bridget, however, stoutly maintained what was 
probably the simple truth, that the beautiful fo- 
reign wife of her ancestor, Nathaniel Bradshaw, 
was a Venetian girl of pure Christian blood, that 
had eloped with the young Englishman, who, 
for a year or two, had studied some nice branch 
of his art under the tuition of her father. 

As has sometimes been observed in greater fa- 
milies, the beauty of the Venetian girl, after a 
slumber of two generations, broke out with aug- 
mented splendour and more finished delicacy, in 
her granddaughter, Sarah. The fine painting 
by Sir Peter Lely, in his best days, to which Mr. 
Hill now directed the attention of the chief, 
might, indeed, have been taken for the portrait of 
Miss Bradshaw. The resemblance was striking 
and true to the most minute particulars ; even to 
the smali and delicately formed hands and feet, 
the long, slender, swan-like neck, and the arch 
sidelong expression of the up-turned side-face ; but 
how could the painter’s art represent those eyes, 
deep and dark as midnight, yet swimming so softly 
in humid brilliancy, or the delicious languid move- 
ments of the nymph-like figure, and all the bends 
and graceful undulations of thatsmall finely-shaped 
head, so unlike in their light contours to the 
massive northern beauties which Lochnaveen had 
been accustomed to admire? What a heaven of 
breathing loveliness was comprised within that 
little face, which he could have covered with his 
broad fairhand. Lochnaveen could less readily in- 
terpret the varying expression which often glanced 
forth the living soul of that beautiful countenance. 

In the fashion of that day, Sarah’s hair was 
drawn up from her fair forehead ; but, in defiance 
of fashion, a few stray ringlets, of a Tich, warm, 
deep brown, shaded her temples and neck, and were 
partly tucked back behind the small shell-like 
rose-tipped ears. Whether it be true or not that 
all semi-barbarians are fond of “ baubles” and 
glitter, and that even the chiefs of the Gael were 
at that period little better than bold warlike semi- 
barbarians, it must be owned that the rich orna- 
ments of Nighean Ceard, or “ the Goldsmith's or | 
Tinker’s Daughter,” * came in for their full share 
of the Highlander’s admiration. | 





* Highland pride had no other name for those w hovratficked | 
in gold, and acted as the bankers of that age, than Tinker. 
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Bradshaw, though a man of plain character and 
manners himself, was fully sensible of the claims 
he possessed from his wealth and standing ; a qua- 
lity at any time equivalent to station in his regard. 
He would, besides, have thought, that to have his 


than she exhibited, was defrauding the commerce 
and arts of the country of the encouragement due 
to them from a man of his fortune. The costly 
diamond pendants that glittered, half-concealed, 
through those silky ringlets,—-the diamond 
buckles of the embroidered slippers that sheathed 
those slender feet which 
“ Like little mice crept out and in,” 

below the full drapery of the rich brocaded petti- 
coat, came in for their full share of the admiration 
of our young chief, though the loveliness of the 
wearer predominated. 

* Could life and health be shut up in so slender 
and delicate a form?’’ came to be his mental 
question ; and he soon learned that life, and health, 
and gaiety, fine talents, uncommon generosity and 
sweetness of nature, and, above all, a true woman’s 
heart, capable of the deepest and most passionate 


attachment, were all enshrined in that most deli- 


cate shape. Such knowledge was not acquired all 


at once ; and, like many mortal lessons, if it came 
not too late to benefit, it came far too late to bless. 


“Is not this a noble specimen of the Highland 
chief, fair Sarah?” said Mr Hill, when Lochna- 
veen and her father withdrew. “ Here is a man, 
now, absolutely worth a fine woman's falling in 
love with.” 

Sarah, though not, in general, the most silent of 
damsels, at least with her adopted uncle, Mr Hill, 
made no reply. 

“ J protest, Mr Hill,” said Mrs Bridget, 
“ Mr Makmakrandluk is, besides being handsome 
enough, that is, for a man,—and I think, my dear, 
it must have been him you saw this morning ——” 

“T don’t think it was,” said Sarah, with quick- 
ness of manner, and mental hesitation. 

“T meant to observe, Mr Hill, that Mr Mak- 
mukrandluk, besides being handsome enough fora 
gentleman, is a very well-bred man indeed ; that is, 
never to have lived in Lon’on. I expected to 
see something like the Indian kings my poor 
mother visited, of which we read in Mr Addison’s 
Spectators. Fie! then, Mr Hill, the gentleman 
does not wear that short chequered petticoat,— 
which would, indeed, have been extremely awkward, 
not to say indecorous towards my niece and my- 
self, had any gentleman appeared before us in 
such unseemly attire.” 

“ No, no, my dear Mrs Bridget,—I only whis- 
pered that probability exactly as he was announc- 
ed, to put you on your guard in case of oe worst. 
I cannot, though,” he added archly, “ ine 
what frightened pretty Sarah; she could aa have 


overheard my alarming whisper.” 


“Don’t call me pretty Sarah any more, if you 
please, sir,” said Sarah, half pouting, “ you forget 
that I grow old now.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Hill smiling with meaning. 

“ But, my good Mr Hill,” said Mistress Bridget, 

“as Englishwomen,— celebrated over the whole 
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globe for their extreme delicacy and modesty,— 


the bare idea of drinking tea in the same room | | become. 


| English nobility at that period than they have since 
And Mr Bradshaw had, at all events,even 


with a gentleman in a—a—petticoat—s short | then, too much sterling sturdy pride and English 


petticoat !—to my niece and me— 


| good- -sense, to be ambitious of a noble alliance for his 


“ Lochnaveen would be shocked to offend your heiress, though he might have suspected his daugh- 


delicacy, madam. He leaves his philibeg at home, 
along with several other of his national habits, 
even more exceptionable, perhaps, than this offend- 
ing garment—which, by the way, the chiefs 
seldom wear. Their costume is the truis, a long 
light pantaloon and stocking in one piece. I as- 
sure you, Sarah, if you saw my friend Mac Mic 
aonull in his native tartans, with his pistols 
and skiendhu in his belt, and the brechan plume 
dancing in his bonnet, you would see a fine fellow. 
With his foot on the Rock of the Gathering, the 
war-pipe and the cry of ‘ Craigdhu’ ringing in his 
ears, and his clan trooping in and mustering round 
him, Ranald looks twice the man he appears in 
London streets,—as mighty a difference as is be 
tween the imprisoned eagle and the noble bird 
hovering free above his mountain eyrie.” 

“ He looks the noble chieftain even here,” thought | 

Sarah,—and she said aloud, “ Is it not mortifying | 
to hear this gentleman, with his proud, brave looks 
and lofty port,—with the exterior of one born to 
command, and to lead on his fellows to noble and 
chivalrous deeds, and to whom high thoughts 
should be native and familiar—lessen and scorn at 
his natural advantages. Oh, if I were the head of 
one of these brave tribes!”—And the enthusiastic 
girl clasped her hands. 

“ You would be the thing in the world the most 
unlike this chieftain’s mother, Sarah,” said Aaron, 
smiling,‘ Nighean Donachd Ruadh—or the daughter 
of Red Duncan—is a proper Tartar—who would 
make less of a man’s life, who chanced to offend 
her, than your cook would of a live lobster for 
fish-sauce. And, pardon the chief, my pretty old 
Sarah! No man breathing has a loftier notion of 
the dignities and immunities of his High Mighti- 
ness, Mac Mic Raonull, than has Master Ran- 
ald. I don’t know whether to smile or admire, 
when I know that in his secret heart, and with 
great natural shrewdness, and even a sort of half- 
civilized education to boot, my friend does, at this 
moment, consider himself at least twice as good a 
man as the King of England, or, as he would say, 
the Elector of Hanover. You admired his ease of 
manners, Mistress Bridget :—I assure you Lochna- 
veen would be quite as much at home in the court 


of St James’ as in your drawing-room. You | 


ter herself-of such a weakness. 


But that she, the 


darling of a circle of wealthy kindred, and his be- 
loved child and sole heiress, should place her affec- 


tions on a red-shank—a Highland Scot—some- 


thing far more wild and outlandish than a mere 
Scot—appeared as improbable as if she had actually 
falien in love with the leader of a predatory Arab 
tribe, or with one of Mistress Bridget’s Indian 
kings. 

Had the passion been mutual, this feeling of 
astonishment was not likely to be confined to the 
goldsmith :—The clan, the proud kinsmen; above 


_ all, the mother of the chief, would have been as little 


/ 


cannot surmise, my dear Sarah, what an im- | 


mensely great mana Highland chief is ; and, like 


whales and krakens, and such like monsters, the | 


farther north—the nearer the pole they are—the 
more swollen and huge do we find them.” 


chose:—she admired with earnest reverence. “This | no claim. 


| 
j 
| 
i 
i 


prepared to see him bear home, as a bride, the 
daughter of the veritable Irish tinker who stroll- 
ed in his valleys, as the heiress of a Saxon 
chur!], however rich—a London tinker. Her lan- 
guage had no appellation to distinguish between 
these professions ; nor, in Highland minds of that 
day, was there a shade of difference, save that the 
‘* Saxon caird” might possess a little more pelf,— 
an excellent commodity when it could be obtained 
from the Southron by strength of arm, or sleight 
of hand ; but to gain which no man, boasting the 
name of Raonull, could be so utterly base as to 
degrade his blood by matrimonial alliance. 

The young chief of the clan Raonull was a 
posthumous child. He owed his very existence to 
the prejudices of country and birth. The vast 
and unproductive mountain estates had fallen to 
a female, worthy to have inherited a male fief; to 
have led clans to battle ; and better fitted to wield 
pistol and dagger than spindle and distaff. Rather 
late in life, and solely upon reasons of state, 
Nighean Donacha Ruadh, in preference to every 
other suitor, had married a distant kinsman, an 
idle, handsome, good-for-nothing fellow, who, by a 
rapid succession of deaths, was left the chief of his 
clan, though laird of only his dogs and fowling- 
piece. He died, or was killed—it was never well 
ascertained which—in a brawl, at a bridal, a few 
months after his marriage. The chieftainess as- 
sembled the elders of the tribe, and declared her 
resolution, if her expected child was not a male, 
to marry, next in order, Donhuil nam Biodag, the 
present male representative of the tribe. 

Donald of the Dirk, then a mere stripling, was, 
by the birth of Ranald, disappointed of the matri- 


-monial honour thus intended him; but next to 


the boy-chief in influence as in rank, he lived the 
guardian of young Ranald’s person, and of the 


honour of the clan; that homage and reverence 
Sarah permitted Mr Hill to smile, or scoff, if he | | being paid to his blood to which fortune gave him 


His skill in the chase —for the country 


was the true nobility—independent of every thing | still abounded with game of all kinds—furnished 
extrinsic; this was native grandeur of soul.” his only ostensible means of living. Most of his 
Sarah saw that soul through a woman’s eyes in| | days were passed in the solitude of the mountains, 
her friend’s animated pictures of the stirring where he stalked the deer, feeding an enthusiastic 
pibroch, the thrilling war-cry, the thronging clans- 
men, and, above all, the handsome young chief. 

were much rarer among the 


%? 


“* City marriages 


fancy on inspiring traditions of the past glory of 


_his race, or amusing his loneliness with the wild 
' songs and poetry which he composed in honour of 
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the departed heroes of his clan, with dreams of war, 
and love, and battle, diablerie and faery ; and with 
the Boadicea of his imagination, Nighean Donachd 
Ruadh. 

A lady who possessed such peculiar and inde- 
pendent notions of matrimonial ties as the chief-— 
tainess, and who had gone such lengths to preserve | 
the blood of Raonull free from foreign taint,— | 
that is, Saxon intermixture,—was not likely to be | 
easily satisfied with an English bride for her chief, 
and only son,—no, not even had that bride boasted 
the blood of Plantagenet. Though unfeminine in her 
tastes, haughty, violent, vengeful, and irascible in 
temper as the most fiery of her hot-blooded race, 
Nighean Donachd Ruadh was highly popular with 
her clan. Living in the midst of them, and ac- 
knowledging no interest but theirs,—bold, generous, 
and high-spirited, the daughter and the mother of 
their chiefs, on her person declined the inherited 
love and doyalty of untold ages. Her prejudices 
and her pride were also theirs,—her will was law, 
—her person sacred,—and, to obey her wildest | 
and most arbitrary commands was, by her people, 
esteemed a duty and an honour. The selected | 
instrument of her ambition or her vengeance, as 
either preponderated, was Donald of the Dirk. 
The highest-minded man of her tribe was the 
most devoted slave of her will. ‘To do her hests 
was a distinction which he claimed and enjoyed | 
as one of the dearest immunities of his birth and 
relationship. 

The chieftainess loved and was proud of her son, 
though her pride was not that of ordinary mothers. 
In his fine person she saw the manly strength and | 
peculiar beauty for which the men of her ancient 
race were distinguished, and she trusted that Ranald 
would not show himself deficient in the spirit and 
bravery by which it had been even more illustrat- 
ed. In manly and martial exercises he already 
owned no superior save his dark kinsman, Dona/d 
of the Dirk, who had been held up as his model, 
till the spoiled and petulant boy began to hate him. 
As the young chief grew up, he began to fancy that 
there might be a fitter model for a chief than a 
dreaming half-savage man of the woods, his head 
lost in the mists of poetry and tradition,—his hand 
red with other blood than that of the deer. 

At the earnest entreaty of a family friend and 
ally, who had served in the Low Countries under 
Mackay, and seen something of a world beyond 
the Grampians, an Irish priest was engaged as a 
tutor to the young Chief. An Aberdeen student 
of divinity was afterwards inducted into the same | 
ofhce; but he, after having ventured gently to 
chastise his pupil, fled from the valley the first | 
week, in mortal terror of his life. A few months | 
spent in Edinburgh completed Ranald’s education. 
Such was his natural grace and tact, that a short 
time passed in good society did more in polishing his 
manners, than years might have effected in the 
case of a modest and clownish Saxon. Where an 
awkward, low- -country youth, would have shrunk 
back, conscious of ignorance, and fearful of dis- 
grace, Ranald dashed on, bearing all before him by 
the ease and charm of his manner, and the elegance 


of his person. There were people who called his | 


_of his birth. 


- duine-wasal. 
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high-bred manner by an uncourteous name, and 
imputed his success to mingled ignorance of his 
own defects, and the unconscious effrontery of a 
spoiled, but spirited and handsome lad. The recent 
discovery of the value of the oak-bark and timber 
of his wild territory, had not been without its 
effect, either on his own character, or his aceep- 
tance in society. 

The marriage of this youth had been an object 
of anxiety to his mother from and before the hour 
In this anxiety many sympathized. 
Like the marriage of a sovereign prince, this was a 
public concern. The daughters of the proudest 
families in the north, were, one by one, inspected 
and deliberated upon. Highlanders have as bound- 
less faith in the breed—in the transmission of pecu- 
liar qualities, whether mental or physical—ee 
phrenologers. Recoiling from the gut/e of the 
Campbells, and the cunning imputed to the Lovat 


_race—despising the cowardice of one family, the 
_imbecility of another, the stunted stature ofa third, 


and the wry noses of a fourth, Nighean Donachd 


| Ruadh had almost resolved to choose and educate, 


as the bride of her son, the fairest and stateliest girl 
of his own tribe, provided she was the daughter of a 
Yet state policy forbade elevating 
any particular family so far above their equals ; 
and Ranald was twenty-two, and still unmarried, 

During her widowhood, and the long minority 
of her son, the affairs of the chieftainess had been 
managed by a lowland Bhalic, or factor, Daniel 
Hossack by name, a person detested as devoutly 
in the country of Raonull as his employer was 
beloved. For twenty years this honest man had 
lived in the glen, every night that he lay down 
expecting to have his throat cut before morning ; 
but unable to leave the spot where his fold and 
his flocks increased, like those of Jacob during his 
servitude. Dread of the vengeance of Nighean 
Donachd Ruadh protected her minister of finance, 
whose influence over his lady was frankly imputed 
to witchcraft—a belief which the honest man 
rather encouraged as another lawful means of self- 
preservation. His value with the chieftainess, 
who would have esteemed the meanest slave that 
shared the blood of Raonull beyond a thousand 
such as this “Saxon churl,” arose solely from 
his power of transacting business with lowland 


_graziers and the aforesaid York Building Com- 


pany; for the schoolmaster had not yet been 
abroad in Ranald’s glens. 

By opposing the imperial will of Nighean Donachd 
Ruadh to the no less sovereign pleasure of her im- 


_ petuous son, the Bhalie had lately mancuvred to 


send the young chief to London, to complete an 
affair which his sagacity foresaw would be of much 
henefit to the estate, and perhaps of some little 
advantage to the manager of the estate, namely, 
Bhalie Hossack. If Mae Mic Raonull found a 
wealthy English wife at the same time, here was 


another collateral good. 


As soon as the Bhalie heard of the chief visiting 
the family of that rich goldsmith who had bought 
most of the standing woods of Lochnaveen, he took 


especial care to remind him of the many bonds, 


encumbrances, and wudsets on the estate ; and of 
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its immense powers of production, were there only 
a little “ ready capital” to lay out judiciously upon | 


humanity might otherwise have induced their sup- | 
pression, regularly transmitted to him certain 


threatening epistles, sent forth, at peril of his ears, 
by a certain Lauchlan Mackintosach, notary public, 
the last, probably, who practised in a philibeg, in 
the Friar’s Vennel of the great northern capital 
of Inverness. Could the stout sons of Raonull 
have interpreted his insolent missives, the prokitor’s 


ears would have been but a poor morsel to the huge | 


stomach of their revenge. 

These letters produced their own sedative effect 
upon the Chief, even while he swore the loudest 
that the notary should eat them, ay, as his last 
mortal meal. 

Lochnaveen’s protracted stay in London was 


bringing him into closer contact with that new | fondly imagined. 


| 
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| 


it. As the chief was at the distance of six hundred and handsome Highlander. Her exalted imagina- 
and more miles, the Bhalic, whose prudence and tion fought the battles of love, and she was pro- 


The heart of Sarah, a young, ardent, and ro- 
mantic girl, was no difficult conquest to the gallant 


_bably, at first, more the dupe of her own fanciful 
illusions, than of her admirer’s assiduities ; yet was 
her young and warm heart finally given as hearts 
can be but once bestowed. 

The prejudices, or rather reasonable objections, 
of the father were composed of sterner stuff than 
the prepossessions of Sarah against some traits in 
Highland character. Deeply grieved to think 
that his daughter had sanctioned the application 
which the Chief proudly made to him, old Bradshaw 
decidedly and promptly refused to bestow her on 
this stranger, the head, at best, of a tribe of lawless 
barbarians, the inhabitant of a wild and distant 


_region; and, as he greatly feared, not the man, 


either in principles or temper, that his daughter 


The Chief retired from the con- 


power in society which was ultimately to super- | ference choking with rage, and vowing revenge. 


sede dirk and pistol. Was it better to swim at | 


Sarah, submitting in silence to her father's will, 


ease with the current, or exhaust his strength in> ‘though unable to conquer her own feelings, pined 
vainly opposing the stream? Ranald was a man of | on in uncomplaining misery ; and strove to be, or 
quick, though limited observation, and, when he to seem, cheerful and resigned, even when the 


so chose, of ingratiating manners. 


His prejudices, | 


though far from being eradicated, were consider- | 


ably softened down; or, at least, tolerably well 
confined to his own bosom ; 
of his clan-faith, fostered by the enthusiasm of 
Sarah and Mr Hill, expanded into what Sarah de- 
lighted to term, “ enlightened, active benevolence 
towards brave, faithful, devoted people, whom he 
was as much bound to improve as to protect and 
defend.” In short, in a prolonged residence among 
the luxuries and blandishments of the south, Loch- 


and the nobler parts | 


physician called in by her alarmed aunt, ordered 
her instantly to the Bristol Hot-Wells. Mr Brad- 


shaw, prudently seconding his daughter’s silent 


| 


and magnanimous attempt to regain lost peace, in 


submission to his will and his wisdom, had neither 


| 


openly noticed her noble effort, nor yet the failure 
of her health in the conflict of her feelings. The 


_ prophecies, remonstrances, and tears of the tender- 


by Bradshaw. 


naveen began to discover, that an infusion of the 


aurum potable of England was needed to enrich 
that generous blood which had unquestionably 
flowed in his veins, unmixed with the red puddle 
of the Saxons, from the glorious days celebrated in 
the bardic rhymes of Donhui] nam Biodag. 

The northern Chief, after a few weeks spent in 
the capital, had been moved to indignant astonish- 
ment on finding that the higher nobility of Eng- 
land, who had never even heard of his illustrious 
name, nor yet of grouse or ptarmigan, since so 
much admired, did not throw open their doors to 
him, and court his presence within their saloons 
and drawing-rooms. 

Now, in the eyes of Mac Mic Raonull, look- 
ing down from his mountain height, the family of 
Bradshaw, the ancient rich goldsmiths, and the 
families of the inferior, new-created nobility, sprung 
from the bar or the counting- house, and the modern 
baronetage and gentry of England, appeared on 


hearted Mistress Bridget were still less regarded 
He knew that Sarah had good 
sense, high spirit, and strong affection for her own 
family : she would conquer or die. The latter 
alternative, he was told, appeared the more pro- 
bable to the physicians, But not yet would Mr 
Bradshaw trust implicitly to the report of Mistress 
Bridget’s favourite adviser, Dr Coddler ; though a 


consultation of those gentlemen in whose profes- 


sional skill he had the utmost confidence, sent the 


_heart-broken father to his friend Mr Hill. 


much the same level ; and the bitter draught of | 


which, he began to think, would, were he doomed 
to swallow it, be less repulsive, if administered 
by the fair and gentle girl who had imbibed notions 


as he thought, very imperfectly. 


' 


of the manners, usages, and scenery of his country | 
which had been highly gratifying to his clannish | 


pride and highland nationality ; ‘and who, with all | 


“ Aaron, few words may suffice between us. 
You can well guess the untold cause of my present 
distress. Am I to lay my child in an early grave 
in her own land, or give her to that scowling, 
haughty Scot, whose temper will as effectually 
send her thither, though many a bitter and sorrow- 
ing hour may first intervene ?”’ 

Mr Hill was a kind and benevolent, though a 
sanguine man. He loved Sarah ; that, indeed, was 
no wonder, for every one loved Sarab, that looked 
on her, or listened to her ; he respected her father, 
and he had a considerable regard for the young 
Chief, whose character Mr Bradshaw understood, 
Lochnaveen’s 
unquestionable admiration of Sarah Bradshaw, 
pleaded strongly in his favour with Aaron Hill. 
He was sure that Ranald’s natural dispositions 
were all good. He had been spoiled by a strange 
_cat-o’-mountain mother and a bad education Of 


her natural retiring delicacy and sensitiveness, had his passion for Sarah, the proofs were quite edifying 
and Mr Bradshaw 
shook his head, but did not say, that even those 


certainly showed no decided repugnance to his | to the translator of Zaire ; 


person and attentions. 
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roofs cited, looked as like the ardour of dis- | 


appointed self-will, as romantic and disinterested 
devotion to a beloved mistress by a generous lover. 

“If you could only guess what it must have 
cost his proud heart to stoop to the daughter of a 
London citizen ?” 

“J wish he had spared his proud heart that 
mortification,” returned Mr Bradshaw, proudly. 
“If Sarah Bradshaw had not sense enough to re- 
sist the fine person, and the other even more absurd 
attributes and attractions of your Highland hero, 
she would at least have had sufficient spirit to for- 
get the man that thought not of her.” 

“JI am convinced fortune is not his object,” 
said Hill. 

“Very good, Aaron; yet, as there is nothing 
vour Chief needs more than fortune with a wife, 
you surely don’t bring this in proof of his sense.” 

“ No,—but surely of his disinterestedness.” 

“Pshaw, man! a Highland Scot's disinterested- 


ness in marrying Sarah Bradshaw !—It may,—_ 


I hope it may be so ;—but don’t mention it on 
*Change, Aaron, if you would not be laughed at! 
You have lived in these glens, Mr Hill, till your 
older and stronger brain is as much excited as that 
of my poor girl. I trust I was not too proud of 
iny daughter. God knows I never had less reason 
than now. Yet I fancied Sarah Bradshaw a 
match .’ The father’s voice faltered ; firmly 
compressing his lips, he was quite silent. 

“ Sarah! your beautiful Sarah, whom I love 
as my own dearest child, is a match for a prince, 
Mr Bradshaw! and the bride of a prince she 
will be, as the wife of Lochnaveen, adored and 
worshipped as something above humanity. You 
have no notion of the adoration and reverence 
Highlanders show for their feudal superiors ; nor 
can I help taking into account the blessing Sarah 
will prove—that this English connexion might be 
made to the poor gallant people of Lochnaveen's 
wide grand country. 
Bradshaw ws 

“ Ah, Aaron! the poet will break out!” said 
Mr Bradshaw, shaking his head, and smiling, 
but mournfully. “ I trust Sarah, and her wealth 
and kindness of heart, may prove a blessing to 
those wretched, idle, starving, half-naked serfs ; 
but I had hoped my daughter might have proved 
a blessing to some honest man of her own coun- 
try and rank, one with whom her own happiness 
would not have been imperilled, and who would 
not have quite estranged her from her father’s 
home.” Mr Bradshaw faltered and paused. 
“ That was not to be,” he rejoined, firmly. “ But 
how is your mighty chief to be managed now, Mr 
Hill ?—for, were he the Prince of Wales, instead of 
the greater man he coneeits himself, the hand of 
Sarah Bradshaw must, as it is, be asked @ second 
time to be obtained. A London citizen has his 
pride as well as a Highland laird.” 

Mr Hill, naturally sanguine and speculative— 
a poet; I had almost said, consequently a very 
kind-hearted man—was delighted with a match 
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which was, partly indeed, of his own desiring and | 
He had seen | 


imagining, if not of his contrivance. 
the Highland character chiefly on the surface, 


That princely domain, Mr 
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and generally on the favourable side ; but he had 
never fathomed the dark depths of clannish igno- 
rance and pride, as they existed at the period of 
our narrative. He knew that many an English 
girl would have been miserable in the banishment 
of the rude Highlands; but, with the man she 
loved and adored, and the people she blessed, so 
would not the affectionate and imaginative Sarah 
Bradshaw. The character of the young Chief, 
manly and decided, and quite equal to the protec- 
tion of his wife in all circumstances, was what, 
to Aaron’s apprehension, in this alliance, most 
concerned Sarah. What signified the clan, or 
the mother, their fierceness, their wild pride, or 
their rooted prejudices!) The world and the ex- 
perience it gave, had already corrected some of 
the worst faults of character in Lochnaveen, and 
had considerably lowered and rectified his inordi- 
nate self-esteem. The influence of a creature so 
noble-minded, and yet so gentle and winning as 
Sarah, was of itself enough to regenerate any 
young and generous-hearted man who passionately 
loved her. Mr Hill had an excellent opinion of 
Sarah’s understanding. Even had her judgment 
in the most important action of her life been in 
his estimation as erring as her father feared it 
was, Mr Hill would have good-naturedly imputed 
this temporary aberration to that bewildering 
passion which works the most strongly in the 
strongest minds, and to no real want of acuteness 
or energy of intellect. Her education, her culti- 
vated talents, besides being a source of delight to 
herself in her northern solitude, must, he said, 
prove of infinite advantage to her husband ; and 
to their children and dependents certainly would. 
In brief, in the ruminations of her sanguine 
friend Aaron, Sarah was to diffuse the bless- 
ings of religion and civilisation among “ savage 
clans and roving barbarians,” Protestant faith, 
Whigzgish politics, British literature, and English 
comfort. 

“ What a blessing will that wild country re- 
ceive in little Sarah Bradshaw!” was his con- 
cluding consolatory thought. “ That I have in 
some degree been instrumental in sending forth 
this fair missionary, quits me of ail obligations to 
those kind, generous, hospitable, lazy, thievish, 
faithful, treacherous, proud, beggarly, brave, good- 
for-nothing people, whom I have so long loved 
and hated, despised and admired !” 

It was somewhat in this strain that Mr Hill 
wrote to his oak-wood correspondent the Bhalie, 
the only man in the glen who, when the Chief and 
the priest were absent, either wrote, read, or under- 
stood one word of English. Mr Hossack, who 
had the attachment of habit to his young master’s 
person and interests, was secretly transported with 
the prospect of this rich alliance; but he had 
that within which made him deem it wiser to 
allow Nighean Donachd Ruadh, and Donald of the 
Dirk, the vice-regal guardian of the clan-digni- 
ties, to make the discovery for themselves. Even 
when a letter arrived from the Chief to his mother, 
announcing this intended marriage, the Bhalie 
pradently deferred mentioning its arrival till he 
hoped all was safe, and the knot tied. 
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The composition of this letter had been no easy 
affair to Ranald. He dwelt rather discursively 
and at large on the surpassing beauty of his 
chosen bride considering the venerable years 
and stern character of the person he addressed. 
* Donald,” he said, “ would be charmed with the 
thrilling sweetness with which his beautiful Sarah 
sang ‘ Aridh nam badan, and ‘ Mor’ nighnean a 
Ghilbarlun, and with her admiration of Gaelic 
poetry. Her name was Sarah, her family exceed- 
ingly respectable, and connected with Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose goddaughter she was.” 


Lochnaveen felt his cheek tingle with proud | 


shame when he had thus written to his mother. 
This information was, indeed, partly false, intend- 
ed, at least, to convey a false impression ; and he 
was conscious that it was wholly mean and paltry. 
He shrank from mentioning his intended father- 
in-law’s profession, and even passed over his name, 
merely noticing, in a few scarcely legible lines, that 


the Bhalie would be delighted to learn that his— 


lovely Saxon bride chanced, at the same time, to 
be a very wealthy heiress; and that with her ready- 
money fortune they could now pay off President 
Duncan Forbes’s cursed bonds ; 





ideas took possession of the mind of Ranald, he 
almost sickened to think of his wealthy matrimonial 
prospects. Was he, then, to be—or to be imagined 
sordid, greedy, a low-minded chief, a degenerate 
Gael,—was he to abide the withering indignation 
of Nighean Donachd Ruadh, or brook the contempt 
of Donhuil nam Biodag, of his whole clan, and the 
scorn of his fellow-chieftains, with nothing to 
place against this fierce scorn save the charms of 


_hi& gentle wife, and the approbation of his prudent 
_functionary, Bhalie Hossack? Ranald trembled 


and quailed at the thought of his first northern 
letters. 
The Bhalie prudently managed that none should 


arrive ; and the beauty and fascinations of Sarah, 





and, after clearing | 


to whom her suitor had been led back by Mr 
Hill, riveted the solemn engagement, to which he 
gave his whole heart, while his mind, his pride, 
still fluctuated in torturing irresolution. 

From the moment that the will of her father, 
and her own absurd notions of a daughter’s obe- 
dience,—as Ranald scrupled not to term Sarah’s 
weeping refusal to elope with him, whom she con- 
fessed she loved, and must ever supremely love, 
though in hopeless anguish,—had made marriage 


money scores with Master Tai M‘Tai, notary- | with her appear unattainable, Ranald’s passion 


public in the Black Vennel, throw his ears into | had blazed forth with tenfold ardour. 


the Beauly Frith, in passing through Inverness, 


and, if he grumbled, send himself to fish them up | 
Finally, he wished a small party of fol- Friends, fortune, pride of birth, were all, for a 


again. 
lowers, whose names he mentioned—the flower of | 
the youth of his clan—to meet him and his lady 
in the Blair of Athole ; and “if Donhuil nam Bio- 
dag would head them, he would have the pride of 
showing his young wife the handsomest, the 
truest, and the bravest of the race of Raonuil ; 
one whom, from description, she was already dis- 
posed to esteem and admire, as the model of a true 
kinsman and a devoted clansman, The worthy 
Bhalie would,” he said, “ do his best to equip the 
gillies handsomely, and to prepare all in and about 
the castle for the reception of a lady accustomed 
from her birth to the elegancies and luxuries of 
London, but willing to sacrifice them all for the 
clan of Raonull and its grateful Chief.” 

This letter did some credit to the temper as well 
as to the address of Ranald. He did not, he 
durst not, insult his haughty and violent mother 
by soliciting a consent which he knew he never 
would obtain ; but he wished to conciliate where 
he could not hope to satisfy. He knew that high 
ancestry—high, and brave, and //igh/and ancestry 





—“a inoble strain,” was, with her, the one thing | 


indispensable in his bride. 


spring, lace the rough deer-skin buskin on her foot, 
and live as hardily as the poorest of her vassals, 


for with them was she not the less Nighean Donachd | 


Ruadh !—the daughter, the inheritor, the repre- 
sentative of chiefs and heroes, who had been ter- 
rible in fight, glorious in fame—who had never 
bent the neck to the Saxon, nor debased their 
blood by foreign admixture—the descendant of 
those who, in their own language, remained in 
their own place, as ancient and as free as the eagle 


on the rock, or the deer on the hill, When such 


She could sleep on the | 
heather couch, quench her thirst at the mountain | 





His self- 
will, never before so thwarted and irritated, had 
never been half so much excited and resolute. 


time, as nothing to the possession of this humble 
maiden. The judgment of Sarah had been startled 
by that violence of passion, even while its trans- 
ports flattered her softer and truer tenderness, 
But now she had her father’s permission to receive 
her lover’s visits; and now again Ranald hesi- 
tated, wavered, and admitted doubts. 

Sarahi’s self-reproaches for bestowing her affec- 
tions where her father’s judgment and approba- 
tion could not follow, had been greatly soothed by 
Mr Hill's representations of the good which her 
marriage might give her the power of dispensing 
in a very wide sphere. Her pale cheek and wasted 
person, had told both her father and her lover a flat- 
tering tale of her devoted love and of her filial sub- 
mission. Imperceptibly they drew somewhat closer 
together, until, as time passed, all appeared exult- 
ing happiness in the lover, sober satisfaction in the 
family of the citizen, and fluttering, subdued, and 
secret rapture in the bosom of the maiden. 

The order for Sarah’s removal to Bristol was 
first delayed, and then, so rapid was her recovery, 
countermanded. She removed with her aunt to 
her father’s villa at Richmond; ard Ranald again, 
more in love than ever, gave all his time where all 
his thoughts hovered. He taught his Mistress to 
ride—a very necessary accomplishment in herfuture 
country—and to speak his language. Mr Hill 
was already charmed with the imagined fulfilment 
of his own prophecies. As their common friend, 


he often joined the lovers, and already remarked, 
that, under the influence of love and Sarah, the 
favourable points of the young{Chief’s character 
were daily strengthened and developed, and the 
darker qualities gradually shading off. 

It was already evident, that, when quite alone 
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with his beautiful mistress, Lochnaveen—though | 


far from being in general what is called a domestic 
character —was nevertheless, for the moment, | 
the happiest of the happy. No doubt nor fear then | 
darkened his mind nor damped his affectionate 
ardour. The enthusiasm and delight with which 
Sarah listened to his clan legends and ancestral 
traditions enhanced his pride and enjoyment in 
these wild and stirring tales. The very sim- 
plicity, eagerness, and childishness of her anxiety 


to acquire a correct knowledge of his native | 
language and customs, and her sympathy in the | 
of the High- 
landers, would, of themselves, at this time have | 


“ fierce wars and faithful loves ” 


made the English girl an object of interest to Ran- 
ald, wrecked in the chill latitudes of London. 
There—for as scornfully as he bore it—he often 


felt more of the chieftain’s swelling and chafed | 


pride than in those regions where his unquestioned 
claims were chartered on mountains, he ‘aths, and 
battle-fields, and lived in “ the light of song.” 


In any other circumstances than those in which | 


he was placed, Ranald might soon havetired of play- 
ing the carpet-knight and the schoolmaster. 


But | 


A TALE OF CELTS AND SAXONS. 





il 


“ Nighean Donachd Ruadh is not remarkable for 
patience any more than her son,” said he at last ; 
and his internal thought was—* But surely sweet- 
ness like thine, my Sarah, might soften a hyena, 
and teach a she-wolf gentleness.” He looked at 
Sarah with melancholy interest—with tender pity, 
and almost remorse :— the hesitation at this alliance 
he had often felt for his own sake, he momentarily 
felt for hers. He kissed her forehead in silence, 
and with great tenderness. 

“Ah, Ranald!” breathed the unsuspecting girl, 
with a sidelong, deprecating, bashful, gratified, 
and grateful glance. Touched and subdued, Loch- 
naveen would at that instant have told her his ap- 
prehensions for her future peace—of the impossi- 


bility of his abandoning his country usages and 





there is a system of tuition—not precisely the | 


Hamiltonian—which lightens even that “labour 
dire,” and “‘ weary wo” —and Ranald, with such 
a pupil as Sarah, was quite of the age and condi- 
tion to discover it. 


the claims of his clan, and of the likelihood that, 
from his kinsfolk, to whom her affectionate nature 
looked for kindness, she would meet with fierce 
contempt and proud scorn, from which even his 
love could not always protect her. But Mistress 
Bridget entered. 

This good old lady, in the blooming recovered 
looks of Sarah, and the honourable courtship of 
her niece by so great a man as she understood the 
Chief to be, though she was somewhat perplexed 


about the exact nature of his dignity, appeared to 


The strangely-articulated un- | 


couth gutturals which Sarah, refusing to lend her | 


throat, churmed or lisped through her white teeth, 
or murdered with her delicate lips, might at least, 


| 
| 
; 
i 


on the twentieth mispronunciation, have tired her | 


tutor, had not the means of punishing the error, 
and revenging his ancient and immortal language, 
been so tempting, and so like retributive justice ; 
and Ranald was so much of a Highlander, and 


| 


live her early loves over again.. Every evening 
that Mr Bradshaw came to Richmond, he heard 
the same story told; tender tears floating in the 


_eyes of Mistress Bridget, which, however, drew no 
sympathetic drops to the harder orbs of her citizen- 


brother. “ Abram, Mr Makmukrandluk is an 
angel of a young man, as | have always said ; and 
our darling Sarah will be the happiest of women.” 
Mr Bradshaw humphed, but he sighed too; and, 
as he had some relish of humour, rallied his sister 


of a true man at any time, as to relish a taste of | on her sudden conversion to philibegs, and her 
revenge far better than the full and fair, but sim- | discovery of angels in tartan plaids. 


ple quittance of justice in the bond. 
“IT tire you with my blunders,” 
day, smiling and blushing “ rosy red,” as she with- 


said Sarah one | 


“Mr Hill has explained all that properly, bro- 
ther ; and the diamond knee-buckles, my intended 


marriage present—and I trust they will be the 


drew herself from the punishment her lips had in- | 


curred by their bad Gaelic, and shook her curls 
into better order, probably on hearing the high- | 
heeled patter of aunt Bridget’s approaching velvet- | 
clad feet. “ I shall give up the study of Celtic lite- 
rature till I get Nighean Donachd Ruadh for my 
instructress, and Donald of the Dirk for my pro- 
fessor of poetry ; but every denau-beg and old cail- 
‘ach I meet in the glens will be my teacher then.” 

Fortunately, Sarah was too much occupied in 


“smoothing the raven-down” of her tresses to notice | 


the rapid change that flashed over the face of the 
Chief. 


trusting creature ?”’ 

But he loved her, and he could and would pro- 
tect her; and Ranald had that excellent and man- 
ful opinion of the high value of his own affection, 
which conceived any sacrifice that the woman 
blessed with Ais love made for him was no more 
than he was well entitled to expect and receive — 
hone could be too great. Poor Sarah, though on 


somewhat different grounds, was precisely of the 
same opinion, 


His heart smote him. “ Am I indeed about | 
to peril, to wreck the happiness of this fair and | 


handsomest ‘ Bradshaws and Bradshaw’ ever sent 
from their workshop—is just the delicate hint an 
unmarried lady can well give on the subject, nor 
| likely to be thrown away on my nephew that-is- 
to-be, Locknaveen—who, Lad y Betty Montacute 
assures me to-day was out of sight the handsomest 
man in the ring yesterday. Indeed, Abram, I 


must say, confidentially, you are not aware of half 


'the advantages of this connexion. 


| 








I am assured 
you may ride twenty miles over the estates of m, 
nephew (that-is-to-be,) and not see a house.” 

“Sarah must be delighted with that lively pros- 
ect.” 
“* There is, I am told, a bullock killed in Lock- 
naveen’s castle every second day—venison, lamb, 
and mutton, and game, unstinted, and the best of 
fish—salmon for the servants hall-table every day 
of the week, both dinner and supper—which Ll own 
I consider extravagant.” 

“Four ounces of beef any day will do for 
Sarah,” said Mr Bradshaw peevishly. “ It is 
surely not for beef she wanders so far from Leaden- 


| hall market.” 


“ La, no brother! surely not. And more men- 
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servants—a larger male establisment, I am told, | trust will be next year at farthest, unless especial 
than is kept at Sion House.” family reasons prevent our dear Sarah from un- 

“But all without breeches —think of that, | dertaking the journey—to give us a few months ; 
Bridget,” said the vexed father, who was in the | if she could put up with my little India chintz 
strange and not infrequent mood of sporting with | room, I would willingly give it up.” 
his own distress of mind. “‘ For God's sake, Bridget, spare me !” cried the 

“La, you there again, brother! that, to be sure, | unhappy father, rushing from the room, unable 
as I distantly hinted to Mr Hill, is no subject for longer to restrain himself. 

a lady’s discussion. But, if Mr Mak mukrandluk | If Sarah had nobly striven to conceal her feel- 
were to receive a hint of the excessive delicacy of | ings from her father, it was now his turn to try to 
English women—particularly those born and bred | deceive his child. He was more successful than 
in Lon’on—I would not grudge out of my own | she had been. His fears had been ever alive ; 
pocket, before my niece goes to her estates, to put | while Sarah’s eyes and mind were delightfully 
every man and boy of them in decent—you under- | preoccupied. Her father was not remarkable at 
stand me, brother? Sarah, poor dear, has her little | any time for blandness of manners; but he was 
head so carried just now—and no wonder—such | civil and kind to her Highland Chief ; to herself, 
a man, and such a match!—that she cannot even when he did speak to her at all, more tenderly 
think of her own wedding clothes, much less of | complacent than he had ever been ; until, at last, 
——.” The spinster hesitated. every look and tone vibrated to her heart ; for 

“Far less of clansmen’s breeches, or want of | “farewell” was in them all. 
breeches,” interrupted Mr Bradshaw more peevish- | Good Mistress Bridget could not, meanwhile, 
ly than ever. “ For heaven’s sake, Bridget, don’t divine what had come over her brother. However, 
make yourself ridiculous, nor worry a man whose she at last settled that the gout had got into his 
heart is bruised enough already.” head. 

“ Ridiculous! Mr Bradshaw,” said the indig-| “Sarah, my dear, a flying gout had got into my 
nant spinster ; but she saw the muscles working | brother’s head ; but I sent for Dr Coddler. Heis 
and quivering about the usually firmly-compressed | quite right this morning ; and I must insist on 
mouth of her brother as he hastily turned his your not allowing our dear usnamed to wait on 
back. _ you to-morrow, unless he choose to accompany us 

“ My dear brother!—Abram Bradshaw!” cried to the milliner’s and the India shops. I do be- 
the kind-hearted sister, following him —“ ten | lieve, child, but for me you would go to your 
thousand pardons—for heaven's sake, what is the castle without a tolerable gown or shift to your 
matter ?” back. Now, coming from Lon’on, and an only 

“Is it nothing to lose Sarah, you foolish wo- | girl, I trust you will, as must be expected, be 
man?” said Mr Bradshaw, gulping down his_ able to show the ladies of your neighbourhood 
feelings, and disguising his real fears from his something like a decent wardrobe.” 





sister. | “Ladies of my neighbourhood, my poor aunt,” 
“QOur dear Sarah! ‘surely it is, brother; but thought Sarah. But what cared Sarah for ward- 
then so /ost—a husband so adoring.” Old Brad- robes, ladies, and neighbourhoods? Were there 


shaw was about suffering a relapse into cross hu- not Ranald’s noble-minded mother—Ranald’s kin- 


mour; but he checked himself, and let his good- _dred—Ranald’s clan—Ranald’s glens and lakes? 
hearted sister maunder on. She attended her aunt, however, to London ; and 
“ My niece shan't be lost to me, Mr Bradshaw, for two days,—two ages they seemed —bought 
more than every married young person is lost to finery, and never once saw Ranald. 
her family. I am not quite an easy-chair old If a day’s absence did not lessen Lochnaveen’s 
woman yet, thank heaven !—and, if money and | passion for his mistress, it ever produced conflict, 
post-horses can do it, I'll visit my niece at her or something like a revolution, in his feelings, 
castle next season, and every season—ay, were it and another manner of considering his approach- 
fifty miles beyond York city! I am pretty sure— ing marriage. Alone with Sarah, his happiness 
and that is not what every old aunt can say—that was perfect ; not from the mere egotism of love, 
I shall be extremely welcome toa slice of my but by the exclusion of those persons and things 
nephew's salmon, and a cut of his venison. Don’t which, in reminding him of her birth and position, 
you think so, Abram ?” disturbed his self-complacency, fretted his pride, 
“To a whole sheep—head, pluck, haggis, and and alarmed his fears for the future. To Mr 
all—I have no doubt of it, Bridget.” Hill, who might understand how very great a 
“ Nay, that is a stumbling-bluck, Abram ; but, man and chief he was, Lochnaveen was frank and 
as my niece is but a puny eater at best—and a courteous ; to Mistress Bridget, whose deference 
Lon’on girl bred and born—I hope she will be ex- | soothed his vanity, polite and attentive; but the 
cused. Indeed, I think, Abram, I had better drop London goldsmith and the northern Chief were, in 
a few lines to the dowager, Mrs Makmukrandluk, | spite of themselves, repellant qualities. He loved 
about my management of poor dear Sarah’s ways. | Sarah fondly ; he was proud of her beauty, alive 
{ dare say she is a very motherly sort of body, and | to all her fascinations of manner, and daily more 
just the nice, chatty, experienced old lady, that, | and more sensible of her high and hidden qualities 
whatever may happen, will be such a comfort to | of mind, and inherent sweetness of disposition ; 
our girl. I only wish I could induce her, when | but “ old Bradshaw's daughter,” the “ city heiress,” 
mny nephew and niece return our visit—which I | was a different being. 
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Sarah could scarcely allow herself to be dis-— 
pleased with his impatience of ordinary society. 
lt was a feeling she shared, though, in her breast, 
arising from very opposite tastes and motives. 


She already perceived that she was more ad- | 


mired, or in better accordance with the magnifi- 
cent tastes of the chief, in the jewelled splendour 


and rich brocades of her afternoon costume, than | 


in the plain linen gown and mob-cap of the morn- 
ing. She also sometimes feared that Lochnaveen 
knew or recked little of women, in their most en- 
dearing character—as the faithful and sympathiz- 
ing depositories of fears and hopes, the charmers 
and soothers of firesides. But this it would yet 
be her delight to teach him. Though his tastes 
might differ from her simple habits, what so natu- 
ral as that her high-born mountain Chief should 
relish splendour and magnificence. Little airs of 
impatience and petulance shown to such of her 
friends and visiters, as from some caprice, he did 
not like, were readily pardoned. With his fine 
natural breeding and quick talents, how, indeed, 


could he be supposed to tolerate those worthy, 


kind, stupid, vulgar people! Sarah could love 
them all: yet she could also see and pardon Ran- 
ald’s coldness and impatience. What could not 
her love have pardoned? It could do every thing 
but wholly blind her understanding. 

When Sarah’s marriage-settlements came to be 
arranged, fresh difficulties and mortifications arose, 
though not from the ordinary causes. 
rather, Ranald said, and well believed, would he 


have carried off his bride without a plack, to some | 


of the lonely shielings in the sylvan glens, which 
she loved to picture, than have submitted*to the 
exposure of his circumstances, and the torture to his 


pride occasioned by these endless questionings and | 


arrangements. 

Mr Bradshaw, however, at last acknowledged 
to the peace-maker general, Aaron Hill, that his 
son-in-law elect had, though with abundant self- 
will and superfluous pride, shown at this time 
something like generosity : “of an idiotic kind,” 
he added, drily, as if he had praised overmuch. 

“ This is ill-natured, Mr Bradshaw.” 

“No, it is merely just. This map, with its 
tremendous muster-roll of Celtic names of places 
and touns, in our bashaw’s dominions, no doubt 
includes many future capabilities. This list of 
Bhalie Hossack’s—to whom, by the way, make 
my compliments, as to the only man with a 
rational idea in that country—includes I cannot 
tell how many mosses, moors, lochs, forests, graz- 
ings, ploughgates, and davochs of land, all of 
which might lie till doomsday under the original 
curse, before your chief of three tails would deign 
to cultivate even a kail-garden with the paltry 
gold of a London tradesman. But poor Sarah has 
made her election. 
interests as one; the son, if he shall ever come, 
may have more sense than the father.” 

The settlements which Mr Bradshaw was left 
to arrange, at last, precisely as he liked, did equal 
honour to his liberality and intelligence. The 
Whole debts of Lochnaveen were to be at once 
swept off; and the Chief, with ample power and 


Ten times | 


I ought now to consider their | 


| forgive it. 
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means to improve his estates, was only restrained 
from completely ruining his family, to which many 
of his contemporaries, as Mr Bradshaw remarked, 
showed a happy predisposition. 

The Chief was now feasted and congratulated on 
all hands, till he became disposed to resent as in- 
sults attentions paid so exclusively to the accepted 
lover of the city heiress, and to remark that no 
such homage had been paid, in his own right, to 
the northern Chief. Lochnaveen even feared that 
some shade of envy mingled with the contempt he 
felt, or tried to feel, for the profuse dinners, costly 
wines, and superb beaufets of rich plate exhibited 
by those new connexions, of whose hospitalities he 
was invited, and in courtesy compelled to partake. 
He could have despised himself for the meanness 
of this feeling ; but, under it, the wish daily grew 
stronger that he were away from London—from 

all those pompous vulgarities of wealth—with 
Sarah wholly his own. Even in his most jealous 
moments of watchfulness, he could not discover 
that she had any overweening pride of riches, or 
value for the costly luxuries to which she had been 
familiarized from her infancy. 
| Among the numerous dinner parties, principally 
contrived and executed by Mistress Bridget, was 
one given to Mr Bradshaw’s friend and patron, 
|the favourite and powerful minister of the day. 
Sir Robert Walpole, on entering the room, heartily 
congratulated the handsome Highlander on the 
fair prize he was winning from England. “ This 
| is a new species of depredation,” said the sagacious 
minister. ‘* We have found out the way at last to 
make honest and loyal men of the most warlike of 
King George’s subjects. My pretty goddaughter 
will, I know, be the bond of fealty for one brave 
clan. Ay, that you will, my sweet Sarah, make 
loyal George's men of half the wild Jacobites of 
the North. Say I commissioned you to receive 
their allegiance, and sealed the warrant.” And Sir 
| Robert took the bride elect in his arms, and kissed 
her cheek in the free manner of good-humoured 
godfathers of those days with pretty goddaughters ; 
nor was Sarah violently offended. But the red 
streak, the fiery cross, kindled and burned on Ran- 
ald’s brow, the hereditary badge of his ireful race. 
His scowling glance even rolled towards Sarah. 

* Desert my Prince, too!” was his bitter thought. 
* Would—nay, God forbid that my mother heard 
this! Am I longer worthy to be called her son ? 
Who are those around me? Where am I, the chief 
of Clan Raonull? This crafty Whig slave of the 
Elector! Sarah, too, to permit the old fox to pol- 
lute her cheek!” Ranald looked unutterable dis- 


| pleasure and disgust ; but he saw Sarah's timid, 


supplicating, brimful eyes, anxiously watching 
him, as if the day of maiden power were already 
past, the season of suffering and submission anti- 
cipated. That look instantly checked, if it did not 
disarm his wrath. He whispered an entreaty for 
pardon, and owned he could not bear to see any 
one salute her ; no, not her father—not even Aunt 
Bridget. This was a weakness of his:—she must 
And Sarah smiled sweetly though 
gravely, and gave him her hand in amity. 
( To be continued. ) 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


Da lei si move ciascun mio pensiero, 
Percheé |‘anima ha preso qualitate 


Di sua bella persona. 


Canzonieri di Dante. 


My every thought its being takes from her, 
For that her fair perfections have my soul 
To their own likeness wrought. 


On the 21st of July 1840 there was discovered | 
in the Capella del Potesta, at Florence, a portrait 
of Dante, as he was at the age of twenty-five, 
painted by his friend Giotto. Very different are the 
features it presents from those which the portraits 
of the poet in his later years had made familiar 
to us, graven into deep furrows by care and 
thought and the burning passion of the genius 
that won for him his simple chaplet of laurel, 
which sits so fitly on his brows, that we invariably 
associate it with his image. It is not till we 
have examined them narrowly, side by side, that, 
as in the face of a friend restored to us, after years 
of separation have written strange histories upon 
the smooth features which reflected back the sun- 
shine of our own youth, we can trace in that so 
sad and worn visage the lineaments which marked 
its early years. In both portraits the leading 
characteristic is sensibility. The delicate nos- 
tril and tremulous lip of the youth, true to the 
indication of every deep and refined emotion, ap- 


all mirthfulness long gone out of them,—hope 
from aught in this w orld long dead in those eyes,— 
and stern in the clear sense of right and rigor- 


ous scorn of wrong; but assuredly it is tender- 


pear in the prematurely-old man in an expression | 


of fixed sadness. The prominent eye lids of the 
young lover of Beatrice, that seem as though they 
drooped and trembled beneath her gaze, have in- 
deed sunk back, and show in their dark splen- 
dour those eyes that have looked upon “ that 
great vision ” 
ven, in which his sorely-vexed spirit sought for 
a solution of the perplexities which beset his mor- 
tallife. There is more, ay, how much more of sor- 
row there—more force, more sternness of purpose, 
—hut of tenderness and gentle heart, there is no 
abatement. It is just the difference between the 
youth of finely-touched sympathies, to whom the 
yet untried riddle of the world and the dim yearn- 
ings of his own pure spirit have brought the 
haunting sadness of the prophet, and the man 
who has proved the worth that was in him by doing 
and suffering greatly ;—who has borne him, with 
heroic heart and a soul true to its immortal gifts, 
through exile, and poverty, and disgrace, through 
sorrows deepened by being shared by others that 
were most dear to him, and through those fiery 
conflicts of his own spirit, which are the penalties 
paid by genius for its greatness. These are things 
that burn their impress deep into cheek and brow ; 
and, looking on this Dante, we exclaim, in the words 
of the people of Verona, when they saw him in their 
streets, “ Lecori l"uom ch’ é stato all’ Inferno!” 
Wrongly have these features been called, 

they often are, harsh, and bitter, and unremorse- 
ful. Seared and sorrow-stricken they may be,— 


of Hell, and Purgatory, and Hea- | 


ness, not harshness—sadness, not bitterness, that 
are there. “I think,’ says Carlyle, “ it is the 
mournfullest face that ever was painted from 
reality ; an altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. 
There is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, 
tenderness, gentle affection as of a child ; but all 
this as if congealed into contradiction, into abne- 
gation, isolation, and proud hopeless pain.” Sad, 
sad is it, looked upon by itself ; and when placed 
in contrast with that portrait of his youth, its 
melancholy interest is deepened in a tenfold de- 
gree. These two portraits are indeed the best bio- 
graphy of Dante. 

The interest of the early portrait is heightened 
by the fact, that it shows Dante to us as he was 
in that year when Beatrice died—that Beatrice 
whom hedoved with a tenderness, and purity, and 
unselfighness of affection, which we do not say are 
unparalleled, but of which no such record exists 
as he has left—that Beatrice whom centuries have 
reverenced in his great poem, which she may 
truly be said to have inspired. Her presence it 
was, which first woke in him the love of the 
beautiful, that aspiration after inward purity and 
grace, which it is the peculiar office of woman to 
inspire. To her influence may be traced the 
reverence for womin which pervades his works, 
and speaks in pictures of affection and beauty, 
which Shakspeare alone—if he, indeed—has sur- 
passed. She was the day-star of his ambition, 
while she lived; and when she died, and he re- 
covered from the shock of that event, which nearly 
brought him to the grave, she became the guar- 
dian angel, in the light of whose pure eyes he ever 
walked. Death made her but dearer to his heart. 
From thenceforth, as he saw her in the beautify- 
ing light of memory and love, she seemed to sur- 
pass her former self in loveliness, as far as she 
had done her companions whilst on earth.* To 
live and speak in a manner worthy of her, to whom 
his whole love was given, was his ceaseless alin. 
The world reaps the harvest of that noble en- 
deavour in his poem; and for the man Dante, 
doubt not that to him, as to many a man whom 
Heaven has blessed with a love pure and noble, 


* Sotto suo velo ed iis ay riviera 
Verde, pareami pit se stessa antica 
Vincer, che l'altre qui quand’ ella c’era. 


Purgatorio, Canto xxxi. 
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though never, it may be, to be crowned with pos- 
session, it was 





An inward light, 
Making the path before him always bright; 
sustaining and guiding him through wrong, and 
struggle, and evil days; nerving his heart against its 
own weakness, and teaching him tolook upwardsand 
beyond this speck of time for that +st and solace 
which weredenied tohimhere. Strange, and austere, 
and cold of heart must he often have appeared to 
those about him in those rapt communings of his 
with her who was his “ soul's health.” 
with Gemma Donati, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, and by whom he had seven children, the 
contradictions of biographers have left us to con- 
jecture. That she loved him, and that, by kind- 
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How it was | 


ness and devotion, he repaid her love, cannot be | 


doubted. A nature like his could not do other- 
wise. And that she understood and respected his 
devotion to the memory of Beatrice, seems to be 
strongly confirmed by the fact that their youngest 


¢hild was called by that name. But his inner heart | 


never was hers. It was away with her to whom 


he surrendered it proudly in his boyhood, and | 


who proudly claimed it as her own for ever, Ts is @ piece of scholastic perversity more than 


shining into it, in requital, with that pure and 
perfect light into which she had herself ascended. 
We hear of Gentucca of Lucca, and of Madonna di 
Pietra, as having for a time engaged his fancy ; 
and he himself points at something of the kind 


in the reproach addressed to him by Beatrice in | 
the “ Purgatorio,’—that reproach where womanly | 


pride in the superiority of her own personal 
charms is exquisitely mingled with rebuke for 


having allowed himself to stoop for a time to | 


lower feelings, and to aught less noble than his 
first high aspirations towards herself. 
Nature or art ne’er showed thee aught so sweet, 
As the fair limbs, that girdled me around; 
Which now are scattered dust aneath men’s feet; 
And if the chiefest sweet by death was found 
To fail thee so, what thing about thy heart 
Of mortal mould should, after that, have wound ! 
Behoved thee, when first stricken by the dart 
Of frail and fleeting things, aloft to spring 
To me, o’er such uplifted high apart. 
It not beseemed, that thou shouldst stoop thy wing 
To a slight girl, or other transient, vain, 
Delightsume toy, that must thy bosom sting. 
Purgatorio, Canto xxxi.* 


These fancies, however, were but the rose-hued 
cloudlets of an hour. They passed; and there in the 
deep blue heaven shone Beatrice, the “ bright par- 
ticular star” of his affection. Never, without 
deepest shame, can such fallings away, for however 
brief a space, be reflected upon by a loving and 
noble nature like his. But he who gave so much 
for his love might surely be permitted something to 
be forgiven; and in that forgiveness be bound by 
. additional and dearer tie to the object of his 

ove, 

Carlyle has said beautifully, “I know not in 
the world an affection equal to that of Dante. 
is a tenderness, a trembling, longing, pitying love ; 
like the wail of olian harps, soft, soft ; like a 
child’s young heart ; and then that stern and 





* See also the previous canto. 


| 


| 


| of his youth. 


_ to see its true significance. 





sore-saddened heart ! 
wards his Beatrice ; their meeting together in the 
Paradiso ; his gazing in her pure transfigured 
eyes, her that had been purified by death so long, 
separated from him so far; ah! one likens it 
to the. song of angels; it is among the purest 
utterances of affection, perhaps the very purest 


These longings of his to- 


that ever came out of a human soul.” Yet there 
have been critics, who have tried to show that no 
such person as Beatrice ever lived; and that this 
heing was a mere personification of Philosophy or 
Religion! It is easy to understand that a strength 
and purity of affection like this of Dante’s, this 
blending of the real with the ideal, this noblest 
idolatry, which bows—and never owns a higher 
heart than when it so bows—to woman as the 
link between earth and heaven,—this 

Devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow, 
was too high a matter for the sympathies of emas- 
culated churchmen and moping pedants. But that 
they should have maintained such a plea in the 
face both of the circumstantial narrative of Dante 
himself, and of the testimony of his contempora- 


usually absurd. 

Dante has presented the world with the story of 
his love for Beatrice in his Vita Nuova, where he 
has not scrupled to paint in the minutest detail 
those emotions and fluctuating shades of passion 
to which other writers have only dared to give 
voice in their imaginary characters. The title 
which he selected for his book, “ Tuz New Lire,” 
shows the object which he had in view. Some 
commentators have inferred, that by this name he 
merely meant to indicate that it contained the story 
But only the most prosaic can fail 
Until he saw Beatrice 
his soul had slept ; but, seeing her, it sprang up 
into life and power. Thenceforth she was his life. 


| He felt, like Thekla towards Max Piccolomini in 
Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” that to her he owed 
| whatever of great and good in emotion and im- 


| 
| 


pulse stirred within him :— 


Her present—hers alone— 
Is this New Lire which lives in me. She hath 
A right to her own creature. What was I, 
Ere her fair love infused a soul into me ! 


“In that part of the book of my memory,” he says 
“ before which is little that can be read, standeth a 
rubric which says, ‘ Jncipit Vita Nova! Under 
which rubric I find written the words which it is my 
intention to record in this little book,—if not all 


of them, at least those which are of leading mo- 


ment.” Doubtless he felt with the prophetic in- 
stinct of genius, that the world would not be in- 
disposed to know what inspiration it was, under 
which the energies of his soul awoke. Or he 
felt, at least, that in this transcript of his own 
feelings he offered what tribute then lay within his 
power of homage to his Beatrice, and in her to wo- 


It manhood, for the ennobling influences of which to 


him she had been and was the ever-springing 


source. 
Of this little volume, which is comparatively 
little known, even among the readers of Dante, 
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in this country, but which contains the key to 
Dante’s character, it is proposed in the follow- 
ing pages to present as condensed a sketch as pos- 
sible. 


It was at a festival, held in celebration of May- 
day, in the year 1274, at the house of her father, 
Folcho Portinari, a leading and wealthy citizen of 
Florence, that Dante first saw the lady Bice. She 
had just completed hereighth year. He was then 
at the end of his ninth. Her complexion, he in- 
forms ua, was brilliant and engaging, and she wore 
a girdle and other ornaments suitable to a girl of 
her tender years. ‘The impression upon Dante 
was deep and instantaneous. After describing his 
emotions in the fantastic language of the school- 
men, he adds :— 

“From that time forth Love ruled my soul, 
which had submitted itself so readily to his com- 
mand, and he assumed such imperious sway and 
masterdom over me, through the influence given 
to him by my imagination, that I could not choose 
but do his pleasure in all things. He oftentimes 
enjoined me to strive to obtain a sight of this 


young angel ; and thus did [, in my boyhood, go | 


many a time in quest of her; and I saw in her de- 
portment so much that was noble and beautiful, 


that assuredly that saying of the poet Homer | 


might be spoken of her: — 


From heaven she had her birth, and not from mortal clay. | Into whose sight shall come this song of mine, 


“Her image, which was evermore present with 


me, placed me wholly under the thraldom of love; | 


yet were her excellencies so noble, that, in yielding 


to his sway, I carried with me the full sanction of | 


reason, in all those matters where it is of impor- 
tance to listen to her counsel. Were I to dwell 


upon all the passionate acts of my youth, they | 


would appear like fables. I shall not, therefore, 


linger upon these, but, passing over many things, | 
which influenced me strongly at the time, I shall | 
come to those words which are written in my me- | 


mory, under more conspicuous titles.” 

Dante, as we can read in his physiognomy, was 
ashy and bashful boy; but how distant and re- 
verential must his admiration of Beatrice have 
heen, when we find that nine years elapsed before 
he heard her voice. The occasion is thus described 
with all a lover’s minuteness:— 

“ Her dress was snowy white, and with her were 
two ladies, older than herself; and, as she passed 
me, she turned her eyes towards the spot, where | 


stood in breathless trepidation ; and, moved by that | 


ineffable courtesy of nature, which has this day 


received its guerdon ina brighter world, she saluted | 


me in words of such thrilling sweetness, that it 
seemed to me as though I had in that moment be- 
held the utmost limits of bliss. Like a drunken 
man, I rushed away from those about me to the 
solitude of my own chamber, and sate me down to 
muse upon her and her most gracious courtesy. 
And, as I mused, a sweet sleep came over me, in 
which a marvellous vision was presented to my 
eves. Methought I saw within my chamber a 
flame-coloured cloud, and within it the figure of 
one whose imperious eye struck awe into my 
heart. His look was radiant with exultation; and 


BEATRICE, 


among many words which I did not understand, I 
heard these—‘J am thy lord!’ In his arms me- 
thought I saw the form of one asleep, and naked, 
saving a crimson scarf, which was thrown lightly 
round the figure; and, looking on it long and in- 
tently, I knew that it was the lady of my health, 
who had deigned to salute me that same day. In 
one of his hands, methought that he who bore her 
held something that was all on fire; and, turning 
to me, he said, ‘ Behold thy heart!’ And, after a 
space, methought he awoke the sleeper, and, with 
much persuasion, constrained her to eat the thing 
that was burning in his hand, which she did re- 
_luctantly and with hesitation. This done, his joy 
soon after dissolved into the most bitter lamenta- 
tion; and so, all in tears, he took up this lady 
again within his arms, and with her, as I thought, 
_ascended towards heaven. Thereupon such an- 
guish seized me, that my fitful slumber was 

broken, and I awoke. Musing upon what I had 
seen, I resolved to make it known to the many 
famous poets of that time; and, finding that I pos- 
_ sessed the art of ordering words in rhyme, I wrote 
the following sonnet, in which, saluting all who 
were under fealty to love, and entreating them to 
give judgment upon my vision, [ wrote to them 
that which I had seen in my sleep. 





| THE VISION OF THE BURNING HEART. 
| To every captive soul, and gentle heart, 


That they to me its matter may divine, 
Be greeting in Love’s name, our master, sent’! 
A fourth part of the hours was nearly spent, 
When all the stars of heaven most brightly shine, 
When Love came suddeuly before mine eyne, 
Remembering whom with horror makes me start. 
_ Joyful he seemed, and bore within his hand 
My heart; while in his arms, and calmly sleeping, 
My lady folded in a mantle lay. 
He woke her, and she ate, by his command, 
The burning heart, as though she feared her prey ; ’ 
And then Love went his way, deject and weeping.” 


Many replies were made to this sonnet. Among 
others who sought to resolve the fantastic vision 
was the “young father of Italian song,” Guido 
Cavalcanti, one of the noblest and most accom- 
plished gentlemen of Italy, whom Dante warmly 
designates “the foremost of my friends.” His 
sonnet, which, besides being graceful in itself, and 
strangely prophetic, is interesting, as having led to 
the formation of the friendship which ever after- 
wards subsisted between them, runs thus:— 


CAVALCANTI’S REPLY. 


Thou hast, I ween, beheld whate’er of bright, 
Or great, or good, a mortal vision may, 
If thou hast in thee felt his sovereign might, 
Who in the world of honour beareth sway. 

All ’noyance dies, where beams his gracious sight; 
Minds, sanctified by pity, him obey, 
And on our sleep he pours such deep delight, 
That all unfelt he bears our hearts away. 

Your heart he bore away, for well he knew 
That death full soon should call thy lady hence, 
And, fearing this, he fed her with that heart. 

When all in tears he seemed, and thus withdrew, 
Sweet was thy sleep, but soon from thee to part, 
For onward strode its foe, to scare it thence. 


Such visions as these are the fruits of a passion 
so absorbing as Dante's, which did not find its 
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natural vent in being communicated to its object. 
It mingled with all his thoughts, and for a time 
crippled all his powers of activity. Doubtless, he 
displayed all those outward signs of a lover, “ the 
blue eye and sunken,” and the “careless desolation,” 
which Rosalind has described with a wit all the 


more joyous for its lurking sympathy with the | 
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tions which mean nothing, and not the less surely 
so, that they were accompanied by “ certain trifles 
in rhyme.” The lady ultimately left Florence, 
and Dante was thrown into dismay, to find him- 
self deprived of this convenient screen to his at- 
tachment. 

“It occurred to me, that if I did not speak of 


disease. We are not, therefore, surprised to hear | her departure with some degree of regret, my se- 
that he fell into delicate health, and that his cret would quickly be detected, and I determined 
friends formed a shrewd suspicion of the cause. | to record my regrets in a sonnet, which I shall 
Ile kept his own secret, however: “ And, when | transcribe, because my lady was the cause of cer- 
they asked me,” he says, “ ‘ For whom are you so | tain words in the sonnet, as will be apparent to 
love-shaken?’ J smiled, and looked at them, but | those who understand it. 


answered nothing.” 

There is a certain degree of mystery about the 
relation in which Dante stood towards Beatrice. 
Their parents lived near each other—they were of 
equal rank, and they seem to have been friends. 
Up to the time of Dante’s reaching manhood, how- 
ever, it is plain that he had almost no personal in- 
tercourse with Beatrice. Some expressions in this 
book, as well as those in the Paradiso, which have 
already been adverted to, seem to indicate, that not 
only was she not ignorant of his love, but that she 
returned it. 
married, some years before her death, to Simone 
de’ Bardi, a gentleman of rank and fortune. 
Dante himself never alludes to the circumstance, 
nor was this to be expected. Most probably, 
his circumstances in his youth were not such 
as to justify him in aspiring to her hand; his 
father died when he was young, and apparently 
left little fortune; and he may therefore, during 
long years, have nursed in secret that love which 
he felt it would have been dishonourable to have 
pressed upon her notice. Another conjecture, 
which we do not remember to have seen made, 
presents itself tous. The affections of Beatrice 
might have been pre-occupied before Dante de- 
clared his attachment, which he manifestly did not 
do until she reached the years of womanhood. But 
his subsequent intercourse with her, and the purity 
of his attachment, could hardly have failed to 
create in her a tender interest towards him, not 
inconsistent with her duty to her husband. In any 
case, we may be assured, that, whatever the mo- 


It is known, however, that she was | 


{ 





| 


| 





| having some time seen her with my lady. 


Oh, ye who in Love’s paths wayfarers be, 
Attend and see, 

If there be any sorrow like to mine. 

But to my tale, I pray, your ear incline, 
Then say, if I not be 

Of every grief the garner and the key! 

Love, not for any slender worth of mine, 

But in the bounty of his noble heart, 

Me with a life so calm and sweet had bless’d, 
That oft-time to mine ear a voice would start, 
‘ For what rare worth, hath he 

A heart that sits so lightly in his breast ?’ 
Now gone is utterly the fearless mind, 

Rich in love’s priceless gain ; 

And I so poor remain, 

That courage scarce to speak of it I find ! 
And thus, like him, his penury who fain 
Would hide for shame, upon my brow I wear 
A light and jocund air, 

When all my secret heart is rack’d with pain. 


“ After the departure of this lady, it pleased the 
Lord of the angels to call to his glory a young lady 
of exceeding worth, who was much beloved in the 
above named city, [ Florence,] whose body I saw 
lying without soul in the midst of many ladies 
who were weeping most piteously. Then, remem- 
bering me that I had erewhile seen her in the com- 
pany of that sweet lady, [ Beatrice,] I could not 
choose but weep ; and, in my sorrow, I resolved to 
write some words upon her death, in guerdon of 


I made 


some allusion to this in the concluding part of 


| 


what I wrote, as will be very manifest to those 
who understand it.” 

The first of the poems here referred to was the 
following sonnet :-— 


tives were for his reserve, they were dictated by | Weep, lovers, weep, for Love himself is weeping, 


delicate and honourable feelings. To a nature 
like his, there is something from which it shrinks, 
in the very possibility of the name, which is 
regarded with so much reverence, being coupled 
by the tongue of gossip with its own. Le has 
described the device to which he resorted for pre- 
venting this. 

One day at church his eyes were directed to- 
wards Beatrice, when he observed that he had at- 
tracted the attention of a lady who was seated in 
a direct line between Beatrice and himself, and 
who apparently conceived that she was herself the 
object of his glances. Nor was she singular in 
this opinion ; for, as he left the church, he over- 
heard whispers around him, among the gossips, 
which showed that they had fallen into the same 
mistake. He resolved to favour the delusion ; 
and, accordingly, for a period of several years 


paid to the lady in question those gallant atten- 
VOL. X11,.— NO. CXXXIII. 


| 





When ye shall learn the cause he hath for tears ! 
Love the lamenting voice of ladies hears, 
Whose sorrow their sweet eyes in tears is steeping ; 
For villain Death a cruel deed of shame 
Hath wrought on heart that was of noble mould, 
Destroying all the world must dearest hold 
In gentle lady, save her honour’d name ! 
Now, mark what honour Love to her did pay ! 
For I beheld him, with the pallid face 
Of anguish, o’er her clay-cold body bent, 
And oft-time to the sky his gaze was sent, 
Where now that gentle spirit hath its place, 
That lady was of countenance so gay. 


The second runs as follows :— 


Ungentle Death! com on’s enemy, 
Parent of grief, since began to be! 
Inexorable judge, in pity’s scorn, 
Since ever thou my joy from me hast torn, 
That makes me sadly mourn, 
My tongue is wearied with dispraise of thee. 
Sue not for pardon! I will spurn thy plea. 
"Tis meet that all the world should hear from me 
Cc 
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Thy crime—of unblest deeds the most unblest. eyes, it drove forth my quailing powers of vision, 
Already spreads its fame from east to west ; | bidding them do homage to their lady; and he 
But I in every breast alone remained where they had been. And he 


Where love is nursed would kindle hate of thee. 


Thou from the world hast driven fair courtesy, that wished to see and know the god, had only to 


And what of lady is the chiefest flower, look upon the tremor of my eyes.* And when 
Virtue in youth’s gay hour, this most sweet lady did vouchsafe to me her sa- 
All sag pe aeghons ep witchery. lute, such intolerable excess of pleasure overmas- 
Not more will I disclose of what I see . 
, tered me, that frequently my body reeled like a 
»] b th } e ? . . . 
Saag — ee tome ha sa baa py dead thing. Whereby it is apparent, that in her 
Ne’er let him hope to bear her company. | favour was centred all my happiness,—a happiness 


Dante then goes on to relate another vision | which many a time exceeded my power to bear.” 
which he had of Love, who met him as he was, He was smitten with such violent grief upon 
upon a journey to a distant part of the country, | Beatrice passing him without the usual recogni- 
all sighs and unrest, in true lover’s fashion, “ at | tion, that he rushed away to his chamber, where 
every step that carried him farther from her who | he burst into a passion of tears, and sobbed him- 
was his bliss” —* perd ch’io mi dilungava dalla mia | self to sleep “ like a beaten child.” In this slumber 
beatitudine.’ These visions, of course, are not to | he had another vision of Love; and from the 
be taken as meant by Dante in a literal sense. | somewhat mystical language which he records as 
They are merely the forms under which, according | having been addressed to him by the god, this 
to a fashion in poetry, now happily exploded, the | much may be gathered, that Beatrice was by this 
lover’s passion—which is ever adinittedly “ high ‘time no stranger to his love, and did not look un- 
fantastical” —clothes its abstract ideas, Love, in | kindly on it, although there were circumstances 
the present vision, appeared in a pilgrim’s garb, —not improbably her marriage—which rendered it 
meagrely and meanly clad, dejected, and with eyes | unmeet that he should domore than worship her afar 
bent upon the ground. “ ‘I come,’ he said, ‘from | off. Dante’s love, like all genuine love, must have 
that lady who has long been thy shield. I know | been strongly mingled with passion. The anguish 
that she will not return; and therefore I am car- | of resigning her to another must, therefore, have 
rying that heart of thine, which was placed in her | been deep as death. We know, indeed, from other 
keeping by my suggestion, to the lady who, like | sources, that on her marriage he fell seriously ill. 
her, will in future be thy defence.’ And he named | But the struggle over, his spirit might claim the 
her to me, so that I knew her well.” The result sympathy of hers, without shame, and approach 
of this vision was the following sonnet :— “that temple, her fair mind,” with homage purer, 
and not less ardent than before. Meanwhile, his 
object was to reinstate himself in the good opinion 








Riding, some days agone, in piteous mood, 
Heartsick aud weary with the journey’s fret, 


Full in the middle of the way I met _of the lady Beatrice ; and it was in this wise that 
Love in a pilgri’s habit, worn and rude. he addressed her, claiming from her that faith in 
His air, methought, was sadden’d and subdued, | tafe wlatelh wes f affe ti ee" de hie right 
As he had been despoiled of his sway; | cS PS a ee ae ey 
And he came, sadly sighing, up the way | My Song, I’d have you find out Love, and straight 
With downcast eyes, unwilling to be viewed. | With him unto my lady sweet repair, 
When he beheld me, calling me by name, | That my dear lord may urge the suit you bear, 
“I come,” he said,“ from yon far region, now, | With his o’ermastering tongue’s persuasive weight. 
Where dwelt thy heart, while that to me seem’d fit, | Thy bearing is so courteous, oh my lay, 
And for new service back am bringing it :” That e’en alone thou durst— 
Then I so wrapt in thought of him became, Go where thou wilt—look up with fearless glance ! 
That he evanish’d, and | knew not how. But, if thou wouldst securely take thy way, 
On his return to Florence, Dante sought out the | Search out Love first ; 


r 7 1 ; ‘4 > 
lady who had been pointed out in his vision, and ape tages te = ro ot See 
¢ For she to whom I’d have thee now advance, 


he soon carried his affected regard for her so far, | Is, as I learn, against thee much offended ; 

that scandal grew rife; and some reports to his And if by him thou shouldst not come attended, 
discredit having reached the ears of “that most | She thy fair errand haply might misprise. 
sweet lady” (quella gentilissima, an expression, the 50ft let thy voice, when thou art with her, be, 
lingering softness of which seems to have made it | And thus thy strain begin, 


, ' , Invoking pity first thy part to take : 
his favourite epithet for Beatrice) “who was the! « eames the heen thembtiote Ibe, 


destroyer of every vice,” she, in passing, denied Thy gentle ear would win, 
him “ that most witching salute wherein rested all To list to me, while his defence I make. 
his happiness.” What the effect of that salute! Here standeth Love, who, for thy beauty’s sake, 


upon him was, he thus most beauiflly describes. | ramirms ms mai vnage a is will 
b b J 


“ Whenever, and wherever she appeared, it, Love makes him seem to woo another's eyes.” 
seemed as though, in the hope of that dear salute, | Tell her,—* Madonna, with a faith so sure 
I had no longer an enemy in the world—such a| His heart to yours is wrought, 


flame of charity was kindled within me, making | Hebe rahe Age bent on serving you.” 
me to forgive every one who had offended me: and| ig her of hive yen? if this be true ; 


had I then been asked for any favour upon earth,| And, last of all, thine humble prayer renew, 
I could not but have granted it, with glowing | That she forgive my wrong, if wrong there be. 





heart, and humble cheek. And when she drew | ———— pineenanenmrnpssetage ehanen 
near, the spirit of love coursed through my blood, * Re wee einen | Pyran ay eyes, 
and deadened every sense ; then, mounting into my ani’: aitlie andi ot Biegen 
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Or let her bid me die, and she shall see, 
Her servant can obey the stern behest. 
And say to him, whom all kind thoughts do sway, 
“ Ere from her feet thou stir, 
Urge thou my plea, till she admit it there. 
In virtue of my not unpleasing lay 
Abide thon here with her, 
And for thy servant win the guerdon fair. 
If she forgive him, yielding to thy pray’r, 
Let her proclaim his peace with her dear smile.” 
Now go, my gentle Song, but go the while 
Thou wilt be honoured as a welcome guest! 


t 


Calm and reverential as Dante’s voice ever is in | 


approaching his mistress, it was not of course 
without fierce and repeated struggles that he re- 


conciled himself to his hopeless love. Immediately | 


after the poem just quoted, he depicts most vividly 
the conflict of emotions by which he was urged, 
now to renounce this fruitless attachment, now to 
cling closer to a love “ which lifted the inclina- 
tions of its vassal above every thing base.” We 
do not wonder, that, like Rosalind’s Orlando, he 
“would not be cured.” Such love is immortal as 
the soul into which it has entered, and, in its 
keenest pony rejoices in the immortality of its 
pains. Conflicts like those described by Dante in 
the following sonnet, may be lulled into calm for a 
time ; but it isonly the calm of the mountain lake, 
which is liable to be broken by the lightest breeze. 


Of Love, Love only, speaks my every thought ; 
And all so various they be, that one 
Bids me bow down to his dominion ; 
Another counsels me, his power is nought. 

One, flushed with hopes, is all with sweetness fraught; 
Another makes my tears full oft to run; 
Discordant all, save that, by fears undone, 


Where, then, to turn, what think, I cannot tell. 
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aware that she was ignorant of the cause, and that, 
had she known it, she would not have taken part 
in the mirth of her companions, They were 
these :— . 
With other ladies thou dost smile at me, 
Nor thinkest, lady, whence doth come the change, 
That fills mine aspect with a trouble strange, 
When I the wonder of thy beauty see. 
If thou didst know, thou must for charity 
Forswear the wonted rigour of thine eye; 
For when Love finds me near thee, he so high 
Dominion takes and scornful mastery, 
That on my trembling spirits straight he flies, 
And some he slays and some he drives away, 
Till he alone remains to gaze on thee. 
Thence am I changed into another's guise ; 
Yet not so changed, but that the pangs with me, 
Which tortured so those parted spirits, stay. 


“ Why, then, do you continue to seek her pre- 
sence, when you thereby lay yourself so open to ridi- 
cule?” was the thought which occurred to Dante, 
after he had written this sonnet. His answer, 
couched, indeed, in terms somewhat formal, is what 
would be made by ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of “ love’s bondsmen.” “So soon as I call 
up the image of her beauty, so soon am I seized 
with a longing to behold her, so intense that it 
banishes from my memory every unkind thought 
of her; and therefore the passions which shook 
me before do not restrain me from seeking out her 
presence.” In this mood the following sonnet was 
written, in which we recognise much of that mix- 


ture of tenderness and intensity, which marks his 


They strive how gentle pity may be bought. | 


Fain would I speak, yet know not what to say, 
I in love’s mazes am bewildered so: 
And, if I would this jarring strife allay, 
Then must I make petition to my foe, 
My Lady Pity, that she guard me well. 


Soon after this sonnet was written, Dante was | 


unexpectedly brought into contact with Beatrice, | 


at an entertainment where she, with many other | 


ladies, was present as a guest. 
agitated upon seeing her. His emotion was per- 
ceived, and made the subject of jest and raillery by 


He was violently | 


later writings. 


All angry murmurs die within my breast, 
Fair jewel, whensoe’er | look on thee. 
And, when I’m near thy side, Love whispers me, 
“Fly, if to thee Death be no welcome guest!” 
My heart’s pale hue is on my face imprest ; 
Fails every prop whereon I should rely ; 
Methinks the very stones cry out, “ Die, die |” 
So wild the promptings of my fierce unrest. 
A sinful man is he, that sees me then, 
Nor does not seek, by pity’s kindly breath, 
To cheer the soul in its so dread despair ; 
That pity, which, alas! your scorn hath slain, 
Whose sad effects speak in the deathlike glare 
Of these poor eyes, that fain would close in death. 


Akin to this is the sonnet next in order, which 


the ladies present, in which Beatrice joined. Emo- | Dante, who seems to have watched narrowly every 
tions like these have been the legalized topics of | phase of his emotions, says was written to record 


raillery time out of mind, though inwardly re- | 
garded with feelings serious enough by many who 
join in the mirth. It jars us to find Beatrice | 
taking part with her friends. But there may | 
have been causes for this—the necessity, for ex- | 
ample, of not seeming to encourage or sympathise 
with her lover,—which it is impossible to estimate, 
but for which, in justice to her, allowance must 
be made, To Dante’s sensitive heart the shock 
was bitter indeed, 

“T returned,” he says, “to my chamber, and 
there weeping, and blushing as I wept, I said to 
myself ;—* If this lady knew my condition, I do 
hot think she would have made sport of my aspect 
as she did, but rather that she would have pitied 
me deeply.’ So thinking, I determined to ad- 
dress some lines to her, in which I should indicate 
the cause of my agitation, telling her I was well 





certain states of feeling to which he had not pre- 


viously given utterance. We pass over his analy- 


sis of these, as the lines speak for themselves. 


Full many a time I ponder on the drear 
And heavy hours which love doth make my doom; 
And then I ery, “ Alas!” in piteous cheer, 
“ Was ever fate like mine—so wrapt in gloom t” 
For Love, with sudden shock, arsails me so, 
That I of life am well-a-nigh forsaken ; 
One power alone remains, and that to show 
The beauties forth that so my soul have taken. 
Then I resolve,—this shall no longer be, 
And come to seek thee, all amort and pale, 
Thinking by sight of thee to cure my pain ; 
But when | lift mine eyes to look on thee, 
My heart within my bosom ‘gins to quail, 
And my perturbed soul takes flight from every vein. 


Having in these sonnets, as he thought, fully 


declared his own emotions, Dante resolved to write 
no more upon this theme, until he had collected 
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“fresh and more noble matter” for his song. A 
conversation with certain ladies of his acquain- 
tance, who were cognisant of his unhappy love, 
suggested to him the resolution to dedicate his 
future compositions to the praises of his mistress. 
He was for a time deterred from doing so by the 
fear that he had undertaken a task too high for 
him. 

“ But, as I was walking one day along a road, 
by the side of a bright and sparkling stream, I 
was seized with a desire to sing of her, so strong, 
that I began straightway to think in what terms 
I should couch my strain; and I thought that it 
would be unmeet to speak of her, except to ladies, 
in the second person ; and not to every lady either, 
but only to such as were of pure and noble hearts. 
Then, as it were spontaneously, the following words 
mounted to my lips : 


Donne, ch’arete intelletto d'amore. 
Ladies, who in the lore of love are deeply read. 


These words I treasured up in my mind with 
great delight, thinking to use them for the open- 
ing of my lay. Wherefore, having returned home, 
and meditated for some time, I commenced the 
following canzone, which begins with them. 


THE PRAISES OF BEATRICE, 


Ladies, who in the lore of love are deeply read, 
I of my lady would discourse with you; 

I cannot paint her worth in colours true, 

Yet will my heart be eased by this essay. 
When all her graces rise before my view, 
Such sweetness on my soul by love is shed, 
That, if I then but dared the theme pursue, 
The world would be enamoured of my lay. 

In no aspiring verse will I portray 

Her charms, lest fear should shame my trembling wing; 
But of her noble nature I will sing 

In strains that feebly all her worth display, 
To you, fair dames and damosels, for this 

Is not a theme for meaner ears, I wis. 


An angel, gifted high with godlike thought, 
Calls out and says, “ Sire, in the world are seen 
Deeds passing wonder, by a soul y-wrought, 
Whose brightness e’en thus high reflects its sheen !” 
The heavens, which, saving her, did lack for nought, 
For this excelling gift its lord besought, 
And every saint put up a suppliant pray’r. 
Pity alone for us stept in between. 
“ What judgeth God, shall with Madonna fare (” 
“ Beloved well of me, in patience bear, 
That, while me pleaseth so, your hope serene 
Should tarry, where is one her loss shall wail, 
And who will tell the accurst that writhe in bale, 
1 of the blest the blessed hope have seen.” 


In the high heavens they for Madonna long. 
Now would I make you of her worth to know. 
Let her, I say, who would seem noble, go 
Still by her side; for when she passeth by, 
Love casts on villain hearts a blight so strong, 
Their every thought doth quail and crumble low; 
And whom he grants to gaze on her must grow 
A thing of noble stature, or must die. 
And when he finds a man, that in her eye 
May fitly stand, that man her worth approves ; 
Health-giving joy within his bosom moves, 
And wrong-forgetting, meek humility. 
Still higher grace to him kind Heaven doth send; 
For who hath talk’d with her can have no evil end. 


Love says of her, Can ought of mortal clay 
Be all so pure, yet so divinely fair ! 
Then, eyeing her, he to himself doth swear 
Heaven meant in her a paragon to frame. 


Her skin is tinct like pearl, yet such as may 

A lady in hér beauty fitly wear. 

She is the sum of all on earth most rare ; 

Beauty by her bright standard tests its claim. 
From her sweet eyes Love’s thrilling soul of flame 
Goes sparkling forth, whene’er she looks around, 
Striking the eyes that on her charms are bound, 
And piercing, till each heart doth feel its blame. 
You see Love pictured in her face; but none 
With fixed eye may gaze that face upon. 


My Song, with ladies manifold, I know, 
Thou wilt converse, when thou shalt forth be sent. 
Then heed my counsel, since I’ve nursed thy bent, 
As Love’s own daughter, gentle, young, and gay. 
Be this thy prayer, wherever thou dost go :— 
“ Teach me the way to her, whose praise is blent 
In all my lines—their glorious ornament !” 
And that thy task its end accomplish may, 
Linger not thou with men of vulgar clay; 
Strive, if thou canst, that thou be only shown 
To man or maid of courteous heart alone; 
For these, eftsoons, will speed thee on thy way. 
Where she is, thou wilt find Love seated too : 
Commend me to him, as behoves thee do ! 


In this fine poem, as, indeed, throughout his 
works, wherever Beatrice is mentioned, Dante says 
almost nothing of her personal charms. All that 
we can gather of the details of these is, that her 
hair was light, and her complexion pale, or rather, 
perhaps, that exquisite tint suggested by the ex- 
clamation of another poet— 





| “ Oh, call it fair, not pale !” 


He paints her by the impression she produced.* We 


see the beauty of her soul in her face and deport- 
ment. Doubtless her charms of feature and form 
were of that rarest kind which, by their fine har- 
mony, are thought of but as one, and which we no 
more think of regarding or describing in detail, 
_ than we do of severing the colour or fragrance of the 
rose-leaf from the leaf itself. Her smile, the “ dolce 
riso,” had in it a peculiar fascination. When she 


smile binds him to her with its olden meshes : — 
Lo santo riso 
A se traéli con l’antica rete. 

Purg. Canto xxxii. 





And in the “ Paradiso,” Canto xxx. he says, that 

like the feeble sightthat is dazzled by the sun, so is 

his spirit dispossessed of itself at the remembrance 
of that sweetest smile. The thoughtful sweetness 

of this smile is, indeed, the characteristic most 

strongly associated with the idea of Beatrice. 

Dante has indicated it exquisitely in the second of 
the two following sonnets, which, in the original, 
_are to this hour unrivalled in Italian literature for 
richness of cadence, as they are perfect in the grace 
of their sentiment :— 


WHAT IS LovE? 


They are the same, Love and the gentle heart ! 
So runs the saw, which from the sage I stole; 
Nor can they more abide, from each apart, 
Than reason, parted from the reasoning soul. 
* This is always the best species of portrait-painting. 

Take, for cnemnpia, (thelie’s ple: 2s Fo in’ the mors of the 

torture inflicted -" Iago. “Oh, the world hath not & 


sweeter creature. 





command him tasks.” How much more vivid a picture is 
there in these words of Desdemona’s mental and personal 
graces, than in any of the numerous more ci i 
descriptions of these in other parts of the play! 





appears to Dante in the “ Purgatorio,” this sainted 


he might lie by an emperor's side, and 
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Nature, in genial hour, createth these : 
Love to be king, the heart his rvyal place, 
Where slumbering he lies, and takes his ease; 
A moment now, now for a lengthened space. 
Beauty, in lady breathing thoughtful breath, 
Comes, witching all: then in the heart doth grow 
Desire of that, which makes its great delight; 
And, lingering there, so long it tarrieth, 
That it awakes the sleeping Love; and so 
Hath manly worth in lady equal might. 


THE BEAUTY OF BEATRICE. 


Love hath his throne within my lady’s eyes, 
Whence all she looks on wears his gracious mien. 
All turn to gaze, where she abroad is seen, 

And whom she greets from him his colour flies; 

With downward gaze he stands abashed, and sighs, 
Remembering all his own unworthy blames. 
Anger and pride before her fly. Ye dames, 

Lend me your aid, her matchless worth to prize ! 

All gentleness, all thoughts serene, and meek, 
Grow in the heart of him that hears his voice. 

To see her once is ever to rejoice : 

Her look, when a faint smile is on her cheek, 
Nor tongue can tell, nor memory hold in view, 
So winning-gracious is the sight, and new. 


A few days after these sonnets were written, 
Beatrice’s father died, (a.p. 1287.) It was the 
custom in Florence then, as it continues still to be 
in some parts of Europe, to hold funereal meetings 
at the house of the deceased, where the ladies of 
the family received the condolences of their female, 
and the men of their male, friends. Dante, who 
was a friend of the Portinari family, was among 
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the visiters. The affliction of Beatrice for the loss 
of her parent was excessive ; and in Dante, 
whose love would ever have screened his mistress 
from the lightest touch of sorrow, her distress | 
necessarily awakened the deepest sympathy. Lis- | 
tening to the words of the female friends of Bea- | 
| 
' 
| 


trice, as they passed out from her room, Dante 
heard them describe the state of anguish in which 
they had seen her. This gave rise to the following | 
sonnets, in the first of which he is supposed to 
address these female friends of Beatrice ; while the | 
second contains their reply :— | 
Ye who a semblance so dejected wear, 
With downcast eyes, that show your griefs to view, | 
Whence do ye come, that in your pallid hue 
The colour of the marble stone you wear ! 
Say, have you seen our lady sweet, her fair, 
Meek visage bathed in tears’ ungracious dew ? 
Speak, ladies, speak ! Is my heart’s whisper true,— 
The whisper prompted by your noble air? 
And if ye come, where grief such triumph kept, 
Then rest ye with me, yet awhile, I pray, 
And hide not from me what her sorrows be; 
For by your eyes I see, that you have wept, 
And, changed so sadly, ye retrace your way, 
That my heart trembles, such distress to see. 








Art thou the man, who hast so often sung 
To us the worth that in our lady lies ! 
Thy voice is his, full surely; but thy guise 
Proclaims thee of a different lineage sprung. 
Why dost thou weep, with heart so sorely wrung, 
That others look on thee with pitying eyes ! 
Say, hast thou seen her weep, and in such wise, 
Thou couldst not hide the grief that to thee clung? 
#ave us to weep, and sadly range along. 
He does a sin who seeks to comfort us ; 
For we have heard her in her anguish cry; 
And so deject her look, and piteous, 
That whosoe’er should view such sorrow’s wrong, 
Must feel his heart for grief within him die. 
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A few days afterwards, Dante became seriously 
ill. Lying on a sickbed, and reflecting on the 
fragility of human life, the thought for the first 
time came across his mind that even the sweet 
Beatrice must one day die. “ Dé necessita con- 
viene che la gentilissina Beatrice alcuna volta si 
muoja.” The agitation of this thought increased 
his fever, and in his delirium he had a vision of 
her death, which he has told with a vivid power 
peculiar to himself, both in prose and in the verses 
which we are about to quote. A lady, a relation 
of his own, who was watching by his couch, seeing 
the perturbed state in which he was, called to her 
assistance certain other ladies, who were in an ad- 
joining room, and who endeavoured, by words of 
kindness, to distract his attention from its “ sorry 


| fancies.” 


“ And as they spoke, the strong delusion ceased, 


| just as I was upon the point of saying, ‘Oh, Bea- 


trice, mayest thou be blessed!’ And I had already 
said, ‘Oh, Beatrice,’ when, checking myself, I 
opened my eyes, and saw that it was a dream ; 
and although I had uttered this name, my voice 
was so broken with sobs, that they did not hear it. 
With this I was well pleased, as I should have 
been deeply ashamed had they detected any symp- 
tom of my love.” 

On his recovery, he recorded this prophetic 
vision in the following canzone :— 


DANTE’S DREAM. 


A lady fair, compassionate, and young, 

With all good graces bounteously adorn’d, 

Stood by, where, calling oft on death, I lay. 

When she beheld my face with anguish wrung, 
And heard the wandering words wherein I mourn’d, 
She wept aloud, so sore was her dismay; 

And other ladies, by these sounds of wo 

Attracted to the chamber where I lay, 

Led her, all tears, away, 

Then strove my scatter’d senses to restore ; 

And one cried, “ Sleep no more ”’ 

Another, “ Wherefore dost thou vex thee so?” 
Then through the mists of that strange dream I broke, 
And, calling on my lady’s name, awoke. 


So mournful were the accents from me came, 


And broken so with sobs and sighs, that I 

Alone within my heart did know that sound; 

And, with a visage all abash’d with shame, 

Which to my cheek had sent its blushing dye, 
Touch’d with their gentle love, I turn’d me round, 
So wan and worn, that, seeing me, they found 

Sad images of death around them spread. 

“ Oh, soothe this weary head !”’ 

So whispered each to each in accents soft; 

And they did ask me oft, 

“ What has unmann’d thee so with direful stound (” 
And when I had somewise been comforted, 

“ Ladies, 1’ll tell you what I saw !" | said. 


Whilst I lay musing on my life’s decay, 
And saw how frail and fleeting was its span, 
Love wept within my heart, where he doth lie; 
For that my soul was struck with such dismay, 
As o’er my thought the sad reflection ran, 
That all too surely should my lady die. 
Then was I smitten with such agony, 
That mine eyes closed, weigh’d down with dark despair, 
And so affrighted were 


My spirits, that they all turn’d round in flight; 
And then, reft of the light 
Of knowledge and of truth, in fancy’s eye 
Women I saw, that moan’d along the air, 
“Thou’rt dead !” amd* Thoushalt die!” and rested ne'er. 
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Next, many a strange and doubtful shape of wo 
I saw, while through that idle dream I went. 
I seem’d to be I knew not where, and see 
Ladies dishevell’d, wandering to and fro, 
Some weeping, and some uttering loud lament, 
That to the soul shot burning agony. 
Then slowly grew the sun, as seem’d to me, 
Dark and more dark, and Love’s star show’d its head, 
And tears by both were shed : 
Birds, flying through the air, fell to the ground, 
And the earth quaked around, 
And a man hail’d me, wan, with tottering knee, 
“ How now ! hast thou not heard the news!” he said. 
“ Thy lady, she who was so fair, is dead.” 


I raised my eyes, that drowned were with tears, 
And, like some gently falling shower of manna, 
Angels I saw, up to the welkin soar. 

Before them that bright train a cloudlet bears, 
And, as they rise, they all cry out, “ Hosannah !” 
What else they said, my mind has not in store. 
Then Love exclaimed,“ 1’l] hide the truth no more. 
Come, see our lady, where in death she lies.” 
Imagination’s fantasies 

Then took me, where I saw my lady dead. 

And when with her I had my gazing fed, 

Some ladies drew a scarf the body o’er; 

And on her face was perfect calm express’d, 

That seem’d as though it said, “ I am at rest.” * 


Then in my grief I grew so meek of mind, 
Seeing in her a meekness so serene, 
That I exclaim’d. “O Death, I hold thee sweet, 
Since thou hast with my dearest lady been. 
Thou shouldst be deem’d a gentle thing and kind; 
Pity, and not disdain, for thee were meet. 
So long I to thy mansions to retreat, 
Thy colours are upon my heart impressed ; 
Oh, come at its behest !” 
Then went I forth, with sigh and heavy moan; 
And when I was alone, 
I said, and look’d to heaven, her blessed seat, 
“ Oh, beauteous soul, who seeth thee is blest !” 
When you awoke me; and—you know the rest. 


The next time Dante saw his mistress, it was in 
company with the wife of his friend, Guido Caval- 
canti, “a lady of rare beauty,” of a bright and 
joyous kind, as we may conjecture from the name, 
Primavera, (Spring,) which had been given to her. 
Her real name was Giovanna. This encounter 
gave rise to the following graceful sonnet, which 
Dante wrote for his friend Cavalcanti, being well 
assured that his heart beat as warmly as ever in 
admiration of the beauty of his sweet Primavera. 


GIOVANNA AND BICE, 


I felt within my heart a sudden war 
Of fancies sweet, which slumbering there had been, 
And then I saw Love coming from afar: 
Searce knew I him, so jocund was his mien. 

“ Now, do me honour meet !”’ did he exclaim : 
And smiles were cluster’d round his every word; 
Some little space | stood beside my lord, 


When, looking towards the quarter whence he came, 


I saw the Lady Vanna, side by side 

With Lady Bice,—each a miracle,— 

To where we stood, advancing smilingly. 
Then Love to me, as I stood wondering, cried, 


—— es TSA ahaa 





she lay dead :— 


Pallido no, ma piu che neve bianca; 
Parea poser, come persona stanca, &c. 


Not pale, but whiter than the snow; she lay 
Like one into her rest fatigued away. . 
It seemed as though her spirit, ere it fled, 
Upon her sweet and gracious eyes had shed 
A gentle slumber, a peculiar grace— 

Death showed so lovely in her lovely face. 


* Compare with this Petrarch's description of Laura, as 
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“ This one is Spring !” His words I noted well. 
“ That, Leve is called, she so resembles me.” 

“This most sweet lady,” continues Dante, 
speaking of Beatrice, “ was an object of so much 
interest, that as she passed along the street, people 
ran to catch a sight of her; a circumstance which 
gave me infinite delight ; and when she drew near 
to any one, afeeling of so profound reverence came 
over his heart, that he had not courage to lift his 
eyes, nor to return her salute. But she, crowned 
and clothed with humility, pursued her way, de- 
monstrating no triumph in the admiration which 
she saw and heard around her. Many exclaimed, 
as she went by, ‘ This is not a woman ; but one of 
the fairest of heaven’s angels ;’ others, ‘ This is a 
marvel ; blessed be the Lord that he hath wrought 
so wonderfully !’ I say, her demeanour was so full 
of grace, and dignity, and every charm, that 
looking upon her, men felt within them an emotion 
of inexpressible sweetness and elevation ; nor was 
it possible for any one to see her, without feeling a 
sigh rising unconsciously from his breast. These 
effects I determined to embody in verse, that not 
only those who had opportunities of seeing her, but 
others might know, what of her fair perfections 
might be expressed in words; and therefore I 
wrote this sonnet :— 
So kind, so full of gentle courtesy, 

My lady’s greeting is, that every tongue 

To silence thrills, and eyes that on her hung 


_ With mute observance, dare no more to see. 
| Onward she moves, clothed with humility, 
| 
| 








Hearing, with look benign, her praises rung; 
A being seeming sent from heaven among 
Mankind, to show what heavenly wonders be. 

| Within her looks such stores of pleasance lie, 
That through the gazer’s eyes creeps to his heart 
A sweetness, must be tasted to be known; 

And from his lips, with love in every tone, 

A spirit soft and gentle seems to part, 
Which to the soul keeps ever saying,—* Sigh !” 


“This lady mine was so highly esteemed, that 
not only was she honoured and praised, but many 
others beside were honoured and praised for her 
sake. This 1 endeavoured to express in the fol- 
lowing sonnet. 


He fully sees her matchless worth, who sees 
That lady mine, with other ladies round. 
They whom she chooses for her mates are bound 
To render thanks to heaven with grateful knees. 
Such virtue rare her beauty hath, in sooth, 
No envy stirs in other ladies’ breast, 
But in its light they walk beside her, dressed 
In gentleness, and love, and noble truth ! 
Her looks, whate’er they light on, seem to bless, 
Nor her alone make lovely to the view, 
But all her peers through her have honour too: 
In all she does such courtly gentleness, 
None can recal her worth without a sigh 
Of love, oppressed with that sweet memory. 


“ Thinking one day upon what I had said of my 
lady in the two preceding sonnets, and perceiving 

that I had not spoken of what was then at work 

within me, it seemed to me as though I had 
/spoken of her imperfectly ; and therefore I re 
solved to write a poem in which I should express 
_how I seemed to be disposed towards her influence, 
, and how itacted upon me. And not thinking that 
this could be told within the limits of a sonnet, I 
began this canzone. 
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So long has love enchained me as his thrall, 
And so accustomed to his empiry, 
That, tyrannous as at first he seemed to me, 
Now on my heart his rigours sweetly fall. 
So, when by him my better parts are all 
Thrown down, and seems as every power would flee, 
Even then so great my soul’s sweet ecstacy, 
My trembling cheek grows pale as funeral pall. 
Then love within me gathers might apace, 
Making my sighs in words proclaim their wo, 
And calling on my lady, forth they go, 
Entreating her to take me to her grace. 
Thus still it chances, when she looks on me, 
And none might deem, how humbled then I be. 


“ Quomodo sola sedet civitas plena populo! Facta 
est quasi vidua domina gentium.* 1 was engaged 
upon this canzone, and had just finished the above 
stanza, when the Lord of Justice called this most 
sweet lady to triumph under the banner of Mary, 
that blessed queen of heaven, whose name was had 
in deepest reverence by the lips of this sainted 
Beatrice.” 

What a world of anguish is comprised in the 
exclamation to which Dante here gives vent! The 
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shock of LBeatrice’s death nearly killed him. | 
«* What with weeping and anguish,” says Boccacio, | 
“and total disregard of his external appearance, | 


he became like some savage thing ; his cheeks hag- 


gard, his beard neglected, and his whole aspect | 


transformed from what it used to be ; a spectacle 
of misery that moved the compassion of strangers, 
as well as friends.” 
we see Dante, like the Lady Constance in King 
John, bearing a spirit unwillingly detained in its 
prison-house of clay. 

Look, who comes here! A grave unto a soul, 


Holding the afflicted spirit against its will, 
In the vile prison of the afflicted breath. 


Sorely and long must he have struggled, before 


In this picture of desolation, | 


his spirit was calmed into submission to this cala- 


mity. He passes over this part of his story lightly, 
prompted, doubtless, by a feeling which can readily 
be appreciated. Such struggles are between Hea- 
ven and a man’s own soul. 
wearied himself with unavailing tears, he sought 
relief in clothing his sorrow in words, and com- 
posed the following exquisite canzone :— 


THE DIRGE OF BEATRICE. 


The eyes, that mourn in pity of the heart, 

Such pain have suffered from their ceaseless tears, 
That they are utterly subdued at last ; 

And would I still the ever-gnawing smart, 
That down to death is leading all my years, 
Forth in wild sobs must I my misery cast ; 
And now, remembering how in days gone past 
To you, sweet ladies, gladly I addressed 

My speech of that dear lady mine, while she 
Yet lived, I'll urge my plea 

To none save gentle heart in lady’s breast— 
And, weeping, still of her my song shall be, 
Who suddenly to heaven hath ta’en her flight, 
And left Love with me here, a mournful wight. 


Yes, Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 
To realms where angels dwell and are in peace; 
You, ladies, hath she left, with them to stay. 
She was not hence, like other mortals, riven 
By chill or calenture, or such disease, 
Bat for her mighty worth alone was borne away. 





But when he had | 


| 
| 
} 


’ 
‘ 





For her meek nature shed so bright a ray, 
It beamed to heaven, and with a light so blest, 
As woke amaze in the Eternal Sire, 
And kindled sweet desire 
To call a soul so lovely to his rest. 
Then made He it from earth to Him aspire. 
Deeming this life of care and sorrowing 
Unworthy of se fair and pure a thing ! 
Forth from the lovely habitation, where 
Supreme in grace it dwelt, her soul is gone, 
And in a worthy place shines starry-bright. 
He who can speak of her, nor weep, doth bear 
Within his breast a worthless heart of stone, 
Where no benignant influence e’er can light. 
The groveilling heart could never gain such height 
As to imagine aught of her, and so 
It ne’er is moved by the desire to weep. 
But sadness him assails,and yearning deep 
In sighs and burning tears to veut his wo, 
And o’er his soul a black despair doth creep, 
Who hath, yea even in thought, at any time 
Seen what she was, and how we lost her in her prime. 
With deepest anguish is my bosom rent, 
When rushes to my mind the thought of her, 
Who in my heart doth hold the chiefest place, 
And oft-time, when my thoughts on death are bent, 
A wish so sweet doth then within me stir, 
That death’s pale hue mounts up into my face, 
And wrapt in fancy thus, such pain apace 
Doth o’er each nerve, and trembling fibre run, 
As breaks the dream, that made my sorrow less; 
And such my sore distress, 
That all for shame my fellow-men I shun; 
Then, weeping lonely in my wretchedness, 
I call on Beatrice— “Oh! Thou art dead!” 
And calling so on her, am comforted. 


Such tears and sighs, and wailing and dismay, 
Burst from my heavy heart, when none is near, 
As none might hear, nor be with pity wrung ; 
And what my life has been since that sad day, 
When my dear lady sought a brighter sphere, 
May never be expressed by mortal tongue. 
Thus, ladies, you to whom I oft have sung, 
What now I am, I cannot fitly speak. 

So wasted in my misery I be, 

My whole heart struck from out me utterly, 
That every man, who sees my death-like cheek, 
Seems as he said—* I will not aught with thee |” 
But what I am my lady doth regard, 

And still from her I hope for my reward! 


My plaintive Song, take now thy mournful way, 
And find the dames and damosels, to whom 
Thy sisters joyful-gay, 
Were wont to bear the light of sunny gladness, 
And thou, distressful daughter of my sadness, 
Go thou and dwell with them in cheerless gloom ! 


“After this canzone was composed,” he saya, 


|“ there came to me one, who, according to the de- 


grees of friendship, was my friend next in order 
after my first—one connected by the nearest ties 
of blood with this glorious being.” This is Bea- 
trice’s brother. “ After some conversation, he 
besought me to write for him something regarding 
a lady who was dead; and he disguised his lan- 
guage, as though he were speaking of another 
lady, whom I knew to be also dead. Wherefore, 
I perceiving that he made the request solely with a 


_ view to that blessed saint, promised to comply with 


; 


* “ How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people ! | 


She is heeome as a widow, she t 


nations !*— Lamentations, chap. i. ¥. i. 


was gteat among the 


| 





his request.” 
The resultof this request, conveyed with a delicacy 


| so touching, was the following beautiful sonnet :— 
_ Come, oh ye gentile hearts, that hear my ery, 


And listen to the sighs, for pity’s sake, 
Which from my heart’s sore desolation break, 
Sighs, but for which | must with anguish die! 
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For oftentimes mine eyes rebel, when I, 
Wearied with mourning for my lady so, 
Long for a stream of blessed tears to flow, 
And ease the griefs that in my bosom lie. 
Oft will you hear my prayer sent up to her, 
That noble lady mine, who to a sphere 
Deserving of her worth hath turned away, 
Blent with dispraises of this life’s vile stir, 
Breathed by a sorrowing soul, that lingers here, 
Abandonéd of that which was its stay. 


Replete as this sonnet is with pathos, it seemed | 
to Dante not sufficiently to express the depth of 
emotion experienced by Beatrice’s brother or him- 
self. He therefore composed the following can- | 
zone, the first half of which was meant for the 
brother, the latter half for himself:— 





Alas! whenever I recal the thought, 

That never more I may 

Behold the lady whom I so lament, 

Then in my heart of hearts such grief is wrought, 
That, by my passion rent, 

I ery —* Oh, why my soul, here longer stay ?”’ 
For lo, the pangs which thou shalt bear alway, 
In this vile world, to thee so full of woes, 

Fill me with fears, and sadden all my breath. 
Then do I call on death 

To lap me in his soft and swect repose, 

And say —* Oh, come to me !” with love so deep, 
That I, when others die, with envy weep. 


Mingled with all my sobs, a wailing dim 
Is heard, that day and night 
Calls still on death with low and piteous swell. 
My every hope and wish is turned to him, 
Since my sweet lady fell, 
Crushed in her prime by his remorseless might : 
Because her gracious beauty, from our sight 
Transported far, on high is beaming now 
With spiritual radiance so divine, 
That all the heaven doth shine 
With love’s own light, to which the angels bow, 
Wondering with their calm eyes, profound and clear, 
To see such gentle grace sprung from the mortal sphere. 


On the anniversary of Beatrice’s death, Dante 
was sitting musing upon her memory, and sketched 
the figure of an angel, as he pursued his reverie. 
Turning round, he observed that several friends 
had entered his room, and were looking over him 
as he drew. He rose apologising for not having 
observed them, and did not resume his sketch until 
they retired. It then occurred to him to write 
something as a memorial of this anniversary, and 
to address it to the friends who had visited him. 
This scene, which presents fine materials for a pic- 
ture, was then recorded in the following sonnet :— 


Into my lonely thought that noble dame, 
Whom love bewails, had entered in the hour, 
When you, my friends, attracted by his power, 
To see the task that did employ me, came. 

Love felt her gentle presence in my brain, 
And straight in my distracted heart he woke: 
“ Go forth, go forth!” Thus to my sighs he spoke, 
And they went forth, a lamentable train. 

Forth from my heart with sounds of wail they rolled, 
Such sounds as oft-times with their dismal close | 
Bring tears of anguish into these sad eyes. | 

But they, which came with sharpest pang, were those | 
Which said —* Oh intellect of noble mould, 
A year to-day it is since thou didst seek the skies !” 


“ Some time after this,” he continues, “ I was 
standing one day absorbed in sad thoughts of times 


gone by, and my looks bore upon them the visible 
impress of the terrible anguish within me. Re- | 





' 
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covering myself, I lifted my eyes to see whether 
I was observed. At a neighbouring window stood 
a lady with her eyes bent upon me with an ex- 
pression of the profoundest pity. Wherefore, see- 
ing that when the wretched observe that they 
excite the compassion of others, they are apt to be 
moved to tears, as if in pity of themselves, I felt 
the tears begin to mount up into my eyes. Fear- 
ing, therefore, to let the misery of my state be 
seen, I turned away; saying within myself, ‘ It 
cannot be but that this lady owns a most noble 
and loving nature ;’ and therefore I resolved to 
write a sonnet to her, embodying what I thought, 
in these terms :— 


Lady, these eyes of mine have seen of late 
What depth of pity gathered on thy cheek, 
Marking the troubled mien, and eyes that speak 
The anguish which is evermore my mate. 

Then well I knew, thy thoughts were of my fate, 
And of the cloud that darkens all my days,— 
And so mine eyes I did not dare to raise, 

As fearing they might show my vile estate. 

And in my heart thy look did so prevail, 
That in mine eyes I felt the rising tears, 
And from thy presence tore myself away. 

Then in my soul I said, with trembling fears, 

“ Sure with this lady dwells that love to-day 
Which sends me mourning forth with such sad wail.” 


“ This lady’s face was full of pity, and pale, as 
if with love ; so that it often reminded me of my 
most noble lady, who was always of that hue. 
And often, often, when unable to weep, or to subdue 
my sadness, I went to see this compassionate lady, 
whose looks seemed to have the power of drawing 
tears from my eyes. Thereupon I felt a desire to 
write farther to her, and I said :— 


“ Never was Pity’s semblance, or Love’s hue, 
So wondrously in face of lady shown, 

That tenderly gave ear to sorrow’s moan, 
Or looked on woful eyes, as shows in you. 
What time my sorrow-stricken cheek you view 

Grow pale before you, to my mind you bring 
So sad remembrance of a certain thing, 
1 strongly fear my heart will rend in two. 
I cannot choose but that my wasted eyes 
Should gaze on you again and yet again, 
So longingly they yearn to vent their grief: 
And you increase their wish for such relief, 
So that they pine away with longings vain, 
For in your presence not a tear will rise.” 


Dante found himself becoming too fond of the 
society of this lady ; and reproached himself bit- 
terly for so far forgetting the lady of his heart as 
to find solace for a time in another's kindness. 
Ilow natural is all this! And if, as has been 
conjectured with reason, the lady in question was 
Gemma Donati, who afterwards became his wife, 
does it not give the assurance that their union was 
a happy one ?7—she, in the full knowledge that she 
did not possess his first and deepest love, laying 


aside every feeling but that of reverence and af- 


fection for a heart in which to hold even the second 


place was an ambition not unworthy of a lofty 
nature, and seeking by tenderness and full sym- 
pathy to give to it that balm which it so sorely 
needed ; while he, on the other hand, was bound 
to her by the ties of gratitude, which his gentle 
heart must have promptly acknowledged. 

There is something deeply affecting in the follow- 
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ing lines. Beatrice, “enskyed and sainted” Bea- 
trice, the soul of his soul, forgotten ! 


The bitter tears which you, poor eyes, have wept, 
For now this many a day, as you have seen, 
Have tears of pity drawn from others’ eyne. 
Meseems as now in you the memory slept, 

Or fain would sleep, of her—if I deceived, 

So traitor-like, the faith to which I swore, 
And ceased not to disturb you evermore, 
Rememb’ring you of her, for whom you grieved. 

Eyes, ye are vain, and that doth work me care, 
And so alarmeth me, I greatly dread 
The earnest looking of a lady’s eyes. 

“ Except in death and its oblivion, ne’er 
Should you forget your lady who is dead ;” 

So speaks my heart to me, and then it sighs. 


Natural as it was for a nature like Dante's to 
be deeply mortified at the slightest wavering in 
his allegiance to his Beatrice, we are not surprised 
to find him, immediately after this, reasoning with 
himself how far he was warranted in refusing to 
seek the solace, and diversion to his thoughts, 
which he found in this growing fondness for a 
lady of so much worth and beauty. This feeling 
found-vent in the following sonnet. 


Lady, a gentle thought, which speaks of you, 

Oft steals into the chambers of my brain, 

And reasons there of love in so sweet strain 

That my heart yields its every dictate to. 
Thus with my heart my soul doth parley: “ Who 

Is this that brings such comfort to our pain, 

And such ascendency doth o’er us gain, 

She leaves no thought that brings not her to view?” 
The heart replies: “ Oh, soul, that woful art, 

This is from Love a spirit newly sent, 

That unto me his lord’s high mandate shows. 
Yea, and his life, and all the power he owes, 

Spring from the eyes of her—that gentle heart— 

Whose bosom with the pangs of ours was rent.” 





If, however, the strength of Dante’s impressions | 
in regard to Beatrice wavered, it was only for a | 
very brief space. The old time, with all its en- | 
nobling, though now saddened recollections, came | 
over him, and he cast from him the momentary | 
vanity. Never again was his allegiance to be | 
tainted. “ And being desirous that this unworthy | 
desire and vain temptation should be seen to have 
been rooted out, so that no doubts upon that point 
might be formed upon the verses which I had pre- 
viously written, I composed a sonnet in which my 
determination was embodied.” It is as follows :— 


Alas, alas! through force of many sighs 
That of sad thoughts within the heart are bred, 
Mine eyes are vanquish’d, and of power are shorn, 
To look on one who them with favour eyes. 

But two desires they show—such are they grown— 
To weep and image grief ; and so they mourn, 
That Love, beholding all the tears they shed, 

Oft wreathes them with the martyr’s purple crown, 

The sighs I heave, and thoughts so woful drear, 

To such keen anguish grow within my breast, 

That Love, through sore affliction, swoons away ; 
For on these sighs, and all that woful cheer, 

Is my dear lady’s sweetest name impressed, 

And of her death a long and piteous lay. 


About this time, it chanced that a number of 
strangers passed through Florence on a pilgrimage 
to Rome. Their demeanour appeared to Dante, as 
he saw them pass along the streets, to be ex- 
tremely pensive ; and he was struck with a fancy, 





fantastic, it is true, but most characteristic of grief 
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so intense as his, “ These strangers,” he thought, 
“come from a distance, and have never heard of 
Beatrice, and know nothing of her. But if they 
had come from the neighbourhood, they could not 
have passed through this sorrow-stricken city 
without testifying emotion. Had I but speech of 
them, I should, by what I could tell them of her, 
make them weep before they quitted the city.” 
In this mood he composed the following sonnet :— 
Tell me, ye pilgrims who so thoughtful go, 

Musing, mayhap, on what is far away, 

Come ye from climes so far, (as your array 

And look of foreign nurture seem to show,) 

That from your eyes no tears of pity flow, 

As ye along our mourning city stray, 

Serene of countenance and free, as they 

Who of her deep disaster nothing know! 

But would ye stay and listen to her plaint, 

Full surely in this heart of sighs I feel, 

That all in tears ye should pursue your course. 
Oh, she hath lost her Beatrice —her saint ! 

And what of her, her co-mates can reveal, 

Must drown with grief e’en strangers’ hearts perforce 

“T received a message from two ladies, request- 
ing me to send these my verses to them; and, 
when I thought what noble creatures they were, I 
resolved to do so, and to compose something new, 
to send along with them, that I might the more 
honourably fulfil their request. I then wrote the 
following sonnet, and sent it to them with the 
other: 

“ Beyond the sphere that widest rolls above, 

The sigh that issues from my heart is borne, 

Wing’d by a new intelligence, which love 

Infuseth—love with mighty anguish torn. 

When it hath gained the haven of its ease, 

It sees a lady whom the saints adore, 

So radiant, that the wandering spirit sees 

With awe the splendours that around her pour. 

It sees her in such wise, that when it seeks 
To tell the tale at my sad heart’s demand, 
So deep its words, I understand them not ! 

Yet of that lady sweet I know it speaks, 

For oft it brings my Beatrice to thought, 

And this, dear ladies, well | understand. 

“ After I had written this sonnet, there appeared 
to me a wonderful vision, in which I saw things 
that made me determine to write no more of this 
dear saint, until I should be able to write of her 
more worthily ; and, of a surety, she knows that 
I study to attain unto this with all my powers. 
So, if it shall please Him by whom all things live, 
to spare my life for some years longer, I hope to 
say that of her which never yet hath been said of 
any lady. And then, may it please Him who is 
the Father of all good, to suffer my soul to see the 
glory of its mistress, that is, of this sainted Bea- 
trice, who now, abiding in glory, looketh upon the 
face of Him, qui est per omnia secula benedictus !” 

How nobly this ambition was fulfilled, the world 
has seen in his great poem, over which breathes 
that spirit of gentleness and beauty, which he drew 
from this fair young Tuscan girl. Looking back 
upon this touching story of his attachment, it is 
difficult to understand how the existence of Bea- 
trice should ever have been questioned, Never was 
a more circumstantial record of delicate and pro- 
found emotions penned. What would we not give 
for a similar narrative, to connect and explain the 
sonnets in which Shakspeare wrote the delights and 
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sorrows of his heart? That Dante endowed his 
Beatrice with attributes well-nigh seraphic, is surely 
no marvel. The woman 
—__—— bright 
With something of an angel light, 

is not so rare a vision, as to be deemed merely the 
creation of a poet's fancy. We have most of us 
seen and talked with such, and felt their inspira- 





tion. And to those on whom a deep sorrow has 
fallen, who have been parted by death from those 
they loved, there needs no comment to explain 
those passionate images under which Dante glori- 
fies his departed mistress, or that ever-present in- 
fluence which her memory exercised upon his spi- 
rit. While she lived, we can imagine, that in | 
them was realized that beautiful picture which 
Lorenzo de Medicis has drawn of the tendencies of | 
a noble love :—“ She becoming more beautiful of | 
soul, more wise, more happy in her affection ; and | 
he, to please her ever more and more, endeavouring 
in all his actions to excel in virtue, and beautify 
his soul, that he might emulate the moral and 
corporeal graces of his mistress.” And when she 
was taken from his eyes in the bloom of her life,— 
this Beatrice, so beautiful, so bright in the radiance | 
of a pure, and chaste, and lofty soul,—could she be | 
less to him than the angel guarding and comforting | 
his life ; with whose memory was linked every | 
honourable ambition, every thought that lifted his _ 
spirit towards that heaven where only it was to_ 
find its peace ¢ | 
Uhland, regarding with the sympathy of a poet | 
the story which we have thus faintly sketched, has | 
condensed it in the following graceful lines. Poets | 
alone should write the biographies of poets. Ima- | 
gination grasps by instinct the truths which cold 
intellect struggles after in vain; and by an im- | 
pulse of sympathy is enabled to elucidate points of | 
character and modes of action, which are mysteries | 
to minds of more sluggish movement. | 





DANTP. 


Was it from a gate of Florence, 
Or from heaven’s own portal fair, 
Yon bright throng at morning issued, 
In the sparkling springtide air ! 


Children, fair as meek-eyed angels, 
Garlands in their locks entwined ; 

Down into the flowery valley, 
Singing, dancing, gaily wind. 

"Neath a laurel stood young Dante, 
Thrilling to the heart to see, 

In the fairest of those maidens, 
Her, who should his angel be. ' 


Rustling in the Spring’s light breezes, 
Stirred not every leaf above, 

Dante’s young soul, did it thrill not, 
To the mastering touch of love ! 


Yes! The stream of song for ever 
Filled his bosom from that day, 

Love, bright love, inspired each measure, 
Love and his resistless sway. 


When again he saw that maiden, 
Blooming in her beauty’s spring, 
His poetic might had ripened 
Into stately blossoming. 


From the frowning gates of Florence, : 
Comes once more a crowded train, : 

Slowly now, and full of sadness, 2 
To a dull funereal strain.: eee 


’Neath yon inky pall, inwoven 
With a snow white cross, they bear, 
In her prime too early gathered, 
Beatrice, the young, the fair. 


Alone sat Dante in his chamber— 
Shades of evening filled the place— 

Heard afar the death-bell booming, 
Heard and covered up his face. 


To the forest glooms he wandered, 
Where their shadows thickest fell ; 

From that hour his measures sounded 
Like the solemn passing bell. 


But, in his worst desolation, 

When in grief and shame he stray’d, 
Came to him a blessed spirit 

From his own departed maid ; 


One that by the hand did guide him, 
Through the fiercest fires of bale, 

Till his earthly pangs grew silent, 
Seeing damned spirits quail. 


On his murky path advancing, 
Soon the glad light met his eyes ; 
And his love was there to greet him 
At the gate of Paradise. 


High and higher still they mounted, 
Through the glories of the sky, 

She the sun of suns intently 
Viewing with undazzled eye ; 





He his gaze still sideways turning 
To his loved companion’s face, 
Which reflected back the radiance 

Of that ever-glorious place. 


All that story he hath woven 
In a lay of heavenly pride, ; 
Lasting as the lightning-riven 
Scars upon the mountain’s side. 
Yes! full worthy to be honoured 
’Mong all bards as Tue Divine, 
Dante, who his earthly passion 
Did to heavenly love refine ! 





SONNET 34te. IN MORTE DI LAURA. 


Levommi il mio pensier in parte ov’ era 
Quella, ch’ io cerco, ¢ non retrovo in terra. 


From restless cares and disappointment here 

My thoughts ascend in search of peace above, 
To that biest clime—the third revolving sphere, 
The long-wished clime of earthless, deathless love. 
In that bright sphere amid its holy choirs, 

Her soon I found so vainly sought below. 

A milder tone each accent now inspires, 

And lovelier beams in every feature glow. 

My hand she took, and kindly thus addressed, 
“ If virtue be thy guide till life shall close, 
Within these argent fields in peaceful rest, 
Thou shalt with me forget thy mortal woes. 


“"Twas I who spread the gloom of sorrow’s night 
O’er all thy joys, and checked thy ardent flame; 
1 who but gained my day’s meridian height, 

But set in darkness ere the evening came. 

lu these pure skies untroubled by the storm, 

No human sense my happiness can know, 

Thee only I expect, and that fair form 

Thou lovedst long, that now lies ’tombed below.” 
Too soon, alas ! the vision disappears— 

She ceased to speak, from me withdrew her hand. 
So sweet her voice still sounded in my ears, 

I seemed to linger in that heavenly land, J.C 
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Journey to Edinburgh, in 1798. 


Newcastle, Thursday, October 25, 1798. 


A day of rest, after three of continued travel- | 
ling! To-day, I hope that the disarrangement | 
which a violent cold, the swinging and shaking of | 
the carriage, want of sleep, &c., have produced in 
my blood, my nerves and ideas, will subside 
during the interval of calm repose and orderly 
retrospection. Such an interval is indispensable 
for every traveller whose active curiosity exposes 
him to the danger of retaining upon his senses a 
sort of after-tone, or echo, of every rough and vio- 
lent shock he has sustained ; a sensation which 
even, makes him deaf to those sounds which he 
would have listened to. Of this day, I will select | 
the best hours for you ; and in the employment of | 
relating to you that which has been most interest | 
ing in my journey, I will try to find a fixed point, 
in order to get the better of the giddy effects of 
all the successive changes. And so I sit down in | 
the gloomy, dirty room of an inn, separated from | 
you hundreds of miles, to relate my story to you, | 
during the evening hours, just as if we were seated 
by the fireside near one another. | 

The manner of travelling in England is very | 
different from that which is hitherto in use with | 
us, as is also the regulation of the post. Open | 
carriages, even for the country people, are, as far 
as I have seen of England, things unheard of. In 
Yarmouth only they make use of a kind of car, | 
All weighty goods are conveyed in excellently 
built vehicles of uncommon strength, generally on | 
two wheels; the larger kind only have four 
wheels. The former are drawn by from one to 
four horses, which are harnessed one before an- 
other; the latter are drawn sometimes by eight | 
horses, probably even by more, as well for field | 
work as for the conveyance of goods. Even 
the common man reluctantly travels the high- 
roads on foot. I believe, also, that fewer wan- 
derers about the country are nowhere met with 
than here. For that very reason, we find uncom- 
monly few footpaths, either across the fields or | 
near the roads; so that the country seems to those | 
who are travelling through it, to be unpeopled. 
Whoever then does not travel on horseback, must | 





a certain measure, like our post-carriages; but 
they are merely private concerns. He who travels 
in this way, has no farther trouble to take than to 
have bimsesll booked at an office, as far as he 
wishes to go; since the coach proprietor has re- 
lays of horses stationed at every stage, which con- 
| sists of from ten to fifteen English miles at the 
farthest. The horses, unless some unusual arrange- 
ment causes an exception, stand harnessed, ready 
to be put to. Four horses, with generally six in- 
side passengers, four on the roof, and a sort of 
guard, besides the coachman, and a great quantity 
of luggage, have to drag an overloaded coach at 
the rate of seven English miles in the hour ; and 
as this goes on without stopping till they reach 
the great station, it is by no means surprising to 
learn in how few days one might travel the whole 
length of the country. But the violent exercise, 


when long continue|, is too much for human 


nature. One can only catch from the windows 
small detached views of the country, and, through 
their violent haste, can keep no object long in sight, 
neither can one stop at any intermediate place. 

It was in a coach of this kind that I had taken 
my place for an early hour on Monday. I found 
myself with two female passengers, one of whom 
had the look of a married woman. A man of 
apparent respectability had accompanied her to 
the coach, and had given a “God bless you!” at 
her departure. The female had a face red with 
weeping. The women’s appearance showed that 


they did not belong to the wealthier classes ; the 


fact, also, of travelling in this manner, in the case 
of females at least, at once showed it. I could 
not, however, quite settle it with myself to what 
particular class they might have belonged. That 
in the common course of things they must be 
taken for modest persons, seemed certain to me ; 


_and that was an important point, since, on shorter 


journeys, I had been condemned to find myself in 
a coach with a very different sort of creatures, 
However, the woman's tears entirely dried up with 
wonderful rapidity, and her countenance without 
delay became bright and cheerful; on which I 
concluded that she was either a person of great 


levity, or had shortly before been acting a part. 


On the road, also, we took in, but only for a 


go either by post-chaises, or by the mail, or stage- | short time, an extremely vulgar bourgevise. At 


coaches ; at all events, he gets some kind of car- 
riage to ‘travel in. The first-mentioned are very | 
pretty chaises, carrying two persons ; but as they | 


are in proportion charged as high as our extra- | self most advantageously. 


post carriages, they are too dear for me. The | 
second, the mail coaches, which convey the letter 
bags, are a public concern ; they travel particu- 


larly fast, and are very safe, on account of their | 


armed guard, but inconvenient in their make, and 





particularly liable to upset. The last sort are, in 


| Hertford, we gained another companion, in the 
| person of aman of about the middle age, who at 
first seemed ill-bred, but soon developed his real 
I found in him, to my 
| astonishment, a man of an uncommon degree of 
sociable politeness and obligingness, as well as in- 
formation, gained from books and actual expe- 
rience, and enlivened by wit. His name continued 
unknown to me; but we parted on the other side 
of York, with hearty valedictions. People say 
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the English are men of few words; this is only so 
far true, that they had rather sit silent than drag 
on the conversation, as the French do, by unmean- 
ing questions. They do not, moreover, indulge 
in frivolous talk. Besides this, more of forms 
and formality belongs to the conversation and in- 
tercourse of English society than to that of the 
French, which is much more free from restraint. 
I have not yet learned to become master of that 
conventional politeness, and therefore am always 
embarrassed in company with strangers. My fel- 
low passenger possessed this in perfection, and 
seemed to exert himself to make me forget my 
want of the same. 

On Monday, as long as daylight allowed us a 
free prospect over the country, our road, after we 
had left Middlesex, with its well planted hedge- 
rows, and long low hills and stately mansions, ran 
through Hertfordshire, with its middling soil made 
fruitful by skilful labour, but yet not made profit- 
able to its cultivators ; and then through the dry, 
heathy Bedfordshire, with its poor villages. On 
reaching Northamptonshire, which did not seem 
much better, evening interrupted my observations. 
In Stamford, a town on the confines of Lincoln- 
shire, the light of the moon displayed much beauty, 
and an air of importance. The whole country, 
consisting of rich level pasture land, exhibited a 
glow of verdure ; and when daylight afforded me 
a clear view of the rich county of Nottingham, I 
was astonished at the sight of the strikingly pros- 
perous condition of the agricultural population, 
such as I had nowhere seen so universal. A vast 
number of peasants’ cottages, all gay looking and 
built of bricks; here and there appeared a large 
and more extensive one ; but all of them neat in 
the highest degree. Many strangers probably 
think England to be like this throughout ; but a 
less romantic notion must be expected to arise at 
the sight of the dirty hovels in the unproductive 
tracts which I have above pointed out; hovels 
to which I prefer the dwelling of many a serf or 
bond-slave. But in all this space, there is not a 
part of a field near the road which is left wild 
and unenclosed. 





Niebuhr’s Residence in Edinburgh, in a series of 
Letters to his Betrothed. 
Edinburgh, Saturday, October 27, [1798.] 

Last night, at half-past eleven, I safely arrived 
at this place. The last day's journey of one hun- 
dred and sixteen English miles, was the most 
fatiguing portion of the whole way. From the 
beginning of the day, it was dull and misty ; but 
after noonday we had violent rain. Never did a 
stronger contrast strike me than on crossing the 
Tweed. Northumberland was more beautiful than 
I expected, although without wood, as is the 
whole of England in this direction. Berwick, 
which is on this side the river, has nothing to 
boast of beyond the ordinary cities of poor coun- 
tries; it is horribly dirty, and immediately be- 
hind the city the land is wild and entirely uncul- 
tivated. This sort of country continues for 
twenty-eight miles, as far as Dunbar—dry, 





naked, lofty hills, with moor-covered valleys, and 
beyond them an impenetrable mist. You shall 
hear more shortly. 1 have, on the journey, formed 
an acquaintance with a young medical student 
from Sheffield, named Moorhouse, and we shall 
probably lodge in the same house. The lectures 
begin next Wednesday. I have seen nothing of 
the city ; but am now going to take a run. The 
neighbouring country is so romantic, that I shall 
certainly enjoy new pleasure here. Farewell! 





Edinburgh, October 31, 1798. 

I am just now come back from attending a 
series of four sets of lectures, which began to- 
day. ‘There is an ingenious custom introduced 
here of delivering, several days before the com- 
mencement of the regular course, an introductory 
lecture, which is quite open, and gives to the 
judicious hearer the means of forming a correct 
notion both of the talents and the manner of the 
teacher, as well as of the compass and view with 
which he is likely to handle his respective science. 
The experiment of to-day has convinced me that 
this university is fully deserving of its reputation; 
and the professors, as men of profound views, of 
complete mastery of their subjects, and of exem- 
plary skill in the delivery of them, entirely an- 
swer my expectations. I will not, however, say 
this of all. One of them, Robison, professor of 
natural philosophy, wasted his time in very 
superficial observations on the origin and value 
of the sciences ; and still more so, in very badly- 
introduced invectives against the more modern 
philosophy. We must not, however, be too nice, 
if we would learn any thing. The science of 
physics has, in the exhibition of its theorems, 
sufficient securities against the abuse of this de- 
fect ; and as attention and judgment will easily 
separate what may any where chance to get 
blended with them, I shall readily present myself 
among his audience. The next, whom I choose 
for my instructor, and with unqualified approba- 
tion, is Dr. Hope, successor to the venerable Dr. 
Black, who is prevented by extreme old age from 
continuing his occupation. I have never either 
heard or read a more forcible, complete, and per- 
spicuous survey of any science, than that with 
which he introduced his course of Chemistry. In 
a masterly manner he divided it into its different 
branches, both as an art and a science, and, with 
equal skill, assigned to it an accurately-deter- 
mined province. He pointed out its peculiarly 
interesting features, and how much its application 
contributes to the various concerns of life and art ; 
its use, and its abuse. The other two professors 
I heard accidentally, whilst accompanying my 
good friend and fellow-lodger, who is studying 
medicine, viz. Dr. James Hope, and the famous 
Gregory. The former appeared to me to be 
quite a beginner, as well from his expressions 
as from the manner of his delivery, which was 
too rapid, and even timid; he ap to me, 


however, to be an able, correct thinker. The lat- 
ter, with a dignified manner, has an excellent 
delivery ; and, as far as I can judge, comes fully 
up to the reputation which he here enjoys. Some 





expressions which occasionally escaped from him 
showed him at the same time to be a man of a 
noble mind. So much for this morning's obser- 
vations, which will give you the whole view of 
the university, as far as I myself possess it. It 
has put me into much better spirits. It con- 
firms my conviction of che judiciousness of my 
decision, and animates me to earnest endeavours 
to reduce it to practice. 

Anentirely unexpected circumstance has neces- 
sarily somewhat altered my plan for the employ- 
ment of my time. Rutherford, Coventry, and 
Walker, whose lectures on natural history, botany, 
and agriculture, I expected to attend, deliver their 
course, (distinct from the academical arrangement, ) 
in summer, beginning in May. It was a bitter 
disappointment to me when [ first learnt this: 
this feeling, however, yielded to the determina- 
tion rather to give up my tours through the pro- 
vinces, or at least to shorten their duration ; and, 
as well during the winter as in the summer, to 
give a more enlarged attention to a limited num- 
ber of subjects. You know, however, that at all 
events, October continues to be the latest time 
for my return. 

Edinburgh is, in proportion to other places, an 
incredibly cheap place; at least it is more so 
than Copenhagen. I have here a handsome apart- 
ment for seven shillings a-week, including firing, 
(coals certainly are extremely cheap here ;) after- 
wards, on leaving off fires, it will be only five 
shillings. The young medical student who lodges 
in the same house with me, is a sensible excellent 
person. We dine together in the Rouse, frugally 
and economically. I shall be able to spare some 
of my allowance for the purchase of instruments 
and books. One is not so restrained by fashions 
here asin London. The natives of all ranks are, 
to their discredit, notorious for negligence in their 
dress ; and the students are quite as far from 
English neatness as our young people. I, how- 
ever, take a great pleasure in it, and will re- 
main true to it: I have, nevertheless, adopted 
the liberty of wearing my hair cropped. In Lon- 
don, a hair dresser’s attendance for the year costs 
nine guineas. I must postpone the remaining 
narrative of my journey, the description of Edin- 
burgh, and many other things, till next time. 





Edinburgh, Norember 4, 1798. 

° To-morrow, my proper lectures begin, 
and with them a regulated distribution of my 
studies, and, if it is possible, the daily continua- 
tion of a letter for you, as I have long since in- 
tended. In prosecution of this object, I will 
devote these hours to an accurate account of a 
matter on which I think with pleasure. 

You remember the letter addressed to Francis 
Scott, an old friend of my father,* and how we 
reckoned upon its reception, if he were still liv- 
ing. I soon found out where a person of this 
name lived ; and since he was most distinguished 
7 his rank and character above the many other 
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individuals of the same name, it seemed likely 
that he was my man ; and therefore, though the 
possibility still remained of my being mistaken, 
(which must have placed me in a d 

position,) yet I felt an altogether unusual desire 
to make the experiment. So yesterday, in the 
forenoon, I set out. Whilst I was occupied in 
inquiring whether it was my Francis Scott, and 
was sending the maid-servant in-doors with my 
father’s letter, (on the address were specified vari- 
ous circumstances of his life, in order to distin- 
guish him from every other person of the name,) 
Mrs. Scott came up, and at once assured me that 
he was the person I inquired for. She, in a 
friendly manner, invited me to walk in. He was 
not, however, at home, but had gone out into 
the city. Without waiting for his return, she 
gave me a hearty reception, and promised that he 
would certainly be at home to-day between the 
morning and afternoon services, By the way, 
there are, perhaps, no people who can be com- 
pared with the Scotch for piety : they go to kirk 
not only every Sunday, but to both sermons ; and 
both high and low spend the holy day in devo- 
tion and sacred song. At the appointed hour, I 
found the venerable old man, who has only a few 
white hairs still remaining ; with him were his wife, 
a young maiden who seemed to be his daughter, 
a grown-up youth, and two boys—all evidently 
his own family. They all seemed to look upon 
me as an expected friend. The mother greeted 
me as one already known to her; and the aged 
father, with all the energy of English cordiality, 
when it is roused from its usually distant reserve 
by those who have not suffered themselves to be 
deterred by it. He questioned me with great 
earnestness about all that concerned my father : 
the letter, he said, had taken him most completely 
by surprise, as he had supposed him to have been 
long dead. During this conversation, his family 
by degrees left the room ; and, when we were quite 
alone, he began to speak of my object in visiting 
Edinburgh, and to lay open his thoughts upon the 
position of a young man at this university. You 
| can readily suppose that these admonitions, (which 
were, and could only be addressed to my time 
of life and its usual character,) gave no offence 
to my conscience ; for certainly it is impossible, 
at my age, to be less liable to be led away by any 
| youthful excesses, than I know myself to be. But 
the excellent old man said it with such an anxious 
tenderness, and spoke of his paternal solicitude, 
and his confidence that he had kept the heart of 
his children pure, with such solemnity! and now 
he ended with these words, “ You are far away 
from your father and friends: look upon me as 
your father, and upon this family as your own ; 
I will consider you as my own child. However 
hard you may study, you must have leisure hours, 
and take some relaxation—find it here in the 
midst of our circle. I myself am at home 
evening, almost without exception. My wife will 
be happy to see you, even if I should be abroad ; 


and if you are fond of music, my daughter plays 
and sings. My eldest son, who is almost blind, 








but is an excellent youth, will be delighted to go 
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out with you or to converse with you.” He was | gifted with the happier endowments of an inex: 


so affected, that he wept as he spoke, and it cost 
me an effort to suppress my tears. We pressed 
each other's hand; and I felt as if I had entered 
into a new home. 

Say, dearest Amelia, is not this a greater degree 
of good fortune than we ever thought possible? 
Indeed, how could we ever have supposed such a 
case probuble, (especially in relation to an English 
family,) in which the suspicion naturally belong- 
ing to my youth and present position, the shrink- | 
ing from me as a foreigner, and the insignificance , 
attending my want of distinction, would yet be so 
favourably interpreted, that relations at once rose 
up before me, my participation in which is not 
considered as obtrusive, nor my value estimated 
merely as an attentive and thoughtful listener ! 
In sharing and communicating such kindnesses, a 
feeling is produced that can never pass away ; and 
the sight of so happy a family is a type of that 
which the future promises us. 

I have no hesitation about my farther prosecu- 
tion of all the proposed branches of science and 
mental improvement ; for, besides mathematics, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, and chemistry, I 
intend particularly to apply myself to the art of 
writing. My intimacy with my esteemed fellow- 
lodger assumes a cordial and more brotherly cha- 
racter ; and after I have diligently prosecuted my 
studies, a couple of hours’ conversation with my 
venerable friend and his family will, as it were, 
animate and revive me. Then the post-day brings 
me a letter from you, in which, perhaps, in return 
for my exhortations to our friends, I get something 
of the same sort from them. Such is my present 
condition, and such the approximating prospects 
of the future ! 

I attend, as yet, only two sets of lectures: one 
with Dr. Hope, the other with Professor Robison. | 
The former is excellent : the latter will give mean | 
opportunity of learning, after one fashion or an- | 
other, natural philosophy, to which I have a 
strong inclination. Playfair has not yet begun | 
his course on the higher mathematics: Tuesday 
next will be his earliest day, and this will be my 
third master. I begin to have some hesitation 
about attending more. My understanding coun- 
sels me not to miss Monro’s anatomical lectures ; 
but my feelings revolt from it. Should atten- 
dance on their lectures be the necessary price for 
the acquaintance of Stewart and Tytler, I might 
then make up my mind to pay it. But by this 
my lecture hours would swell to six ; and the con- 
sequence would be, that my hours of study would 
altogether extend beyond twelve, which appears to 
be the limit for me, if not of my physical powers, 
at least of the faculty of accurate thinking. I 
have begun by myself to study mathematics with 
success ; and I intend assiduously to make use of 
the beautiful observatory on a rocky eminence 
north-east of the city. 

I promised you lately a short account of my 
esteemed fellow-lodger, into whose company I was 
brought by perfect accident. I do not consider 
him a man of genius, nor yet of any astonishing 
er general information ; no, I value him as one 





haustible vivacity and unwearied cheerfulness, 
with a negligent modesty about his own abilities, 
and yet with respectable attainments in his pro- 
per department, and a very affectionate heart. He 
was born in Sheffield, a place where a very general 
but very uniform style of education is favourable 
beyond every thing to the strengthening of a 
sound understanding. One striking feature in his 
character is, a too credulous good-nature, which 
is always falling into the traps of artful impos- 
tors. He possesses also an invincible firmness 
in maintaining his good opinion of persons whom, 
although deceived, he has once begun to esteem. 
To so affectionate a young man who would not 
be cordially attached? I believe that we mutually 
look upon each other as friends. He is not, how- 
ever the only acquaintance which I have made 
among the young men here. There is a young 
friend of his, too little resembling his pure heart, 
whom I will sketch in my next. But all this, 
with a description of the city, and the remaining 
account of my journey, must be reserved for an- 
other time. Schénborn has punctually transmit- 
ted your wished-for letter. His valediction was 
true and hearty: we spent the last evening to- 
gether. I feel quite sure of the continuance 
of his attachment. He wishes to return to Ger- 
many. It may probably so happen that he may 
come into our neighbourhood, and that you and 
Dora may see, and learn to esteem still more, one 
in whom, though unknown, you repose confidence, 
and whom you cannot but admire. 





Edinburgh, November 12, 1798. 

In my last letter, the account of my generous 
and hearty reception in the kind family of the 
Scotts, and the mention of less important, but not 
indifferent, reasons for contentment, were carried 
to such a length, that I could not give you a more 
particular description of those acquaintances with 
whom I and my good friend, Moorhouse, associate. 
I did not conceal from you, that they do not cor- 
respond with my wishes. I should not, however, 
have been able at that time to speak of them so 
decidedly as the time that has since elapsed now 
places me in the condition of doing. 

In the earliest days of our intimacy, my fellow- 
lodger began to make mention of an acquaintance 
who had been here several months, but whom he 
had sought for in vain. He described him as a 
man of a very extraordinary genius, and of an 
ardent ambition to gain a name in literature. 
With this object, his plan was to go to Germany 
to learn our language, and make himself master 
of our literature, in order to make it known to the 
English public. This account certainly made me 
curious to see him. Searcely had my good friend 
found him out, than, in the first joy of his heart, 
and in the conviction that my society would be an 
interesting acquisition for his friend, and his for 
me, he invited him to take a place at our dinner 
table, and an apartment next to mine ; invitations 
to which the young man willingly acceded. The 
very first conversation, however, in spite of the 
politeness of the stranger, disgusted me with him. 
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I discovered in him a person who, in extreme 
youth, (he is more than a year younger than I,) 
had violated and trodden under foot all the virtues 
in unbridled licentiousness. He had cultivated a 
superficial acquaintance with the writings of the 
materialist philosophers of France, and employed 
it systematically to throw a cloak over this repul- 
sive nakedness. Now merry, now cross; he is 
full of unheard-of contradictions in his thoughts 
and actions ; not without some pretension to lite- 
rature, nor destitute of accomplishments, but as 
far removed from being a thinker (a reputation 


which he seeks after above every thing) as he is | 


from any kind of perfection whatever. You may 
easily conceive, that the prospect of having this 
person for a daily associate and a next-door neigh- 
bour, is any thing but agreeable tome. He is in- 
deed a strange creature ; and abominable expres- 
sions, and behaviour that is quite incomprehensible, 
are followed by protestations of his approval of 
what is good, and demonstrations of affection and 
kindness. 

The second stranger at our table is a young 
friend of my fellow-lodger, a youth (if I were to 
judge him by his own expressions) of loose morals, 
who has, however, a still remaining sense of the 
noble and the good. He is honest and trust- 
worthy ; consequently, he is not personally disa- 
greeable to me, how much soever that style of con- 
versation is so, which prevails with people of this 
temperament. In vain, I think, would you seek 
in England for that heartiness and sincerity with 
which we in Germany attach ourselves to our 
friends. Living apart is, undoubtedly, the natural 
position for the young man. How frequently, 


change itself into a chain. 
Tuesday, the 23d.—No letter from you of recent 
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_ their tones into equal harmony. 






she certainly is,—kind as a mother, affectionate 
and careful as a wife, of which I have already, on 
several occasions, seen beautiful instances, (when 
the somewhat irritable old gentleman has scolded 
the domestics,)—I am, nevertheless, afraid that 
she has a tinge of aristocratic pride, and is full of 
devotion to rank and station. You know that 
small touches betray that failing. The daughter, 
a girl under twenty, receives a very careful edu- 
cation, in which the cultivation of the fine arts, 
such as music, painting, Italian, and the like, is 
set off and recommended by uncommon agreeable- 
ness. She is neither shy, nor pert: much more 
than this I cannot well say of her. The eldest 
son, Walter, is very much to be pitied, on account 
of the defectiveness of his sight. He is certainly 
kind, obliging, unspoilt, but of a slow understand- 
ing. Besides him, the old man has five other 
sons, two of whom are absent. They are lively 
boys, fondly attached to their parents. The strict, 
and somewhat pedantic, piety of the whole family 
occasions me some embarrassment: this peculiar 
character appears, however, especially in him, 
truly entitled to reverence. It is also my own 
wish and intention to attend the kirk, as a means 
of promoting purity of life. 1 would not give of- 
fence to the good old man; and, at all events, my 
notions agree more with his, than with those of 
the English separatists [ Abtriinnigen. } 





Edinburgh, November 17, 1798. 
The arrival of your long expected dear letters 
early this morning, commenced the brightest day 
which I have passed since we parted. Indus- 


try, and the happy consciousness of successful 
also, especially in absence, may a feeling of respect | 
and esteem call forth animated expressions of af- | 
fection in him who is thus left to himself! I only | 
wait for an opportunity of changing my quarters, | 
and so loosening a tie which, like many others, | 
though at first promising advantages, threatens to | 


efforts, had nicely tuned my mind for this enjoy- 
ment; and the whole series of events which fol- 
lowed through the rest of the day, has resolved 
Iam now sitting 


here, in the silent hour of midnight, fall of sweet 


remembrance and joy ; and for a long time did I 
thus sit thinking, before I took my pen in hand. 
It was my intention to write to you to-day, that 


date has come to hand; I am therefore without | you might rejoice in the acquaintance of good 


every thing that you have written to me for the | 


last four weeks. I have, however, no apprehen- 
sion for the safety of your letters, and am perfectly 
at ease about yourself, 

Since my last mention of the Scotts, I have seen 
them three times, and, earnest as their first friendly 
reception was, it is almost superfluous to say, that 
I consider myself to have found in them not 
merely a passing, capricious friendship, but one of 
an unchangeable character. My only apprehen- 
sion is, whether we may always have at hand 
abundant matter for conversation. Not that the 
old man has not been a thinking and active ob- 
server in distant lands,—nay, since those days, he 
has kept broad awake a lively interest in matters 
of information, and has thereby acquired no small 
stock of knowledge,—but my own studies just at 
present lead me away from a minute occupation 
with topics of a communicative character, and 
therefore | might myself be less suited for talking 
with him than at other times, His wife is un- 
usually well-read and well-informed ; but, good as 








people, and that the assurance, that | am moving 
in the midst of them, and that they are friendly 
towards me, might make you happy, and set your 
mind at ease. I intended also to write to you of 
my arrangement, internally as well as externally, 
for the preservation of my health; but the night 
is far advanced, and sleep invites me. 

Nov. 18.—I will now, first of all, write to you 
of that which relates to the attainment of our ob- 
ject and the fulfilment of our wishes. Under both 
heads, I must speak of my private studies end the 
public lectures: under the latter, of the friendly 
connexions which make this noble place a sort of 
heaven to me, 

Along with your letters came one also from my pa- 
rents, and all three enclosed in one from Sehénborn. 
In reading these letters, I lingered at home rather 
beyond the appointed time; for Seott had fixed 
this morning for taking me to some of his 
tances. Many old men would have been out of 
humour at such uality, but he had no 
feeling of the kind; and when I related to him 
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what had detained me, they congratulated me. 
The mother had told it to her daughter, who was 

in another room, and when I went in thither, 
the kind Maria received me with strong expressions 
of her sympathy in my happiness. Such sym- 
pathy among strangers is so uncommon, and is at 
the same time such an act of charity, that it re- 
lieves the wanderer in a foreign land of his sharpest 
pangs. Scott’s whole family are distinguished by 
an artless simplicity of mind which would, I am 
sure, endear them to you. I omit here all the de- 
tails of the other acquaintances on whom we called, 
although they were not a few, nor people of little 
consequence. One other excellent man of great 
simplicity of manners, deserves that you should 
know him. This is a bookseller—the first in the 
choiceness of his collection, if not the richest in 
this city. His name is Laing ; and a thirty years’ 
acquaintance with Scott, commencing with his 
early youth and first entrance into business, has 
united him, with the attachment of a son, to the 
old man. You can imagine what a reception he 
would give to one who was introduced to him by 
his venerable friend, as if he were his own son. 
He invited me to dinner; and I enjoyed it, in com- 
pany with him and his little domestic wife, (who, 
perhaps, has not had much education, but is quite 
unsophisticated,) more heartily than I should have 
done with many a man of learning and wit, in all 
the splendour of elegance. I entered into a nego- 
tiation with him about the disposal of the dupli- 
cates in the Copenhagen Library, and succeeded 
so well, that this business, in which till now I 
could make no progress, is now taking a turn 
which promises to be creditable and advantageous 
tous. But now, good-night! 

Nov. 20.—I could occupy the rest of my paper, 
and the time that remains to me, in writing to 
you a full and particular account of this kind 
place. I must, however, say a few words of my 
acquaintance. I must speak of the dear Scotts, 
both old and young, from the venerable father to 
the delightful little rogue, William, who is eight 
years old, has taken a fancy to me, and shows it 
strongly. This abode of cultivated simplicity, of 
ancient hospitality, of spotless innocence, is incal- 
culably beneficial to me, and therefore I often go 
there. They keep an exact account with their 
new friend, if I absent myself too long by a few 
days. There is neither the attraction of philosophy, 
nor a great deal of wit, nor extensive acquaintance 
with books, though there is no actual deficiency of 
the last; but they are all affectionate ; they are 
all of solid worth. No grumbling or fits of sulki- 
ness disturb their cheerfulness, and their kindness 
is that of the heart. The old man himself pleases 
me most of all; but I like the society of every one 
of them. The hospitable reception of the first mo- 
ment (which, of course, was entirely to be placed 
to my father's account,) does great honour to the 
noble-minded old man, and demands a warm re- 
turn of gratitude. The language is no longer a 
hinderance to me: I speak English fluently, al- 
though with a foreign accent. I am satisfied with 
myself as to my studies. Whether I shall go on 
with Playfair’s lectures, I do not yet know: I find 





that I succeed better with mathematics by myself. 
In chemistry I am learning something very useful : 
it interests me greatly. I must speak of my ac- 
quaintance who are still unknown to you, at some 
other time. 





Edinburgh, December 11, 1798. 

An acquaintance made last week, has given me 
genuine pleasure of that kind which we call un- 
selfish, because we do not reckon upon any friend- 
ship therein, but merely give ourselves up to the 
gratification which constitutes the natural relation 
between our feeling and the object of it. This 
person is Sir James Nesbit, a friend of the Scott 
family, in whose company, and that of his lady, I 
found myself there on Saturday. Simplicity and 
unpretendingness, and a culivated, correct under- 
standing, make him an agreeable companion. I 
am glad to learn that in a few weeks he will re- 
move into the city, since I think him one of those 
individuals who, even without exacting the tri- 
bute of regular and frequent calls, (which could 
not be spared from my leisure time,) are yet ac- 
cessible and sociable. I told Scott, in good time, 
that I did not desire an introduction to many fa- 
milies, because I wished not to break up my stock 
of cordiality (or my spare time) into small por- 
tions, nor yet enlarge it by stealing from other 
claims. I seek the society of none of the learned 
men here ; since my own understanding is capable 
of making out whatever is presented to me in their 
lectures, or in books relating to their respective 
sciences ; and what is still wanting to it or to my 
efforts, they could not make good, as if by inspi- 
ration. 

Concerning what are called interesting people, 
we do not probably think differently. You can 
understand that most of those who are so reckoned, 
are objects of perfect indifference to me, and, pro- 
bably, few men could have more entirely turned 
aside from them than I have during these travels. 
Of great men, the number is so small, and their 
value so exalted, that it could not but be beneficial 
to ourselves to attract them to us, whenever they 
chance to come near us. 





Edinburgh, December 18, 1798. 

The number of men of vigorous, thinking minds, 
is, without dispute, infinitely greater in this coun- 
try than in most others; but the ties that hold 
them together are, in the same degree, weak and 
insignificant. You may make some few excep- 
tions—although mere friendliness and kind feeling 
are not, properly, capable of producing any ex- 
ception in a case where we are thinking of ardent, 
zealous devotion. Certainly not many of our own 
countrymen who have grown up in the circum- 
stances of ordinary life, would be in a condition to 
feel and express as much sympathy and cordiality 
as breathe in every part of Scott’s behaviour. But 
domestic ties, full of lively, tender sincerity, or 
any instances of young men living together in 8 
hearty, enthusiastic friendship, have never pre- 
sented themselves, at least to my observation, even 
as @ mere matter of narrative. I have, perhaps, 
heard, though very seldom, of a strong attachment 
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between married people, which has expressed itself | 
by profound grief at the death of one of the par- | 
ties: but even this was quite unproductive of any 
results; for they still remain, in other respects, the | 
same indifferent creatures to every thing which 
seems to possess the highest interest with us. 
Among the young men, there are certainly to be 
found a vast number of friends, and you may get | 
as many of them as you please ; but these friend- 
ships consist merely and solely in a willingness to 
receive repeated and tedious visits, in which the 
time is commonly spent, either in wild dissipation, 
or in indolent conversation, relieved by an occa- 
sional loud laugh. I have observed and proved 
the fact, though it will probably seem strange to 
you, that it appears an odd thing to young Eng- 
lishmen to think with warmth of absent friends, | 
or fora man to employ himself with thinking of | 
them in his unoccupied hours of solitude. And this 
defect in their character we must, perhaps, attri- | 
bute, in a great measure, to the prevalence of prof- | 
ligate habits among them. They have no idea of 
enjoyment, but what they feel in their own dear 
persons. They certainly take more pleasure, and | 
show more readiness in undertaking trouble for 
their acquaintance, than we are wont; but they 
have no great inerit in this, as it is a source of en- | 
joyment to them thus to engage in bodily activity ;_ 
and their whole education and mode of living ac- 
customs them to such occupations. This picture 
Iam able to sketch to you from actual experi- 
ence; and yet, notwithstanding all this, it is true 
that the Englishman, on the average, is a much 
more valuable character than that sort of person | 
which we see in the same situations in our own 
country ; since the former, with the exception of 
contemptible idlers, hardly ever is, or can be, with- 
out some employment, and very soon becomes prac- 
tically conversant with some business, because his 
imagination does not hinder him, by dividing his 
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thoughts with interesting objects. Indeed, he would 
find himself without characterand without resources, 


if he were not to show himself active like those 


whom he has around him as examples. I cannot 


_ speak of my own knowledge concerning the female 


sex ; for, excepting Scott’s family, I do not know 
a single female, from having had a conversation of 
any length with her. I have, however, seen a 
considerable number of them, and found them ex- 
tremely insignificant. On the whole, the sex, 
though treated with formal politeness, is very little 
honoured ; and few men seem to have any concep- 
tion that their conversation could be a pleasure or a 
recreation. In those families where freedom between 
the young people of both sexes is allowed,—and, of 
course, I mean within the bounds of decorum, (a 
point which is strictly guarded,)—then the whole 
pleasure of this intercourse consists in pert jesting, 
dancing, and frivolous amusement, according to 
the mere taste of a boisterous levity. In parties, 
the ladies keep together by themselves, and expe- 
rience from the gentlemen an entire indifference, 
with the exception of some established forms ; and 
it would excite the greatest surprise, if the con- 
versation of two young people should exhibit the 
slightest signs of animation or interest. 

I find that I have deviated far from my objec’ ; 
which was to lament to you how little benefit re- 
sulted to me from the enlarged circle of my ac- 
quaintance, and invitations to parties, to which, 
notwithstanding my efforts to contract it, the ori- 
ginal point of a single friendly family, and a few 
intimate associates, has expanded. 

As for the rest, my tranquillity of mind is less 
disturbed than ever before amidst similar inter- 
ruptions, and my industry does not flag. On this 
point my conscience is quite clear. But I must 
hasten to conclude. I lay aside this paper with 
reluctance, as having cheated me into the fancy 
that I was actually conversing with you. 





A ROSARY FROM 


XXXIII. QUEEN AT EU. 

Not on the pastimes or the pageantry 

(As when at Guisnes rash Hewry vied of old 

With wasteful Francis in the Field of Gold,) 
In this more royal meeting, shall the eye 
Of History’s muse, or nobler Poesy 

Delay ;—but long, its fairer welcome told, 

Of truth for guide, and cordial hearts for cold, 
Mark its deep moral, and its aspect high. 

—Of all that crowns bestow, or Fate, or Life, 
Strange contrasts, reconciled in one embrace ! 

The hoar Intruder, chance-enthroned in strife, 
Reft of his heir, and shuddering in his place : 

And that right Queen, young mother blest, and wife, 
Strong in her people’s love, and bright in fearless grace ! 


XXXIV. PARTING MOMENTS. 
Dim was the hour. The breeze’s wing fell slack ; 
e stars were muffled in a drowsy veil ; 
Scarce the wan moon could o’er the haze prevail, 
Till, like a torch reversed and smouldering black, 
Athwart her, to the zenith streaming back, 
A cloud of ominous shape began to sail ;— 
W hile pulsing fast and faint the lightning pale 
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Gleamed from the west along the solar track. 

And through the slumber of the silence dull 
Wailed on a wild reiterated strain 

From village maidens at their labour late, 
Singing of exile.* All was apt to chain 

The heart, of peevish sighs already full, 


To vague unwelcome fears and thoughts of beding fate. 


XXXV. AHRWEILER. 


A cheerful air thine age, AnnwerLer, has, 
Like matron gray in seemly weed, between 
The sloping combes that guard the Valley Queen,t 


_ And vine-clad Watrorzazim beyond the pass 
| Rent by impetuous Aner. How still the grass 


Grows on thy walls grotesque and portals green 
With mould! Small change thy face sedate hath 
seen 
Since first that belfry bid thy sons to mass. 
The world disturbs not them ; like orchard trees, 
Each in his plot, they grow, and learn content 
From frugal toil and friendly customs plain ; 
The children wending, as their fathers went, 
A quiet way. What part of Life’s Disease 
In such a sheltered nest should enter or remain ! 





* | could hear to a great distance, so still was ev 


thing around, the 


burden: Bim ich ja doch im foemden Lande. 


+ The Landskrone, a remarkable insulated hill which overlooks the eastern pass of the valley. 
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XXXVI. UPPER AHR. 


Launched through a wilderness of rock and glen, 
Above the convent and yo ay t _ ww 
Changes the passionate Anr from e wo; 

Foams by the jagged ridge opposed, and then 

on the shallows, that grow strong again 
In lucid pools ; and hastens glancing down 
By slips of sward, and pikes of granite brown, 

From cliff to pebbly flat and hollow den. 

And birch and oak, and the san-loving vine 

Hang fringes o’er him, as he bounds along,— 

Each leap a wilder reach, a wonder new,— 

Through vales embayed or under mountain chine 
Scarped fathoms down : till hurtling masses throng, 

Like Chaos, o’er his way, and close the further view. 


XXXVII. ALTENAHR. 


Look down ! what pillared crags the torrent bar, 
With tortuous windings, like a silver chain, 
Twining amidst them! In its wild domain 

This ruined eyry, seamed with many a scar, 

The pompous fortress old of ALTENAHR, 

Its meaner successor may well disdain : 
Beneath its misty banner what a train 

Of giant vassals gird it, near and far ! 

In very waste of strength and grandeur thrown, 

The shaggy troop majestic cluster round, 

With weathered foreheads and vine-planted sides, 

Treading on softest plots of velvet ground ;— 

Above them solemn clouds and silence lone : 
And Aur beneath, the vein that midst the labyrinth glides. 


XXXVIIL SAFFENBURG. 
AHR V/LLEY. 


Deep in the gorge of Auk, whose torrent, pressed 
Between o’erthwarting ridges, struggles back 
By devious turns, a bulwark vast and black 

Lies brooding on the pass. Its broken crest 

Still shows the fragments of an Eagle nest 
That once was SarrensurRG ; in storm and sack 
Long since defaced. A rarely trodden track 

- Climbs to the court, where now the vine is dressed. 

—A wild geranium crept beneath the wall, 

With crimson fringe as delicately curled 
As if its beauties were not born to die 

Alone amidst the clouds. One leaflet small 
I plucked, a relic for a Lady shy 

Who, like this nestling plant, grows shaded from the 

world. 


XXXIX. LAACHER SEE. 


Sweet solitary Laacn! In mountain shades, 
With forests brooding round the grassy rim, 
Float thy clear waters, dimpling to the brim 

Where by the reedy marge the heron wades :— 

Blue ringdoves flutter through the rustling glades 
Alive with parded flies : the crickets hymn 
Shrill carols in the grass ; and glittering swim 

Bright fishes o’er thy sands, that none invades. 
So calm, so lovely strange, so girdled in 

With woods, and swelling downs, and silent air, 
So far from Life, and yet of life so full :— 

Thine were the haunt for Operon or Unpine 
To love at noon : or forest nymphs, that lull 


The dreamer on the sward with strains too sweet to bear. 


XL. LAACHER SEE TO ANDERNACH. 


His day’s a Life’s epitome, who fares 
Through leagues of mountain, wandering in the heat 
Foot-worn ; his paces flag, his temples beat, 
And Hope grows weary of the task it dares : 
Yet pleasure still with pain the journey shares. 
How toil enhances brief repose ! how sweet 
The fruit to panting lips ; to burning feet 


_—. 


The turf how soft !—how slumber all repairs ! 
—Such variance felt of luxury and pain, 
With failing steps, at last, and mind too faint 
To prize the changeful beauties of the way, 
From piny wolds I hailed the Rare again, 
Where Anpernacu like home in sunset lay ; 
And sank beneath her tower, with strength and wishes 


spent. 





XLI. ON THE RHINE. 


| River beloved by Time, yet ever young! 
| Over meditative eyes thy grandeur steals 
| Like growing Day; on every sense that feels 
| Motion and Depth, and Might, thy wonders throng, 
| Till all o’ermastered with the rapture strong, 
| As each new Vision to the mind appeals, 
Bewildered thought grows tremulous, and reels 
Borne by thy multitudinous sway along! 
Two thousand years of world-renewing Life ! 
The Ubian’s track; the majesty of Rome ; 
The Gothic flood ; the sun of Charlemagne ; 
Through feudal storms the burgher growth and bloom :— 
The Creeds, and Arts, and Policy, and Strife 
Whose offspring is To-Day—all graven on the Rune! 


XLII. EHRENBREITSTEIN AND COBLENTZ. 


The slanting sunbeam with a tender glow 
On EHRENBREITSTELN’S radiant forehead lies. 
—And can it frown? Like Merlin’s fortalice, 
Terrace and bastion, drawn in seemly row, 
Rampart and ravelin shine ; as if the show 
Were only made to charm a dreamer’s eyes ; 
And walls, where Art a world in arms defies, 
A graceful crown for that commanding brow. 
So where CoBLENTz, now mirrored in the still 
Broad water, whitens meads that brown MosELLE 
Leaves for the Rhine, disguised one hardly sees 
War crouching on the armed Carthusian’s* Hill ;— 
So green are trench and mound, and peaceful trees 
Grow whispering round the wall that grins with menace 
fell. 


' 
j 
| 
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XLIII. BETWEEN COBLENTZ AND BOPPART. 


How ill the skeletons of ages dim 
Mate with a day transformed in mind and creed, 
Know from these two, that right and left succeed ; 

Strange opposites! Lo! here a royal whim 

| Of ruined pomp has made a pageant trim ; 

| And STo.zENFELs puts on a mummer’s weed. 
There Markssure frowns unchanged, where prisoners 

read 

Their tale of Sorrow in its dungeons grim. 
Yet less, o’er laughing orchards seen afar, 

That rugged strength, debased by Shame and Pain, 
Like some gaunt spectre staring on the day, 

| Strikes on the senses with unwelcome jar,— 

| Than yonder whitened mask ; imposture vain 

, Of Gothic state revived—like Cesar in a play ! 





j 
| XLIV. RHINE. COBLENTZ TO BINGEN, 


_ Yet cold and poorly flows the wanderer’s blood, 
_ Who dwells on Discord here, or long condemns ; 
| While o’er the silver current which he stems 
Skies laugh and breezes play :—on shore and flood 
| He gazes and adores—and all is good! 
| The giant-headed rocks, the trickling gems 
That streak the slopes: the castle diadems 
, Of every hill, whose locks are vine and wood. 
| Beneath them, harnessed in their ramparts old, 
Gray burghs, to story known, with magic spires 
And towers, at every reach the waters hail: 
Till searce the eye or mind, too rich, desires 
New scenes, that further loveliness unfold, 
And other names of power, and themes of song and tale. 





* The fort on the Karthiiuse, overlooking the city toward France, and all the other defences, are masked with rows of aspens. 
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OUR HEARTH AND HOMESTEAD. 


BY JOHN MILLS, AUTHOR OF “ THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.” 


(Continued from page 765 


CHAPTER V. 


How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines good deed in a naughty world. 

Autrnovcnu the room was wide and lofty, and 
great black beams stretched themselves across the 
ceiling, and the walls were panelled with oak, 
here and there enlivened with pictures, fading and 
faded, of scenes of former times; yet that in which 
the Squire and John Hardy were ensconced, on 
the shortest day of the year, did not lack a com- 
fortable influence upon the mercury of the spirits 
of the two old friends. John’s face beamed with 
its wonted expression of universal kindliness to all 
animate and inanimate objects of any and every 
kind and whatsoever nature, while the Squire, if 
he wore‘a shade of comparative seriousness, it pro- 
ceeded from no deeper cloud of melancholy within. 
The couple of hearty, green old fellows were sitting 
opposite to each other in high-back, deep-bottom, 
and capacious chairs, of antique fashion and handi- 
craft, while a horse-shoe table was placed before 
them, on which stood a brace of rosy bright mag- 
nums of port, and one honest bottle of choice ma- 
deira, just disinterred from their tomb of sawdust 
and cobwebs. A screen, composed of intricately 
wrought tapestry, illustrative of joust and fight, 
and falconry and love-worn knights in “ladye’s 
bower, —cased in steel, and yet not proof, withal, 
against the feathered shaft—embraced their forms 
and, in its extensive span, prevented the entry of 
any chill from without. On the hearth—there 





was not a grate or a stove in the Range—a pile of 
logs flared and blazed and licked around, and, | 
now and then, through a chink in the screen, | 
rent in the canvass by the hand that crumbles | 
the stone and mocks the endurance of aught | 
that the hand of man can raise, a stream of | 
light poured upon the grim visage of a plumed | 
knight, and fierce baron, and mailed esquire, sus- 
pended in rudely carved oaken frames upon the 
walls; and although one grasped a mace, and 
another poised a battle-axe, with deadly vengeance 
and exterminating purpose fixed upon his bearded 
lip, and a third wielded a sword with two handles 
and a double edge, yet time and association had so 
mellowed down their primary fierceness and dire 
intent, that now there was no more natural effect 
of a tendency to let the current of human blood, 
nor the gratification of any passions, bloody and 
uncharitable, than in the vizored features of those 
who clash their blunted blades in melodramatic 
spectacles. These representatives, the very bones 
of whom had returned to the dust from whence 
they had sprung, and whose bucklers, shields, 
gauntlets, bows, and shafts now hung around, 
rusting in the idleness of centuries, might point a 
a to many who seek for glory in savage deeds; 
* then in the Range there were none who stood 
_ need of such a lesson, and therefore it shall be 
*xIpped like a thing worthless of note. 








of our December number.) 


“It’s a long time since we were parted, John,” 
observed the Squire, filling his glass to the brim. 

“ Ay, that it is, Harry,” replied John Hardy, 
imitating the example. “ Let me see,” he con- 
tinued, peeping at the bee’s wing floating in the 
bumper ; “ it’s between thirty and forty ——” 

“Never keep a tally of time,” rejoined the 
Squire, “ Adzooks, but you'll persuade me that I 
am getting old!” 

“Old?” repeated John Hardy, interrogatively. 
“Humph! in the nature of things I suppose that 
we are getting old; but upon my life, Harry, I 
can’t see that you are doing so, neither can I feel 
that I am. We’re old boys,” continued John, 
“that’s what we are, you may depend upon it ;” 
and then he drained his glass, which seemed, as he 
raised it to his lips, to wink an affirmative re- 
sponse. 

* Three days!” remarked the Squire, looking 
into the middle of the polished slab of mahogany 
before him, on the surface of which the cheerful 
flames of the yule log were reflected like the rays 
of the sun upon a clear unruffled lake. “ Three 
whole days you're to be away from me, John.” 

“ Well,” returned his companion, “ it does ap- 
pear long, certainly. But then, what are three 
days, Harry? They'll pass away like 
John deliberately filled his glass again, and 
drained it to the last drop—* that,” concluded he, 
placing his hand upon the middle of his waist- 
coat, to indicate the precise locality of the transi- 
tion of his metaphor. “Here, I may say,” con- 
tinued John, “ at one moment, and gone the next.” 

“T drink to your safe and speedy return, John,” 
rejoined his friend, “and may your journey be a 
fruitful one !” 

“I thank you for the former,” added John 
Hardy, “and hope with you for the latter; but 
that, of course, must depend upon circumstances. 
If I should learn any clue to the object of our 
united wishes, it will be, at least, trouble and 
time well spent.” 

“I’m not so certain of that,” rejoined the Squire 
thoughtfully. “ If the discovery lead to the cer- 
tainty of Tom being the offspring of some outcast, 
or disgraced and branded wretch, it will be far 
from conducive to his happiness, to mine, or to 
yours. His birth, now, isin a state of uncertainty ; 
and whatever reasonable probability there may be 
in supposing that his eyry was not in the cedar 
top, yet there is no ground for thinking that he 
may not be res bly, if lowly, born. If he 
should prove to be the child of the humblest on 
earth, as I have before said, so long as he can 
claim from an honest stock, he shall inherit all 
my earthly possessions. There is not a creature 
living, that I can trace, who has the slightest 
claim of consanguinity upon me. I am the last, 
John,” and the Squire's voice shook as he spoke, 
“Tam quite the last of a very old race; and if 
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I could see, before the curtain of my life be dropped 
to the close, the sprout and springing of a new line 
in our adopted boy ——” 
“That's it,” interrupted John Hardy ; “that’s 
it. Our adopted boy : not mine, remember.” 
“We have called him so of late years,” conti- 
nued the Squire, smiling ; “although I recollect 


the time when I insisted upon your having the 
However, as I 


honour exclusively to yourself. 
was about to remark,” resumed he, “ if 1 can con- 
sistently make him inheritor of the Range, I will; 
but his provision, although it shall be ample, must 
be in a very different form, if he turns out to be 
proven the son of crime or of vice. The finger of 
scorn would be pointed not only at him, but at his 


children ; for the wealthy are naturally envied | 


by the many ; and, if there be a blot upon their 


escutcheon, time is not permitted to efface it. Con-_ 


spicuous positions in life to such are painful, and 


it is far better that they should occupy the rear 


ranks than the first and front.” | 

“I quite agree with you, Harry,” (when did 
John disagree with any body?) “ but it seems to me 
very hard that the world should be so unjust as to 
visit the sins of the father upon the child.” 

“If the world be unjust in this, and I will not 
gainsay that it is so,” returned his friend, “ it is, 
at any rate, generous enough to regard the reflected 
honours and virtues of the parent upon his off- 
spring.” 


“ Exactly so,” coincided John, “ to be sure it | 


does ; and so the world, after all, isn’t such a scamp 
as one at a glance might suppose.” 

“I would not have Tom aware of my resolve 
upon any account,” resumed the Squire; “ but I 
am quite decided, in the event of what I fear be- 
ing realized, he must not become that which, in 
secret, we have planned.” 

“It will be no disappointment to him,” said 
John Hardy ; “ for he hasn’t an idea of it ; but 
it would be much better, I think, not to sift the 


matter any further, and to let it all sink, as it had | 


until we stirred it up again, into forgetfulness.” 

“In that I should be content,” replied the 
Squire ; “ but the truth and honesty, and, I think, 
pride of his excellent nature have determined 
otherwise. He is now of an age to judge for him- 
self ; and, as you know, the absorbing thought of 
his existence is his origin ; and, until learned, come 
evil come good, he will never rest satisfied.” 

“ It may be a very natural impulse to wish to 
know who your own father was,” rejoined John. 
“ I might, if I was not confident in his departed 
identity.— Reguiescat in pace !” 

“It's about time for him to return from the 
vicarage,” observed the Squire, glancing at the 
dial of his watch. 

“In that case,” replied John, “ it’s time for me 
to start ; for Blossom isn’t an active colt, as Mike 
says, and we have to travel not a mile less than 
fifteen before sun-down.” 

“ You'll scarcely manage it,” rejoined his friend, 
“‘ and therefore delay not a moment longer ; for, 
if you get benighted, some accident may occur.” 

“I shall carry loaded pistols in my holster,” 
returned John, valiantly ; at the same time pro- 


AND HOMESTEAD. 


| ducing from the hidden mysteries of his shirt collar 
| the flabby and crumpled end of a false one. 

A bell clanged loudly ; it was the knell, and it 
rung hoarsely and spitefully long, for worthy, 
honest, jovial, simple-hearted, and well-beloved 
John Hardy’s departure from the Range. 

Many long, long years,—long enough, indeed, 
to turn lisping infancy to mellow life,—revolved 
upon the axle of eternity since his becoming an 
inmate under its hospitable roof ; and although he 
had, more than a thousand times, during this inter- 
val spoken of visiting “ his place in town,” no 
such resolution had ever been put in practice as to 
quit, for one entire day, the house that had shelter- 
ed him so long and so happily. 

Well might the excitement that pervaded 
the establishment, from the cellar to the roof, 
seeming to vibrate through every brick, stone, 
,and beam, increase upon its becoming generally 
known that Blossom, the squabby cob, stood 
at the entry of the stone porch, bridled, and 
saddled, and cruppered, and girthed, ready to bear 
his master from the Range! Well might doors be 
slammed and banged, and noises of hurried feet be 
heard running, shuffling, limping, and halting, at 
every kind of pace and speed, towards the hall 
where John stood passively submitting to be in- 
cased in a succession of great-coats, dragged, 
drawn, squeezed, pressed, and tugged upon his 
round little body, until he possessed no more con- 
trol or power over his four limbs than if he had 
been a bale of cotton or a bag of wool! 

“I really,” gasped John, struggling to raise his 
chin above an ambitious collar of a coat trying to 
_rear itself above the head of its wearer, “ I really 

feel quite sufficiently clad, thank you,” continued 
‘he, conquering the collar, and his ruddy face emerg- 
ing from the conglomerated mass of accumulated 
cloth, not unlike the moon looming through the 
vapour of a misty morn. 

** No, no, no,” hurriedly responded a chorus of 
voices ; and then a cape, its folds reaching below 
his knees, was buckled round his neck ; and the 
Squire, the busiest of the throng, rolled a huge 
scarlet comforter about John’s throat, ears, and 
eyes, until every sense was rendered nugatory and 

void. 
_ “ Upon my life,” gurgled John, after an effec- 
tual struggle to make his voice audible, from be- 
hind the huge mountain of material, and finding 
| himself quite powerless and incapable of perform- 
ing the slightest office, even to the putting on of 
his hat; “Upon my life,” repeated he, in the 
| accents that a wrapped mummy might be supposed 
| to speak, “ I can’t sufficiently thank you for your 
_care of me ; but really, I think that I'm a little 
| overdone.” 
| “ No, no, no,” again followed the chorus of 
tongues ; and then double pairs of thick woollen 
gloves were crammed upon John’s chubby fingers 
and his low-crowned, broad-brimmed beaver hat 
| pulled well down over his eyes. 
_ “There!” exclaimed the squire, triumphantly, 
“T don’t think that you can catch cold, John.” 

After undergoing a general inspection by every 

body present—and every domestic of both sexe 
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from the oldest to the youngest, was there—it was | came the cherished hope with the squire that Tom 
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unanimously declared that John was in a state of Hope might demean himself so that he could 
perfect and complete defence against any siege of the henceforth look upon him as his heir, and, even- 


inclement elements to which he might be exposed. 

Well might the innate vanity of Blossom—for 
Blossom was a conceited cob—be gratified as he 
appropriated the greatest share of the attention 
shown to his master as a compliment paid te nim- 





self, when, surrounded by the crowd, showers of | 


blessings were poured upon the head of John 
Hardy, as he effected, after innumerable futile at- 
tempts, a seat upon his saddle. Blossom, indeed, 
on the spur of the moment, determined to try a 
little matter of “ show off,” and commenced a short 
series of capers upon the occasion. 

“ Gently, Blossom, gently, my pretty fellow,” 
said John through his comforter. 


origin of his existence. 


quell, 


tually, the bearer of his old and honourable 
name. This desire had been shaken in no way 
whatever by any accident or design, until the 
determined resolve, plainly declared, and unin- 


| termittingly referred to, manifested itself in Mas- 


ter Tom's anxiety for discovering the germ and 
From the moment of be- 
ing made acquainted with his unclaimed, found- 
ling condition, it became-an all-engrossing subject 
of his thoughts—a passion that nothing could 


In the hours of relaxation from his studies, 


| instead of imitating Job in cheering on the pack, 


It is needless | 


to say, however, that this order was unheeded, as _ 


it was a standing rule with the squabby cob to 
conform to no mandate whatever, except it came 
in the shape of Mike’s cudgel; and that he never 
opposed. In the scarcely describable fashion of a 
half kick, one-third rear, a slight mingling of 
plunge, with a tendency to stumble, and the re- 
mainder of the ingredients to his playfulness made 
up of jibbing and shying, Blossom rendered John 





or hearing him send forth a merry song or ring- 
ing whistle, he might be seen strolling listlessly 
about, brooding on speculations no sooner formed 
than discarded, and, in short, becoming the very 
and direct opposite to what he had been—a spirit- 
less, thinking, and miserable Master Tom. 
Arguments were useless. Al! that the kindness 
of his best friends could invent to wean him from 
the wretchedness that beset him, was tried, but 
in vain; and then it was determined that efforts 


Hardy’s taking leave of his friends a matter of | should be renewed in the endeavour to trace the 


some difficulty. 


Waving his whip hand, how- | “why ” and the “ wherefore ” 


of Tom Hope's 


ever, to one and all, the last “God bless ye!” was | pedigree. 


uttered, and John, at length, found himself fairly 
on the road. 

Mystery is not the object, in the relation of the 
simple adventures befalling John Hardy ; and 


i 


therefore, it shall be here stated, while leaving him | 


jogging along to the fulfilment of his purpose, the | 


cause of his journeying forth into the high-ways 
and bye-ways of the world, although the reader may 
have partly guessed it, from the brief conference 
held between him and the squire, previous to his 
departure, 

Now that Master Tom had mounted the fifteenth 
year of his unaccountable consignment to the pro- 
tection of John Hardy—from the gifts bestowed 
upon him by bountiful Nature, as he grew towards 
man's estate, and those that he acquired from the 
able tutorage of the vicar, his amiable and estim- 


Dame Woodley, be it understood, was no party 
to the attempt. That sagacious old woman shook 
her head when she learned that it was to be re- 
peated, and expressed a belief that “ some people 
were heathens enough for any thing; but, for 
her part, she, thank Heaven! was a Christian ; 
and as there could be no doubt of the hamper 


coming direct from the regions of the blessed, she 


able tutor, aided by Mike, Bill Rap the game- | 


keeper, and Job Sykes the huntsman—he might | 
now be said to be a handsome youth, bold and 


capable, possessing the accomplishments of a refin- 
ed gentleman, and the information and experience 
of an expert sportsman. With his excellent patron, 
John Hardy, he was regarded as a perfect prodigy, 
to whom he yielded the overflowing kindliness, 
virtues, and excellence of his own heart ; and in 
the inmost recesses of Tom’s grateful affections 
they were there coffered and dammed up like holy 
things that they were. 

Gradually, very gradually, and yet impercep- 
tibly, slow as it was, Master Tom crept into the 
good favours of the Squire so securely, that, at 
length, he was the very focus of their widely- 
diffused rays. In him the Squire saw all that he most 
admired, and nothing that needed a reproof ; and 
from the day of his leaving Dame Woodley’s cot- 
tage to live under the roof of the Range, it be- 


| 


; 





could only wonder at the doubt of the genuineness 
of the delivery.” 

Some time after the intelligence becoming widely 
spread, of the offer of reward for any information 
that might be rendered touching Tom Hope's 
“ come-by-chance,” John Hardy received a letter, 
and not an ill-written scroll, nor ignorantly couch- 
ed either, informing him “ that if he would meet 
the writer at a certain spot, on the twenty-second 
of the month, all should be satisfactorily explained 
concerning the child to whom the advertisements 
alluded.” The place named was within a few 
hours’ reach of the ancient city of Exeter ; and 
we are now speaking of times (the precise date 
whereof is immaterial) wherein railroads were 
unheard of, and fast coaches unknown, and the 
roads so completely deficient of every thing, save 
mire and deep ruts, that, to complete a journey of 
five-and-twenty or thirty miles, it was 
to divide it into a couple of days labour. This— 
as it was rather more than the last named distance 
to the place of appointment mentioned in the 
letter—was the occasion of John Hardy’s starting 
on the afternoon preceding the day named for the 
meeting with the mysterious stranger; for mys- 
terious he was, as he briefly alleged his inability 
of meeting John an inch upon the road, without 
assigning any reason, and stated that unless John 
came alone, he might as well save himself the 
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trouble and inconvenience of the journey, as he 


for a footpad, highway robber, or something of that 
































“ Bat, don’t you see,” rejoined John, replacing 


it was far from his wish to take it, as it was not 


would see no one and learn nothing. sort? and then, if I had oe a ed oe “e oni 
After many conferences and cogitations with | impulse of the moment, 2 bps, = on rg to | 
the Squire, in secret conclave ; for neither Tom Hardy spoke slowly and impress ms wae ha 
Hope, nor a creature,—not even a sharp-eared | would have been sent to y our last account withou ar 
mouse in the wainscot could catch a murmured , much time for reckoning the — “te an 
tn an are or | eee 
{ ure ; it was decided that , | Mike, jerki 
compan “reg like 1 knight-errant of old, | placing much emphasis on the completion of the ei 
ithout giving any account of himself ; and | sentence. a8 
pen Th o pa rs anaing for any adventure,| “You doubt the correctness of ey ore — } 
good, bad, or indifferent, that might befal him. John ; “ but I'd have you remember that you were tai 
; . ith | a sitting,—no, a standing shot. And when do I to 
It was very cold ; every puddle was glazed with a sitting,—no, Sait iin me 
ice; and the road, as hard as adamant, caused miss a hare in her form, a rabbit ru ~~ i * qu 
Blossom’s hoofs to clank loudly, as he trotted | or cropping clover in the evening om t ' an ° th 
) briskly,—that is to say, briskly for one so sluggish | the sere or, indeed, any such, what J call fair kr 
i ion,—down a long narrow Jane leading into | marks? ” we! ; - = 
i hg rl Every ae and then, a blackbird,| “Very seldom, sir,” responded Mike, in that tic 
, a mavis, or a robin, fluttered from the leafless | doubtful accent —— the qualified negative in p 
hedge, scared from their retreat by his approach ; | a very equivocal condition. a 
ee other sounds were to be Airy rhe aothing “Very seldom :" repeated John Hardy, as if lit 
else was to be seen, as John bumped alone and dis- | much dissatisfied with the answer. e Can you name ov 
consolately on his journey. John Hardy felt sad | an instance that occurred lately ? continued he. w 
at heart, for he entertained misgivings, distrust,; ‘ There was that Sarah I found on her seat yes- 
i.e and evil forebodings of the result of his mission : | terday morning, you know, sir,” replied Mike ina n 
ft and he, as the daylight drew in, wished that he | tone of justification. Brit 3 be 
a) 3: had started earlier; and all kinds of unpleasant | “I tell you now, Mike,” rejoined John, shaking fu 
if ideas took possession of his reflective faculties. , his head, “as I told you yesterday, that the hare tr 
;ia Like the schoolboy, with slate and satchel, return- | moved at the very moment I obtained a cool and 
1 . ing home through the lone churchyard, and | decided aim at her. Of course this fully accounts gi 
| if whistling on his way to drive the fear of ghost | for her escape.” ol 
'f and goblin from his thoughts, John began to de- _—- Hastily, and perhaps irritably, John spoke upon st 
vise plans of ejecting the blue devils ; and, as a the subject ; and therefore Mike, with the policy of ir 
preface to his work, he commenced chanting,—as | a courtier, essayed to change it quickly. g" 
well as the smothering scarlet comforter would, ‘“ Not being in time to see you off with the rest h 
permit,—the hundredth psalm. But a few bars of the servants, (Mike was especially fond of class- c. 
of that cheerful composition had been accomplished | ing himself as one of the Squire’s retainers, ) I made n 
when he was interrupted from proceeding with it | up my mind to cut across and overtake you, sir, si 
by the sudden crash of brambles, twigs, and | said he. 
boughs ; and the figure of Mike Crouch standing “How did you learn the way I had taken? a 
abruptly before him in the road, not a couple of inquired John with unusual sharpness. I 
yards from Blossom’s Roman proboscis. | Why did Mike hesitate to return an answer, ) 
“ Your servant, sir,” said Mike, doffing the | and wherefore came that flush upon his ill-favoured V 
battered, bruised, and flattened rim of a hat. | features ? t 
“Upon my life!” exclaimed John, managing | “Task your pardon, your honour,” stammered he. ] 
ot by a great effort to regain liberty of speech, | “ What did you say?” 
i “Upon my life!” repeated he, shaking his | John slowly repeated his question. ] 
i head, “you run a great risk, Mike, in coming! “Qh sir!” returned Mike, delving his hands f 
! rt upon me so unawares, Don't you see that I carry | and arms into the pockets of his breeches, “I V 
1% loaded pistols?” and as John extracted one from | heard the cob clattering along, and I judged by . 
t ai the holster,—a great yawning brass barrel weapon, | the sound the road that you had taken.” I 
ff looking like a first cousin to a blunderbuss, and _ “ Yes, yes,” added John,—confiding, to-be-led- a 
held it perpendicularly above his head, so that | by-a-cobweb, easily-gulled John Hardy,—* Yes, t 
i it might do no mischief by any accident whatever, yes,” repeated he, “ true enough.” ’ 
mii he looked like a man very much to be dreaded,— | “It’s a lonesome part for a mile or so farther,” t 
@ very much, indeed; at least so John Hardy | observed Mike, “and so I thought I'd keep you , 
| thought. company, with your honour's leave, till you got 
| “An’ it may please your honour!” replied | clear on to the high road.” 
Mike respectfully, “I’m not frightened at a| “That was very considerate of ye, Mike,” ‘ 
| ——," it is believed, but there are no solid proofs | replied his patron pleased with the attention ; 
in support of the creed, that Mike was about to “but as, for reasons of my own, I would rather 
| complete the sentence by “ scarecrow.” In fine, | proceed unattended, return, my good lad; and there ! 
however, he avoided so obnoxious a conclusion, | are five shillings for your trouble.” ! 
and added, after a pause, “ gentleman.” Mike accepted the money, and then stated that 
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the pistol’in the holster, “I might have taken ye | 


from any mercenary motive that he came. 
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John believed him from the bottom of his heart, 
and said so; bu if that worthy man had chanced 
to have turned his face, and beheld Mike, when he 
had taken a deferential leave, standing with folded 
arms in the middle of the road laughing, grinning, 
and screwing his countenance into all the ugly 
forms and comical grimaces within his compre- 
hensive powers, there might have been some mis- 
giving as to the cause being a correct one for his 
confidence. 

Whether it was that Blossom anticipated a cer- 
tain distance must be performed as a preliminary 
to tasting the joys of the stable, and that the 
quicker he moved his reluctant limbs, the sooner 





} 


these pleasures would be embraced, is a matter 


known only to that sagacious animal ; but it is an 
undeniable fact, that he evinced a decided disposi- 
tion not only to increase his speed, but to mend his 
pace. .For, instead of jolting his master after the 
fashion of using a pepper box, as was his wont, he 
literally adopted an easy canter, and sped away 
over the frosty ground upon the very best of terms 
with himself, his rider, and the world. 

If John was surprised at this natural phenome- 
non, he was no less pleased with it; and as he was 
borne through the bracing air, lightly and cheer- 
fully, his spirits mounted, and he soon lost every 
trace of gloom and shadows of fancied evils. 





Deep and deeper still the shades of night 


gathered round, and one by one the stars peeped 


out glistening from their azure canopy; an endless | 
somewhat singular, that at the moment of John’s 
ing in the hoar frost, now crisping every blade of becoming sensible of the Lion being so near at 
grass that grew. The moon, too, sailed above the | hand, Blossom became also cognisant of the fact ; 


succession of lights tipping the tree-top, and flash- 


horizon, and with the exception of a few fleecy 
clouds, that skimmed across her disk, veiling but 
not concealing the pale rays, offered a broad and 
steady beacon to guide our traveller on his way. 

And now miles were gained, and now another, 
and now one more was added to the score. And did 
Blossom,— the stalwart, squabby cob, begin to 
slacken in his speed and ardour? Not he. His 
will, for once, was good, and of his powers a ques- 
tion was never raised. Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, on, 
Blossom, on ! 

Yes, past lowly thatched cottages, through the 
lattices of which streams of warm light poured 
from the blazing fagot and log; and up the hill, 
where the old windmill—a dilapidated, rickety, 
creaking, squeaking old thing that self-same wind- 
mill is at the best of times—stands ready to grind 
all the grist that is brought; and past the direc- 
tion-post at the four cross-ways,—tall and seared 
weeds nearly choke it from observation ; and as to 
the pompous profession of being a direction-post 
now, there never was any thing so idle, for the 
storms and showers of the changing seasons have 
long since expunged all sign and symbol of the 
whereabouts to which it so pointedly referred in 
better days ; and past the blacksmith’s forge, not 
a spark now flitting from its belching chimney ; 
and through the shallow stream crossing the road, 
and by the hollow tree on the village green—what 
tales that old tree could tell if it could but repeat 
a tithe that had been told beneath its shade !—and 
past the kissing-style at the end of the village, 





that very often so opportunely obstructed the way 
to church across the fields—Blossom bore his mas- 
ter briskly and safely. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, on, Blossom, on ! 

And now past great lumbering wagons, piled to 
the apex of the span of awning with all kinds of 
moveables, drawn by teams of great dropsical 
horses, three abreast, and tinkling bells ringing at 
their heads, the squabby cob rattled, with pride 
swelling in his heart at giving them the “ go-by.” 

“ Yo-ho!” hallooed the wagoner, waking from 
his dozy winks, and comfortably stretched in a 
heap of straw in front of the unwieldy vehicle. 
* Yo-ho !” 

“Yo-ho!” returned John heartily; but he 
tightened no rein, and soon the tinkling bells were 
heard faintly in the distance. 

“ Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, on, Blossom, on ! 

Up hill and down, and level, slope, and slant, 
the squabby cob maintained his even pace ; and if 
he puffed a little from want of use to such exer- 
tion, still he was far from being run to a stand- 
still. 

Upon turning a somewhat abrupt corner in the 
road, John became conscious that he was in the 
immediate vicinity of a very comfortable-looking 
inn. A tremendous savage representation of some 
unnatural monster, painted in bright yellow, swung 
upon a rusty hinge above the portal; and the in- 
habitants of these parts, being gifted with strong 
imaginative powers, called it the Lion. It is 


and that quick-sighted, precocious, squabby cob 
no sooner caught a glance of the Lion, than he 
testified his desire of paying the rampant animal 
a visit by coming to a sudden and dead stop at his 
door. John Hardy did not roll over his ears ; but 
it may be said that a miracle alone prevented him. 

* Who-ho, who-hoo-000-0000, my little feller!” 
hallooed a voice in an expostulatory tone; and 
when John had quite recovered his seat, he per- 
ceived, by the aid of the strong light of the moon, 
and a glimmering lamp above his head, that 
somebody held Blossom by the bridle. 

“ Young man,” said somebody, in a deep-toned, 
sententious voice, “never beinahurry. Don’t start 
inahurry. Don't stop inahurry. Don’t——” 
Somebody was evidently at fault; “ Don’t do 
nothin’ in haste what may be repented at leisure !” 

Nothing could be more self-evident than that this 
sentiment was one of somebody's old musty 
stock, and was brought in by way of a finish. 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed John, “ I'm very much 
obliged to ye, my good friend ; but I had no inten- 
tion of tarrying here, nor, indeed, until I arrived 
at Exeter.” 

“ Ex-e-ter !” repeated somebody, dwelling upon 
the syllables. “ Humph !” 

“ How far is it 7” asked John. 

“ How far is it?” repeated somebody, halting at 
each word as he delivered it. “ Why, it may bea 
matter of four miles, a little more or a little less, 
as the case may be ; but—you’ll excuse m meas 

ohn 


it, young’man” (somebody persisted in 
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a young man, and the term was not displeasing to 
his ears)—“ there’s accommodation here for man | 
and beast. Yes, yes, at the Lion may be found a 
good, well-aired bed, and a warm stable ; clean, 
wholesome sheets, and capital straw; chops, 
steaks, sound oats, and sweet hay ; wines, spirits, 
strong beer, and water that can’t be beat, and | 
mayn’t be matched.” 

“You're very obliging, I’m sure,” rejoined | 
John. “May I ask whether you are the landlord 
of this inn ?” 

“I am that individooal,” returned the host. | 

“Weill, then!” added John, as if communing | 
with himself, “ I think I'll stop here to-night, and 
start early in the morning; for I feel rather 
wearied, and it’s getting late.” 

“ Permit me to observe, sir,” said the landlord 
—* as the vice-chairman of the Rummy Club says 
every Saturday night, when they meet in the best 
parlour—that such a sentiment does credit to your 
natur.” Here, Dick, come and take this gentle- 
man’s oss.” 

“ Feed him well, if you please,” said John, dis- | 
mounting, and delivering Blossom to the care of | 
a sturdy-framed lad, who made his appearance 
with alacrity. 

“ Look after that oss,” ordered the landlord, in a 
tone that conveyed a solemnity with it, “as you 
would your mother, Dick. I need say no more, 
sir,” continued he ; “for that boy is remarkably 
fond of his mother.” 

Leading the way, the host—a very corpulent 
being, with the figure and form of a quart pot— 
conducted John Hardy into the narrow passage of 
the Lion. Waddling after him, for his wrappers | 
were strange impediments to his gait, John has- 
tened ; and as he arrived at a little sort of a pro- | 
jecting window thrown up, called the bar, he was 
particularly struck with the features of an ex- | 
tremely pretty girl, gracefully bending over a glass 
of whisky toddy she was engaged in mixing. 

“ Nancy, my dear,” said the host, pointing with 
h’s thumb over his shoulder at his customer, with 
greater significance than politeness, “this young 
man will stay at the Lion to-night.” 

Nancy curtsied and smiled, and shook some 
very long curls that hung bobbing and dancing on 
each side of her rosy cheeks, and, snatching a 
candle from a table at hand, skipped nimbly before 
the bulky host—her excellent parent—and begged 
John to step that way. 

Preceded by the two, John Hardy was heralded 
into a small and snug apartment, which, from two | 
folding doors, seemed to lead into a much larger | 
one. 

“I suppose,” remarked the landlord, lifting a 
round fur cap from a brow quite devoid of hair, | 
not from any feeling of respect to his new comer, | 
but from a sensibility that he invariably enter- | 
tained upon entering any private room in the Lion, | 
“that you're not accustomed to these roads, young — 
man?” | 

“No,” replied John, tugging at the buckle of | 
the cape, and making many fruitless struggles to. 
uncase, and give himself to view; “I can't say. 
that I am ; nor, indeed, to any other.” = 


“Nor, indeed, to any other!” slowly repeated 
the host. “What! an’t you a commercial traveller, 
or cattle-jobber, or something o’ that sort ad 

“Oh dear no!” rejoined John. “ My name's 
Hardy. I live with my friend Mr Lawrence at 
the Range ; perhaps you may have heard of him, 
although not of me.” 

Squire Lawrence—at the Range—Mr Hardy |” 
ejaculated the landlord in unconnected sentences, 
and looking like a man filled to overflowing with 
surprise. 

Nancy, who had been stirring the fire into a 
blaze, dropped the poker, and stood regarding 


John’s form, when he made himself known, as if 
she had completely lost her presence of mind. 


“Not heard of you, sir!” at length exclaimed 


‘the host, stripping himself of his abridgment of a 
coat, for he never wore a skirt to this garment, 
_and rushing to assist John in taking off his layers 


of clothing. “Not heard of you, sir! ‘Tell Ned 
Dixon that he never heard of his respected grand- 
mother! Yes, Mr. Hardy, I’m Edward Dixon of 
the Lion. I suppose you never heard of me? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha,” and then Edward Dixon laughed 
long and loudly at the absurdity of such a suppo- 


' sition. 


John, most decidedly, had not heard of such an 
individual ; but as he felt that he should wound 
the feelings of Edward Dixon by saying so, he 


_ gave no reply, but joined in the laugh. 


“ And that’s Nancy Dixon,” said the landlord, 


_ pausing in dragging off the last coat that remained 


to be stripped from John Hardy’s person, when he 
had got it as far as his elbows, and thus leaving 
him in about as helpless a condition as a trussed 
fowl. “ That’s Nancy Dixon that is,” repeated he, 
chuckling inwardly. “I suppose, sir, you never 
heard of her, nor Jem Sykes neither?” and then 
the host of the Lion made known to every body in 


the house, and a great many out of it, that he was 
enjoying one of his own jokes immensely. 


“Nancy Dixon!” exclaimed John Hardy. 
“Dear me! Bless my life, to be sure I have. 
Why, that’s the name of the young damsel James 
Sykes, the whipper-in, is to be married to.” 

“The same, sir,” replied the host, releasing John 
from his helpless state ; “and there she is, to an- 
swer for herself,” continued he, referring to his 
daughter, by sundry jerks of a straightened thumb. 

Nancy, blushing and confused with these per- 
sonal remarks, resumed the poker, and made a pro- 


_digious clattering among the coals and cinders. 


“I’m quite delighted with this accidental meet- 
ing with you, my dear,” said John, advancing to- 
wards Nancy, and taking her hand, gently and 
kindly, “I have frequently heard of you through 
my friend Harry—Mr Lawrence, I should say ; 
and he, I believe, through Job the huntsman: and 
it’s a great pleasure to see any body we have heard 
much praised, particularly when we’re a little sur- 
prised at there not being more praise bestowed.” 

“ You’re very kind, sir,” replied Nancy, bending 
4 curtsy, and turning her head slightly aside ; for 
she was unused to compliments, and the blood now 
tingled in her cheeks from the effect of John’s gal- 
lantry. 
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“Tt was quite an accident your comin’ here, 
sir, it would seem,” remarked the host; “ and all 
but an accident comed of it ; for you were precious 
near smellin’ the ground when your nag stopped.” 

“Very near, indeed,” replied John, rubbing his 
hands, and smiling; “ particularly near,” con- 
tinued he, occupying a chair, and settling himself 
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in front of the grate. “ And now, Mr Dixon, 
what can I have?” 

“ What can you have?” repeated Edward Dixon, 
dropping hisdoubie chin upon his breast, and closing _ 


his projecting, light-blue, goggle eyes. “ Humph!” 


and thus deeply meditating for a few seconds, he | 
seemed to be refreshing himself with a short dose. | 

“JI think, sir,’ suggested his daughter, after 
waiting a very liberal time for the bringing forth | 
of her parent’s idea in a procrastinated state of 
incubation, “ I think, sir, we can let you have a | 
broiled fowl with mushroom sauce, chops, steaks, | 
or some——” 

“Stay, stay,” interrupted John, “don’t proceed 
another step, my good girl. The broiled fowl, if 
you please, as soon as you can; for I’m both cold 
and hungry.” 

Quickly the brisk, comely, neat, pretty little 
Nancy Dixon hastened from the apartment to 
fulfil the order in the most tempting and captivat- 
ing manner that her culinary knowledge would 

rmit. 

“ T believe, sir,” observed the landlord, waking 
from his trance, “that there’s no occasion for my 
putting my finger in the pie, now. The affair’s | 
settled.” 

“ Quite so, my friend, thank ye,” returned 
John. 

“ Very good,” added Edward Dixon ; and then, 
with a slow and deliberate step, he turned upon his 
heel and left the room. 

It has been before stated, that the apartment in 
which John was located, was snug and cozy ; and | 
so he thought upon taking a survey of it. For | 
there were bright scarlet curtains drawn across the | 
windows, and little sketches of “contented shep- | 
herds,” “happy gardeners,” “ merry cow-boys,” | 
“jolly sheep-shearers,” and many other pictures | 
of such-like blissful mortals, in corresponding states | 
of beatitude, hung around ; and over the mantel- 
shelf there was the print of a fat man, with a boy- 
ish countenance, lifting a tankard of fuaming ale 
to his lips, and very like the figure of Bacchus 
sometimes seen mounted on a hogshead, half a 
century older, and more decently attired ; and this 
old toper appeared to be almost suffocated with 
mirth. John looked at this figure of fun, until he 
felt a powerful inclination to laugh too; and at 
length, yielding to it, he burst into a hearty roar, 
and kept it up until his sides ached again. 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated John, forcing a check 
with difficulty upon his mirth, “ what a stupid old 
fellow I am, to be sure ; some people would really 
consider me fit only for a lunatic asylum,” 

Just as this soliloquy was finished, the door 
opened with a measured movement, and in stalked 
Edward Dixon, bearing in his hand a reeking glass 
of some liquid mixture or other. With a porten- 
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tous expression upon his heavy countenance, the 
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landlord approached John Hardy, and in silence 
proffered him the well-filled goblet. 

“Oh,” exclaimed John, “ what's this ?” 

Edward Dixon made no reply ; but gave a sage 
nod, and forced the glass into Juhn's hand. 

There was no mistaking this pantomimic indica- 
tion ; and so John returned an answer by taking 
a sip of a comprehensive form, and said, turni 
his eyes to the ceiling, “ that it was truly delicious 


_—immensely so.” 


“J should say it just was,” returned Edward 
Dixon, “or I must have lost my reputation. A 
reputation, sir,” continued the landlord, tapping 
the middle of his waistcoat, reaching nearly to his 
knees, “ that I dearly prize, for mixin’ of punch.” 

“TI am certain that you well deserve it,” re- 
sponded John, taking another pull at the punch ; 
“ I may say richly deserve it,” continued he, 
emptying the glass. 

“A cold stomach,” remarked Edward Dixon, 
theoretically, “knows the value of hot punch. 
I thought it better to take yours in what I may 
call the nick o’ time, sir, to show what could be 
done in the matter of punch ; and it does me good 
to see that merit meets with a just reward. Now, 
if I had postponed the visit of a glass to your 
lining, Mr. Hardy, until after the respects paid to 
it by the broiled fowl, you wouldn't have felt the 
glow, sir, that is now spreading itself all through 
your wheels and mainsprings. Not that l’m 
throwing cold water on the broiled fowl and 
mushroom sauce! No,no, no. Any thing that 
my Nancy takes in hand,” said the proud father, 
“ mustn't be spoken of slightingly.” 

“ Am I, then, to be indebted to your daughter 
for my supper?” asked John Hardy. 

“ You are, sir,’ replied the landlord ; “and if 
it’s a matter that will give you the smallest sort 
of comfort, ye never need pay her nor me either.” 

“Tut, tut!” hurriedly rejoined John. “I 
merely meant indebted to her kind attention.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Hardy,” returned the 
host, “but I’m a plain matter of fact. Yes, sir, 
you see in me, Edward Dixon, not the essence of 
ginger, but the essence of truth.” 

John scarcely knew what reply to give to this 
strange piece of egotism, and so he merely gave a 
nod, conveying an acquiescence or disagreement, 
or any kind, sort, or form of reply that might be 
agreeable to the landlord's sentiments. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued Edward Dixon, folding 
his arms across his capacious breast, “ I've always 
walked upright, talked upright, laid down upright ; 
that is my opinions ; and, as King Solomon says— 
I think it's King Solomon, Mr. Hardy—He who 
walks in righteous ways, in an easy chair may end 
his days! That's my sir.” 

Joha trusted that the would be realized. 

“ Now, there’s my Nancy,” said the landlord, 
flying off at another tangent, “is a very fair 
sample of what may be done in bri up an 
infant in the way it should walk. J did that, Mr. 
Hardy,” continued Edward Dixon, placing unmis- 
takeable stress upon the pronoun. “ She was left 
an unprotected little sucker, at the early age of 
two days,” said he, lowering his voice to a pathetic 
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tone. “ Yes, Mr. Hardy, her mother, and my 
Sally, left us the Lion to ourselves, with scarcely 
any notice beforehand ; and from that moment J 
became her nurse. You'll understand,” and now 
he dropped his words into a confidential whisper, 
for the broiled fowl was audibly on its way up 
stairs, “ I don’t mean that I was the wet nurse ; 
that motherly duty, sir, was performed by Susan 
Colly, our blacksmith’s wife; but barring this, 
Nancy, as you now see her, is the result of her 
father's training.” 

“I’m sure,” responded John, “ that she confers 
upon you very great credit.” 


Blossont, and learning that the squabby cob was 








as happy as good oats, hay, straw, and a warm s 
stable could render him— more he never re- 
quired—John drew his chair to the well-filled, 
well-appointed table, and commenced, to the infi- 
nite gratification of Edward Dixon, an onslaught ; 


upon the dainties spread before him. 

May good digestion wait on appetite, excellent, 
glorious John Hardy! for ye count not on the 
coming, ay, and near, too, adventures of this 
night. Erst thy snore becomes loud enough to 
| summon Jack o’ Dreams to play frolics in thy 
| brain, well may’st thou say, 





And now the broiled fowl made its appearance, | 
carried by Dick, the attendant upon Blossom, | 
acting in the double capacity of ostler and waiter, | 
on a large tray, surrounded by countless accom- 


Sleep, gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more will weigh my eyelids down, 


paniments, and followed by Nancy, with her hands And steep my senses in forgetfulness f 


full of the assistants to the creature comforts. 


After inquiring after the state and condition of | ( To be continued.) 





AN ANCIENT NORFOLK BALLAD. 


Tue following rare old English Ballad deserves to be preserved. It is still sung by the rural inhabitants of the 
county of Norfolk, of which it is a native production, and is the more remarkable, there being no other old metri- 
cal legend of the kind belonging to that rich-cultivated district, excepting itself and the “ Children in the Wood.” 
It has been rescued from oblivion by a lady, a native of that shire, who took it down from the lips of an old depen- 
dent, who used to sing it to her in her childhood. It appeared in print, for the first time, in a provincial Annual 
of 1844. But no distinct account being given of its origin, the casual reader might inadvertently have classed it 
among Scottish ballads, from the circumstance of its appearing in a Scottish Annual. 

The interest and sympathy of the reader are awakened for the ill-fated sufferer, about whose imputed crime no 
hint is given ; but he naturally concludes that she is the victim of the barbarous superstition of earlier times, and 
that she dies for heresy or witchcraft. But in a collection of old Scottish ballads there appears one which seems to 
relate the same event, and forms a complete explanation of its English counterpart. Making allowances for mis- 
takes, or various spellings, or the pronunciation peculiar to the two different countries, the names Maisry and 


Marjory may have been originally the same. 


AN ANCIENT NORFOLK BALLAD. 


My father was the first good man 
That tied me to a stake, 

My mother was the first good woman 
Who did the fire make. 


My brother was the next good man 
Who did the fire fetch, 

My sister was the next good woman 
Who lighted it with a match. 


They blew the fire, they kindled the fire, 
Till it did reach my knee — 

“© mother! mother! quench the fire ; 
The smoke will smother me. 


“O had I but my little foot page, 
My errand he would run ; 

He would run to gay London, 
And bid my Lord come down.” 


Then there stood by her sister’s child, 
Her own dear sister's son; 

“ O many an errand I have run for thee, 
And bat this one I'l) run.” 


He ran till the bridge was broken down, 
He bent his knee and swam ; 

He swam till he came to the good green turf, 
He jump’t on his feet and ran. 


He ran till he came to his uncle's hall, 
His uncle sat at his meat ; 
“Good meet! good meet! good uncle, I pray, 
O if you knew what I had to say, 
How little would you eat!” 
“O! is my castle broken down, 
Or is my tower won, 


Or has my gay ladye brought to me 
A daughter or a son ?” 


“ Your castle is not broken down, 

Your tower is not won, 

| Your gay ladye has not brought to you 
A daughter or a son. 


“ But she has sent you a gay gold ring 
With a poesy round the rim ; 

And she says if you have any love for her, 
You'll go to her burning.” 


He called down his merry men all, 
By one, by two, by three, 

And, mounted on his milk-white steed, 
To go to Marjorie. 


They blew the fire, they kindled the fire, 
Till it did reach her head — 

“ O quench the fire, my dear mother, 
For I am nearly dead.” 


She turned her head on her right shoulder, 
Saw her girdle hang on the tree — 

“O God! bless them that gave me that ; 
They'll ne’er give more to me.” 


She turned her head on her left shoulder, 
Saw her lord come riding home ; 

“O mother, mother, quench the fire, 
For I am nearly gone.” 


He jumped off his milk-white steed, 
And into the fire he ran, 
Thinking to save his gay ladye; 
| But he had stayed too long, 
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her lover’s company, which she obstinately refuses to do. 


The young lords o’ the north country 
Have all a-wooing gane, 

To win the love o’ Lady Maisry, 
But o’ them she would hae nane. 


O they hae sought her, Lady Maisry, 
Wi’ broaches and wi’ rings ; 

And they hae courted her, Lady Maisry, 
Wi’ a’ kin kind o’ things. 

And they hae sought her, Lady Maisry, 
Frae father and frae mither, 

And they hae sought her, Lady Maisry, 
Frae sister and frae brither. 


And they hae followed her, Lady Maisry, 


Through chamber and through ha’ ; 
. But a’ that they could say to her, 
Her answer still was “ Na.” 


“© haud your tongue, young men,” she said, 


“ And think nae mair on me, 


For I’ve gi’en my love to an English lord, 


Sae think nae mair on me.”’ 


Her father’s kitchey-boy heard that, 
(An ill death mot he dee,) 

And he is in to her brither 
As fast gang as could he. 


“0, is my father and my mither weel, 
Bot and my brithers three ? 

Gin my sister, Lady Maisry, be weel, 
There’s naething can ail me.” 


“ Your father and your mither’s weel, 
Bot and your brithers three ; 

Your sister Lady Maisry’s weel, 
Sae big wi’ bairn is she.” 


“ 4 malison light on the tongue 
Sic tidings tells to me, 

But gin it be a lie ye tell, 
You shall be hanged hie.” 


He’s doen him to his sister’s bower, 
Wi’ mickle dool and care, 

And there he saw her, Lady Maisry, 
Kembing her yellow hair. 


“O wha is aucht that bairn,” he says, 
That ye sae big are wi’! 

And gin ye winna own the truth, 
This moment ye sall dee.” 


She’s turned her richt and round about, 
And the kembe fell frae her han’, 

A trembling seized her fair bodie, 
And her rosy cheek grew wan. 


“©, pardon me, my brother dear, 
And the trath I'll tell to thee, 

My bairn it is to Lord William, 
And he is betrothed to me.” 


“ Oh, couldna ye gotten dukes or lords 
Intill your ain countrie, 

That ye drew up wi’ an English dog, 
To bring this shame on me? 


“ But ye maun gie up your English lord 
Whaa your young babe is born ; 

For gin ye keep by him an hour langer, 
Your life shall be forlorn.” 

“I will gie up this English lord 
Till my young babe be born ; 

But the never a day nor hour langer, 

Though my life should be forlorn.””’ 


f 














AN ANCIENT NORFOLK BALLAD. 


The Scottish version of the story is as follows, and shows a melancholy proof of the deadly hatred that once 
subsisted between us and our Southern neighbours. 
LADY MAITSRY. 
This fine ballad is very old. It relates a melancholy instance of enmity in a young gentleman to his sister, be- 
cause she was betrothed to an English baron. When the young man learns this, he sternly demands of her to forego 
On this he commands his men to tie her to a stake and 
burn her. In the meantime, her lover receives intimation of her danger, and hastens to her relief ; but, before he 
reaches her father’s house, she is nearly dead. The poem concludes with his threatening vengeance on all her relations. 


“ O, whaur is a’ my merry young men 
Wham I gie meat and fee, 

To pu’ the bracken and the thorn 
To burn this vile-whore wi’ !” 


“O, whaur will I get a bonny boy 
To help me in my need, 

To rin wi’ haste to Lord William, 
And bid him come wi’ speed !” 


O, out it spak a bonny boy 
Stood by her brother’s side, 

“ It’s I would rin your errand, lady, 
O’er a’ the warld wide. 


“ Aft hae I run your errands, lady, 
When blawin baith wind and weet; 

But now I'll rin your errand, lady, 
With saut tears on my cheek.” 


O, whan he cam to broken briggs, 
He bent his bow and swam; 

And whan he cam to green grass growin’, 
He slacked his shoon and ran. 


And whan he cam to Lord William’s yeats, 
He badena to chap or ca’, 

But set his bent bow to his breast 
And lightly lap the wa’, 

And or the porter was at the yeat, 
The boy was in the ha’. 


“O, is my biggins broken, boy t 
Or is my towers won t 

Or is my lady lighter, yet, 
Of a dear daughter or son t” 


“ Your biggin’ is na broken, Sir, 
Nor is your towers won, 

But the fairest lady in a’ the land 
This day for you maun barn.” 


“ Q, saddle to me the black, the black, 
O, saddle to me the brown, 

Or saddle to me the swiftest steed 
That ever rade frae a town.” 


Or he was near a mile awa’, 
She heard his weir-horse sneeze ; 

“ Mend up the fire, my fause brother, 
It’s nae come to my knees.” 


O, whan he lighted at the yeat, 
She heard his bridle ring ; 

“ Mend up the fire, my fause brother, 
It’s far yet frae my chin. 


“ Mend up the fire to me, brother, 
Mend up the fire to me; 

For I see him coming hard and fast 
Will soon men’t up for thee. 


“O, gin my hands had been loose, Willy, 
Sae hard as they are bun’, 

I wad hae turn’d me frae the gleed, 
And casten out your young son.” 

“Oo, Tl burn for you, Maisry, 
Your and your mother, 


And I'll gar burn for you, Maisry 
Your sister and your brother. ' 


“ And I'll gar burn for you, Maisry, 
pe pe wetted ohn 

And the last that I come to, 
Mysel’ I will cast in.” 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES. 


BY A LADY, WRITTEN DURING HER RESIDENCE THERE 1N 1843-4. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 
Land'ng.—Storm. — First Adventures. — Castel Nuovo. — 


and threatening, in rescuing our possessions from 


their care, and transferring them to the carriage 
that awaited us. But even that did not prevent 


Post-Office, and Foreign Letters. —A Gleam of Sunshine. | each from demanding payment for his services, 


—Street Pictures.—Selling off Cheap.—Nut Roaster. — | 
Want and Abundance. — Foot Passengers.— Chevalier | 
Bianchi.—The Curriculo.—A Bishop's Equipage.—Mules. | 
Omnibus.—Priests and Carriages—A Little Friar—_ 
The King and Queen Mother.—Our Hotel. 





We arrived at Naples by a steam-boat from | 
Genoa, in a violent storm, in the beginning of 
November 1843. The rain fell in torrents; even | 
the waters of the port were swollen into consider- | 


One had lifted a trunk from the ground,—another 
had set it down again,—a third would have carried 
it to the hotel, if we had not prevented him, and so 
forth ; and when we distributed a handful of small 


coin amongst these insatiable beggars, they still 
continued to follow us, screaming as they ran, that 


they deserved to be better paid. 

We were no sooner rid of these tormentors, than 
half-a-dozen urchins, whose skins could scarcely 
be distinguished from the filthy rags they wore, 


able waves by the violence of the wind ; and it was | took their place ; now running along the middle 


in vain that we endeavoured to catch a glimpse | 
through the mist of Vesuvius, Posilipo, Capri, | 
or any of those lovely scenes, which the pencils of. 
our artists, and the verses of our poets, together | 
with the innumerable journals of our idlers in 
Italy, had made as familiar to our minds, in name 
at least, as Hampstead or St Paul's. But that 
day we were destined to be disappointed. 

We saw absolutely nothing but a small incon- 
venient port, ill-defended from the weather, where 
craft of every description were knocking against | 
one another ; whilst a legion of half-clad, swarthy | 
boatmen, with woollen night-caps, were pulling, | 
and shouting, and screaming, and swearing, in a | 
most unintelligible language, which I had some 
difficulty in believing to be Italian. In fact, the 





Neapolitan dialect differs so widely from pure Tus- | 


can, as to be almost entirely incomprehensible to 
the best Italian scholar, who is not habituated to 
its short nasal sounds, and the screaming tones in | 
which, even by women, it is usually uttered. 


No sooner had we landed, and passed the Custom- | 


House, than our adventures began. Whilst pro- | 
ceeding to our carriage, one of the gentlemen of 
our party, who was walking at my side, turned 
suddenly round, and with a heavy stick which he 


fellow, with no other clothing than a pair of linen 
trousers, skulking quietly off, and rubbing his 
bare shoulders with a very silly air. 
his hand in my friend's pocket, though without 
being sufficiently adroit to get any thing for his 
trouble, but a good cudgelling. Nobody near us 
took any notice, and we walked on. 

More than twenty lazzaroni, with red woollen 
night-caps and linen trousers, some with a jacket 
hung over their shoulders by way of a cloak, and 
some with none; three or four with shirts, and 
many more without, insisted, with a maddening 
confusion and clamour, on carrying our three 
packages to our hotel; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty, that one of my companions, who spoke 
their patois fluently, succeeded, between jesting 


He had had | 





of the street, beside our carriage, on hands and 
feet like wheels, now screaming, “ Ezcellenza,”— 
that universal title of all strangers in Naples. 
“ Excellenza, charity ! for the love of God, charity! 
I am dying of hunger,” was the universal chorus ; 
and then, without relaxing their pace, they crossed 


their mouths with an extended thumb and finger, 
_and pointed to their empty pockets,—one of those 


dumb forms of speech which is the Neapolitan’s 
second language, and which in this case signifies 
hunger and poverty. 

Whilst this was going on, we turned from the 
quay into the great street, formed by the present 
king from the port to the Lago del Castello; anda 
more magnificent avenue can scarcely be imagined. 

On one side, it is alone divided by an iron railing 
from the deep fosse of the Castel Nuovo, over 
which is cast a drawbridge to one of the arched 


_ gates of this fortress. The enormous towers and 


massive walls beyond, still stand entire, a monu- 
ment, in their stern grandeur, of Spanish op- 
pression, when the tyranny and misgovernment of 
these proud strangers, rendered such impregnable 
furtifications necessary to defend them against the 


_ desperation of the outraged people they oppressed. 


_Even in the present century, it has in cases of 
carried, gave some one a tremendous blow across | 


| 
the hack. Utterly astonished, I looked for the object | is at all times occupied by a considerable garrison. 
| 


of his rage, and beheld a strong handsome young | 


danger been the refuge of the reigning family, and 


Opposite to the castle stands the Post-office, a 
handsome, Italian palace-looking building, to 
which we anxiously turned our steps, in search of 
letters from our own dear native land. But wo 
betide the stranger, who, deluded by its balconies 
and white-washed exterior, expects either cleanli- 
ness, or order within. 

To frank a foreign letter, he must either clamber 
to the third story, up a staircase to which no light 
ever penetrates, except from some open door, or the 
farthing candle burning before a picture of the bless- 
ed Virgin on the first landing place. And then the 
dirt,—the water dripping down the mud-ingrafted 
stairs,—and the smells ;—but that is a subject on 
which memory loves not to dwell ; for it is quite 
certain, that however numerous may be the orange 
groves in the neighbourhood of Naples, their odours 
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are not those which commonly prevail either in | 
its streets, its courts, or its staircases. Sometimes, 
as the adventurous stranger clambers through the 
darkness with his letters, he catches glimpses, 
through open door, of some dozen clerks sitting, 

n in hand, in due order at their respective | 
desks : but it is difficult to imagine what they are | 
all doing, for the post is, perhaps, the worst regu- | 
lated in all Europe. No foreign letters can be post- 
ed except on certain days and hours, at the top of 
the dark staircase; and more than once, when, 
exact to the time of opening, I have found the 
office still shut, I have been told, to console me 
for my disappointment, by a beggar lounging near 
the door, that if I waited only half an hour, the 
signor—would return from his dinner ! 

The misfortune of those who expect to receive 
letters is yet more irremediable. More than one 
third of the foreign epistles must go “to that 
bourn from whence uo traveller returns,” for they | 
certainly never reach the persons to whom they | 
are addressed. 

But all the annoyances and filth of this ill con- | 


; 
; 
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famished child, scarcely sufficed to keep them alive. 
Yet the fineness of her delicate hands gave evidence 
that she had never learnt to work,—that she never 
worked ; and so, in the midst of abundance, she 
was dying of want. 

Around these poor traders were passing rich 
merchants on their way to the port ; Dutch, French, 
English and American sailors, idle loungers of every 
class ; peasants from the islands in those bright 


ancient costumes which the inhabitants of the 


town have almost entirely laid aside for cheaper 
attire ; and priests of every variety, from the bare 
footed mendicant friar, to the rich purple silk 
stockened Monsignore, in fine black broad cloth, 
wrapping his cloak, with studied elegance, around 
him, and casting most expressive glances from be- 
neath his wide brimmed cocked hat, on all fair 
passers by. 

We, ere long, arrived at the great theatre of San 
Carlos, which, though externally handsome, pos- 
sesses no peculiar claims to attention. We then 
entered the great square in front of the palace, the 
principal ornament of which is the church of San 


ducted establishment were forgotten when, on | Francisco di Paulo, built by King Ferdinand, the 
resuming our way, we beheld the beautiful castle | grandfather of the reigning sovereign, as a consola- 
of St. Elmo, with the many-terraced buildings of | tion to his troubled conscience in his latter days, 


the convent of the Chartreux, and the church of 
St. Martin, crowning the lofty rock that arose di- | 
rectly in front of us, behind the new palace of the 
ministers of state, in the Lago di Castello, so as 


to form, with the old towers and wide and busy | 
of which a beer brewery and beer-house is now 
established, whilst the remainder, being let in 


street in the foreground, one of the most magnifi- 
cent city views in Europe. 


The rain had ceased, and a gleam of sunshine | 
broke forth, as in a northern summer, and, in an_ 
instant, gave a new character to the whole scene, and the palace filled, like all other parts of the 


displaying, in all their brightness, the many | 


colours of the motley groups amidst which our 
carriage was slowly making its way. 

Along the eastern side of the street, are low 
houses, little better than booths, whose wide open 
shops, without doors or windows, are gay with 
every kind of common merchandise ; and theatres 


under the direction of the distinguished architect 
the Chevalier Bianchi, a native of Switzerland. 
This gentleman, in addition to other payment, re- 
ceived, as a present from the royal bigot, a mo- 
nastery in the very centre of the city, in one part 


apartments, affords him a handsome revenue. 
We found the grand place between the church 


town, with a motley throng, but of a somewhat 
higher order than that we had seen near the port; 


‘yet still priests and monks formed the principal 


feature, and mingled strangely with the gay females, 
who, in gala attire, were hurrying to the prome- 
nade ; and the lounging officers, in full uniform, 
who, with numerous strangers, were awaiting the 


for the populace, with their tawdry pictures, in- appearance of the King. 

vite the vulgar to witness their continual repre-| We, being curious, likewise, to see this noble 
sentations. In front of this line of buildings were | personage, under whose dominion we were come 
tables, or stalls, of shells, old furniture, old clothes, for a while to abide, likewise tarried till the ex- 
books, watches, and fruit of every description, | pected royal carriages had passed, Whilst we thus 
near which sat the humble merchants on the | delayed, we were highly amused by the variety of 
ground, with their baskets before them, screaming | vehicles, and the company therein, which thronged 
for customers, one against another, as the crowd around. The majority were one-horsed cabriolis 
flitted past them, Here an aged lazzarone with on four wheels, which as their hire is small, are 
gray unshorn beard, and bare brown legs and breast, used by all the populace, a degree above the lowest 
stood, surrounded by a crowd of his younger asso- | order; but the most characteristic is the curriculo, 
ciates, all wild, Salvator figures, selling off, cheap, | a gaily painted car, high raised on two enormous 
the remainder of a basket of strange looking shell- | wheels, and drawn by one horse, whose grotesque 
fish, unknown to our northern eyes; there sat a | trappings, towering in an arch above his back, 
withered crone, with her gray hair escaping, in all would be sufficient to fatigue any ordinary animal ; 
directions, from beneath the dirty square green but it seems that Neapolitan horses are something 
head-cloth that defended her bleared eyes from the _ more than ordinary avimals, for we have counted 
sun, a very different figure from the ordinary gay fourteen men, women, and children, with numerous 
representations of Italian costumes. With a half | turkeys, fowls, and other living creatures, hanging 
starved, ragged child at her side, she crouched over | on to one of these skeleton looking carriages, some 
a brazier of charcoal, in which she roasted pine nuts | on the shafts, some behind, some before, and some 
for sale ; a miserable means of livelihood, which, it | actually under, between the wheels. 

was plain, from the hollow eyes of herself and the | “Sach is Neapolitan idleness, the starving wretch 
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will rather give his last grain than incur the la- 
bour of walking half a league. 

Ere long came a small close chariot, probably 
built more than fifty years ago, when the coach- 
maker's art was in its infancy in Naples. Three 
footmen in dingy liveries, top-boots, and cocked 


And the monks looked very merry with the dark 
faced damsels at their side. 

In fact, the priests are great patronizers of 
carriages. It is a common sight to see three fat 
Dominicans with their turned up hats and ample 
white serge garments, enjoying a féte day in an 





hats of the same date, hung behind; whilst a 


open calash ; and, by the side of many a fair lady, 


meagre coachman, in similar costume, sat on the | as she glides in her elegant equipage, along the 
faded hammer-cloth, to drive two ancient horses, | gay Chiaja, sits her father confessor. No public 
who appeared as if they had utterly forgotten the | conveyance can be entered without finding one of 
taste of corn. In the inside, with all the windows | the society to be a priest ; and, from the bishop 
up, was an enormously fat bishop, with a little | with his three dirty footmen, to the begging friar 
velvet cap on his head and a very red face ; whilst | in an omnibus, the fraternity may be seen in all 
a thin, pale, clerical secretary, in black, appeared | the shades of black, brown, and white attire, rid- 
half suffocated in a corner behind this important | ing at all hours through the streets of Naples ; and 
personage. ‘yet, as foot passengers, they absolutely swarm. 

Our attention was quickly diverted by the ne- | We observed that morning, while we stood waiting 
cessity for our coachman to make way for half a| to see his Majesty, that there was no moment 
dozen mules, whose approach was announced by | taken at hazard at which we could not count four- 


the jingling of their musical little head bells and 
the cries of their drivers. Without such heralds, 
we should have been at a loss to decide on the na- 
ture of these animals, so entirely were they hidden, 
in every part, save the ends of their noses and the 
tips of their tails, by enormous piles of hay, built 
on two paniers, suspended across their backs, till 
they had the appearance of a walking hay 
stack. 

In fact, these poor beasts supply even the place 
of scavengers’ carts in Naples ; and, in the narrow 
streets, instead of a noisy dusty wagon interrupt- 
ing the foot passenger, he is frequently obliged to 
stand aside to allow a dozen light footed mules, 
with their broad and heavily laden paniers, to pass 
him by. They are, however, only truly picturesque 


when the baskets are covered with many coloured | 


cloths, and, on a wide pad between them, sits a fe- 
male peasant in male fashion, in a gay costume of 
scarlet, and green, and white, and her laced head- 
eloth hanging in square folds over her sunburnt 
face, whilst she nurses an infant, bound up in 
swaddling clothes, till it exactly resembles an 
Egyptian mummy. 

Whilst we were gazing with pleasure on such a 
group, and thinking that the accoutrements of the 
animal, and the dress of its rider and her child, as 
well as her education and habits, were all much in 
the same state as they might have been found four 
hundred years ago, we were startled by an omni- 


bus, that jackal of steam-carriages,—that emblem | 


of a century of inventions, activity, and novelty. 
Within it sat three monks, with their shorn crowns 
and coarse woollen gowns, two women in the cos- 


tume of Ischia, all unchanged since the fourteenth | 


century ; and here they were actually going to a 
railroad in an omnibus! The effect is, in truth, 


most curious and striking, to see this people of the - 


middle ages, for such is a great part of the Nea- 
politan population, in habits, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and prejudice, all at once, without any pro- 
cess of gradual national improvement, instruction, 
or industry, thus profiting in the midst of slavery 
and barbarism, by the development of distant na- 
tions, and riding in a carriage for sixpence, which 
no money could have purchased for the princes of 
the land, when their dresses first came into fashion. | 


teen in sight. The monks are mostly well-fed, 
vulgar, stupid-looking men, with no appearance 
‘either of talent or piety, though, from time to 
| time, a noble figure, with a long white beard, may 
be seen in the brown frock, whose expression be- 
speaks higher characteristics. They are of all 
classes; and we quickly learnt they are of all 
_ages; for a little Franciscan monk ere long passed 
-us, who could not be more than four years old ; 
unconscious of his destiny, he prattled with childish 
glee, as he trotted along by the side of his mother, 
_a washerwoman, who was carrying home a basket 

of clothes. We looked with an astonishment that 
evidently delighted her, on this first specimen we 
'had seen of a friar in miniature; but, after a 
longer residence, we saw several nuns, as well as 
monks, under seven years of age, whom their pa- 
rents, in some fit of superstitious terror, had vowed 
to sacrifice, or dedicate, as they call it, to the 
church. 

We had scarcely lost sight of this strange little 
figure, when the clatter of the arms of the guard 
before the Palace warned us of the approach of the 
king. Two out-riders, in plain liveries, appeared, 
and then, to our disappointment, an empty car- 
riage, of which the horses were driven four-in- 
hand. The spectators all stood aside, the men all 
raised their hats; and, after vainly looking around 
for some minutes in search of the object of their 
_Trespect, we discovered, to our astonishment, that 
the good-looking coachman on the box of the car- 
riage was the King ! 

The old queen-mother followed, with her hand- 
some young husband at her side; but few of the 
people took any notice as she passed. However 
lax may be the conduct of the inhabitants of 
Naples, their moral sense is not entirely blunted. 
When the royal party had passed away, we con- 
tinued our road to our hotel, where we, ere long, 
found ourselves established in apartments that 
would be considered handsome, and even comfort- 
able, either in Paris or in London. It is not in 
hotels, but in private houses, that the true Nea- 
politan modes of life are to be learnt. 
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LETTER THE SECOND. 


A bright day.—Santa Lucia.—The Toledo.—Pickpockets, and 
Assassination.— Vanity and show. — Lemonade,—Macca- 
roni. — Eating-house. — Street Cookery. — Dwellings of 
Poor.—Suburb.—Capo di Monte.— Landscape.— New 
Cemetery. — Fraternities.—Paid Mourners at Funerals.— 
Graves of the Rich and the Poor.—Their Funerals.—The 


Widow's Son of Sorento. 


When we left our dwelling, on the following 
morning, not a cloud was on the deep blue, bril- 
liant sky, and the sun shone with a warmth and 
splendour that diffused a dazzling brilliance over 
earth and air. We passed along the wide quay of 
Santa Lucia, which forms a half circle at the edge 
of the soft waters of the Mediterranean, above 
which, on the lofty height of Pizzofalcone, pic- 
turesque houses tower high over each other, till a 
royal palace and the barracks of the royal guard 
crown the summit. 


This is one of the busiest parts of thecity. It. 
_ Every effort is made to conceal the crimes of the peo- 
_ ple, as well as the proceedings of the government, 


is the principal passage from the Chiaja, or west 
end of the town, to the quarter of the Palaces, and 
the street of Toledo, the Oxford Street of Naples ; 
and, though many of its houses are only occupied 
by fishermen, whose nets hang suspended from its 
numerous balconies, yet, by the side of these ne- 
glected dwellings, stand noble hotels, inhabited by 
families and strangers of distinction. The ground 
floors of these handsome buildings are almost uni- 
versally shops of no very brilliant description, and 
a fruit and vegetable market is held before their 
doors every day and all day long. The lower or- 
ders of the people—amongst which the lowest are 
the lazzaroni—may be said absolutely to live in 
the open air. They cook, they eat, they sleep, and 
make all their bargains in the open air, and in 
their favourite places of resort—where, as on the 
quay of Santa Lucia, a dozen filthy alleys pour 


lounging in the sunshine, contented in their rags, 
and at others holding forth to each other, with an 
energy and animation peculiar to southern climes, 
till the tide of passion waxeth strong, and blows 
succeed to words. This is most commonly the case 
between the women, whose fury, when once 


aroused, is little short of madness, unrestrained as | 


are all their passions by moral discipline. 

Instead of turning the projecting corner of the 
bay, defended by the picturesque old Castello dell 
Uovo, we proceeded towards the Street of Toledo, 
the great avenue that passes through the centre of 
the eastern part of Naples. It is narrow, and in 
a northern clime would be a gloomy street ; but 
the glorious sky and sun above, the gay shops and 
caflés, in the evening lighted with gas, and the 
changing throng of foot-passengers, and clattering 
carriages, by which it is perpetually filled, render 
it one of the most lively and busiest thoroughfares 
in Europe. Coachmen, cartmen, mulemen, and 
pedestrians, all contributing to the incessant noise ; 


some screaming, some swearing, some singing, some | 
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Not the least busy amongst the crowd were the 
pickpockets; a class that abounds in Naples, and 
with which few men can interfere, especially since 
an assassination which occurred in the Toledo 
about two years ago. 

Two strangers, Americans, I was told, having 
almost daily, during their residence in Naples, 
suffered the loss of a silk pocket handkerchief, re- 
solved to bring the thieves to justice. They agreed 
that one should walk along the street of Toledo, 
with his handkerchief partly hanging from his 
pocket, whilst the other, a few paces behind, fol- 
lowed him to keep watch. Only a short time 
elapsed ere a thief commenced his operations ; but 
scarcely had he secured the prize, ere the second 
gentleman rushed forward and seized him by the 
collar. The next instant a knife was plunged in 
the body of the American, by another of the gang, 
who, with the prisoner, readily effected his escape, 
whilst the stranger fell dead to the ground. 

I have heard that this story is contradicted. 


from the knowledge of strangers and the public. 
But I have been positively assured, by an inhabi- 


_ tant of the city, that it was the subject of law pro- 


ceedings, and one of the many causes why pick- 
pockets continue to pursue their calling with such 
audacious impunity, in spite of the efforts that 
have recently been made by the government to 


prevent them, by transportation to the islands of 
Tremiti. In fact, in every department, men shut 
their eyes to a multitude of sins in this city of 


idleness, and poverty, and vice. 
The Toledo has no side-flags for foot-passen- 
gers; but, like most of the streets in Naples, is 


| paved with large flat stones, that admirably sup- 
_ply their place. On all féte-days, which, in a 
| Roman Catholic country, very frequently oceur, 
out their inhabitants—the clamour is deafening. | 
Here they may be seen in crowds, sometimes idly | 


it is a place of parade, where the wives of the 
citizens of the middle classes go to display their 


| finery ; and really, on such an occasion, no stranger 


could doubt that Naples was one of the richest 
capitals in Europe. But it is all vanity, and 
outside show. Every body is well and gaily dress- 


ed; and though the taste in female attire is some- 


what more gaudy than that of a Parisian belle, 
when individually considered, the general effect 
is brilliant and amusing to the passer-by. It is 
a more melancholy spectacle, when he learns, after 
_a longer residence, how much of honour, and ho- 
nesty, and right feeling, have been sacrificed by 
_ many, to make this flitting display, and how many 
_deprivations have been endured to indulge this 
ruinous vanity. Such weakness, it is too much 
to be regretted, is, in other countries as well as 
Naples, one of the baneful effects of the progress 
of luxury ; though, in more industrious and richer 
lands, it can, generally, be more easily gratified 
than here, where foreign manufactures are extra- 
_vagantly dear, and salaries and private incomes 
| very small. 

The prettiest objects in the Toledo are the stalls 





holding forth on the new opera, others on the last _ of the lemonade sellers, and even in winter there 
lottery ; and all talking, even more with their hands | are many of those little wooden temples, where 


and arms than with their tongues. 


| iced water, or iced lemonade, ean be purchased for 
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a halfpenny. The table covered with glasses, is | 


surmounted by a wooden triumphal arch, painted | 
of every colour, and gaily adorned with boughs of 
laurel and myrtle, interspersed with flowers, and 

paper banners of gold, and blue, and scarlet ; whilst | 
oranges and lemons are festooned around it in 
every form and fashion. And such fruit! Lemons 
the size of a pint bottle, and oranges the circum- 
ference of an ordinary turnip! At the opposite 
corner of the street stands a cook in his white | 
apron, jacket, and nightcap, shovelling up huge 

masses of snake-like maccaroni, which he is boiling 

in a large cauldron, over a brazier of glowing. 
charcoal, and calling aloud for customers to con- | 
sume his merchandise, whilst it is yet hot. Be- | 
hind him is a black and greasy deal table, ina 

narrow lane, with a couple of plates and forks, for | 
those who accept his invitation ; whilst, more in the | 
back-ground, yawns a filthy den called an eating- 
house, without windows or door, where, to our 
astonishment, two smart-looking young clerks, a 
soldier, and a well-dressed, middle-aged gentleman, 
were sitting on rude benches, at the fixed deal 
tables, dropping the smoking maccaroni adroitly — 
into their mouths, with no other assistance than 
their fingers. No Neapolitan would think of 
breaking it, were it a mile long, but lets it gently 
fall down his throat, without the labour of using 
his teeth. Aninstance came under our knowledge, 
of a poor man who swallowed six pounds at a 
sitting ; and yet to foreigners it appears exceed- 
ingly indigestible, in the half-raw state in which it 
is eaten by all the natives. 

Many other dishes are thus cooked in the open 
air; mutton cutlets, cauliflowers, anchovies, and 
other small fish, may often be seen frying in stink- 
ing oil; whilst pickled peppers, salted tomatas, 
and anchovies, grapes, and figs, dried upon sticks, 
are at every corner ready to supply the wants of 
the poor ; and yet the grain* that can purchase 
them, is often difficult to be obtained. 

Near the termination of the Toledo, we left the | 
great Royal Museum of Rome's unburied treasures, 
on our right hand, and continued our way through | 
a part of the town less frequented, and more poorly | 
inhabited, than any we had yet seen. Here, as | 
in all other unfashionable parts of the town, the 
shops and houses of the poor exactly resemble, 
except in height, the ancient Roman dwelling- 
places, which Pompei presents to us. A wide 
arched door for ever open, admits both light and 
air, into these dirty vaulted dens, and fully displays 
all the family arrangements, or the merchandise 
within. A picture of the Virgin and Child is never 
wanting, in wine-house, shop, or dwelling, recall- | 
ing forcibly to mind the household gods of the | 
ancients. A little lamp is every evening lighted | 
in the poorest habitation before this image of the | 
protectress, to whom almost all female prayers are | 
addressed. Chickens and turkeys, to judge by | 
their appearance on the different balconies, are the | 
favoured inhabitants of every story of the buildings, | 


whilst melons hung in strings to ripen, form the 
ornament of every window. | 








* About a balfpenny. 


' 


of the same chamber. 


On quitting this poor suburb, we found ourselves 
suddenly in the midst of a wide road, which leads 
over a fine bridge near the convent of St. Gennaro, 
to which is joined an hospital for poor men and 
women, now commonly used by noble families as 
an asylum for their old and worn-out domestics, 


for whom they would otherwise have to provide, 
In fact, there is no charitable institution here that 


is not shamefully abused or perverted. Winding 
our way over Capo di Monte, we passed its beauti- 
ful palace, and surrounding pleasure grounds; pro- 
ceeding amidst fig plantations festooned with 
trailing vines, and groves where the orange, and the 
lemon, and the datura, mingled with the feathery 


pepper tree, clustered round the tall stone pine, 


whose deep green foliage, darkly defined against 
the brilliant sky, awakens dreams of eastern lands, 
But none can be more beautiful than the prospect 
that opened to our view when we reached the brow 
of the mountain. For the first time since our 


arrival on this gifted shore, we forgot the super- 


stition, the ignorance, and the demoralization of 
the degraded inhabitants of this misgoverned 
Paradise, as we gazed on the scene before us, where 
sea, and air, and earth, and earth’s richest produc- 
tions, seemed to vie with each other to produce a 
second Eden. Even the fourth element, fire, con- 
tributes to complete the enchantment ; and Vesu- 
vius, that day without a cloud, but with a light 
canopy of smoke, at times illumined by flashes of 
flame, from the crater, formed one of the most 
beautiful, and certainly the most marvellous 
feature of the landscape. Huge aloes stretched 
their giant arms from the hedges, thickly clustered 
cactus crept over every wall und bank; and the 
dark ilex and waving palm, all reminded us that 
we were on the shores of the Mediterranean, even 
had we not beheld its mirror-like waters glittering 
amongst the islands far beneath us. The villas 
dispersed amongst the vineyards, with their flat- 
roofed, unequal buildings, are always picturesque, 
and have the complete character of those which 


enliven the landscapes of Poussin and of Claude. 


Even the cottages of the peasants and vine-dressers 
are in the same style, and produce a charming 
effect when seen from a distance ; though on a 
nearer inspection, the stranger is disgusted by their 
dirt, and mien. Winter and summer, children 
may be seen running absolutely naked before the 
doors ; and pigs, poultry, and goats, are all inmates 
Windows and chimneys 
there are none, and if a hole in the wall gives 


admission to the light, it is never glazed. A 


wooden shutter is closed in winter when the nights 
are cold ; but in all seasons the greatest part of the 
household offices are performed on an open terrace, 
which usually forms part of every dwelling. 

The same beautiful view was still before us, as 
from Capo di Monte, when we reached the new 
cemetery on the slope of the long range of hills, 
opposite to which arises Vesuvius in all its glory ; 
whilst the heights above Castel a Mare and 
Sorento, close a view where the eye wanders from 


| the bright waves of the Mediterranean over the 


gardens of Portici, and Pompei’s ancient walls. 
For those who have ever indulged the fancy of 
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resting after death in a spot where nature is 
lavish of her beauty, a more enchanting place of 

could not be chosen than this new and ex- 
tensive burying ground. Constructed in the man- 
ner of Pére la Chaise at Paris, the terraced gardens 
are already thickly studded with tombs, variously 
decorated by sculpture and architecture of every 
form and variety, whilst the golden sun, shining 
winter and summer over the clustering flowers, 
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dead. The corpse is afterwards carried at dusk to 
its allotted place in the cemetery. 

In another division of this burying ground is 
the rotting place of the poor. It is a large, 
gloomy, paved square, surrounded by walls and 
low buildings, in one part of which the bodies of 
those whose friends can pay for such accommoda- 
tion repose for a while, to avoid the danger of their 
being interred alive ; a circumstance which is not 


robs even the grave of its solemnity, in spite of the | unlikely to occur, in consequence of the brief time 


weeping loves and mourning angels, whose white 





and spotless marble may be seen at intervals | 
gleaming between the broad leaves of the datura | 


and the myrtles. Such are the graves of the | 
privileged, for whom money can purchase six feet | 


of this sacred soil ; and there are chapels where 
masses can be said for their souls, and a small | 
monastery is in progress of erection where twelve 
monks are perpetually to reside, to perform such | 
services for those who have left money to pay for | 
them. Families of yet higher distinction have | 


. been permitted to purchase, for their own use, | 
| given away all her money for charity, into the 


separate chapels and vauits, in the great square 
attached to the church of the cemetery, on the 
summit of the hill. There are a hundred and two 
of these chapels, and to each is attached a vault. 
A certain number of them have likewise been 
purchased by the fourteen fraternities, or associa- 
tions of trades, into which the city of Naples is 
divided. These societies somewhat resemble the 





clubs of working men in England, only that they 
are under the entire direction of the priests of the | 
church to which they belong, and each fraternity | 
is in this manner attached to one of the fourteen | 
principal churches in the city. Every member | 
must pay a certain weekly sum, by which, after a | 
short lapse of time, he is entitled, in case of sick- | 
ness, or old age, or incapacity to labour, to receive | 
the assistance of a regular allowance, and funeral | 
rites and masses for his soul when he dies, in pro- 
portion to his contribution. There are still traces | 
of similar institutions to be found in Venice and in | 
Florence, and their origin was evidently in the | 
middle ages. A certain number of the brethren of | 
the fraternity walk at every brother’s funeral, | 
carrying a burning taper, and clothed in a shape- | 
less white linen garment from head to foot, with 
two holes left for the eyes to direet the mourner’s | 
footsteps, as he follows the corpse. In addition to 
these strange figures, the poor brothers of the 
Hospital of St. Gennaro likewise walk in such 
processions, bearing crosses or banners. To each 
of these men is paid a carline, or fourpence, of 
which they are only allowed to retain one grain, 
or about a half-penny, for their own use ; the rest 
goes to the establishment. It is supposed, that 
about three hundred of these poor creatures are 
daily employed to play the part of hired mourners. 
With such attendants, the corpse of a member | 
of one of the fraternities is carried to the church 
of that society, where the funeral service is per- 
formed with open doors, whilst the ghastly figures 
of the brethren in white stand around the coffin, 
in the dim light ef waxen tapers, and chaunt in 
*norous responses to the voice of the priest, who, 
unseen behind the altar, reads the service for the 
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allowed by the law to elapse between death and 
the removal of the corpse from the habitation of 
the living. Ia the ancient cemetery, there were 
three hundred and sixty-five vaults prepared for 
the reception of the bodies of the poor, one of which 
was daily opened throughout the year. In the 
paved court of the new establishment, there are only 
fifty-two, and each is open for a week in succession. 

A short time after our arrival, we witnessed two 
funerals in Naples. The first was that of a noble 
lady—the wife of a minister, who was said to be a 
good woman—an excellent woman, for she had 


hands of the priests, and left her own family in 
absolute destitution. Though such cases are far 
from uncommon, the clergy spare no pains to do 
honour to the memory of their generous benefac- 
tors. On this occasion the church of St. Ferdinand 
was so filled with priests that it was impossible to 
enter, but we saw from without that it was splen- 
didly illuminated for the service over her body. 
When this was concluded, several superb equipages, 
and a regimental band, commenced the procession 
to the cemetery ; then, above a thousand monks 
came forth, two and two, from the church into the 


‘twilight street, each carrying a burning taper as 


they preceded the bedy ef the lady, on its gilded 
hearse, and chaunting at intervals as they passed 
up the Toledo, amidst the dense crowd that had 
assembled to gaze upon the spectacle. 

The same evening when, with such splendid 
honours, the body of this old woman was laid in 
the vault of her family, a man entered the burying 
ground of the poor, like a porter with a basket on 
his back ; and jerking the naked body of a female 
into the common receptacle for the dead, he turned 
and went his way. Another and another followed, 
till at length, when there were no more wretches 
to inter, a priest muttered one service for all whose 
wretched lives had found so fearful a termination, 
and the hole was closed for the evening. 

{t is said that the population of Naples amounts 
to about four hundred thousand, and that the or- 
dinary average of deaths is forty a-day. This 
winter, from the more than usual misery which 
prevails, they have more than doubled that num- 
ber; so that, at the end of the week, the public 
graves have been nearly full. Quicklime is then 
scattered over the mass of uncoffined dead, and 
the cover of the vault is cemented down, to re- 
main closed till the end of another year, when it 
is again to receive, for seven days, the same melan- 
choly tribute. 

All the human affections of the lower classes 
are thus swallowed up and destroyed. No poor 
man can shed a tear — en Se 
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his children. Death, or rather man, yet more 
merciless, at once destroys all trace of the departed. 
And the wretch who beholds those dear to him 
thus torn, the day after their decease, from his 
dwelling, and thrown, without decency or distinc- | 
tion, into a common rotting-place, knows that such | 
will be his own fate. Is it wonderful that these 
poor creatures either become hardened and careless 
of life, or seek to console themselves amidst its count- 
less miseries, by the fair delusions of superstition ? 
Nor, as we afterwards discovered, are such mat- 
ters at all better conducted in the country. One 
of our friends residing for a short time at the lovely 
village of Sorento, occupied the first floor of a 
pretty villa amidst the orange groves. The ground | 
floor, as is frequently the case in Italy, had no | 
connexion with the rest of the building, but was | 
divided into habitations for the poor. The bal- | 
cony, where our friend usually sat to enjoy the 
beautiful prospect over T'asso’s villa, and the rocky | 
sea-shore, overhung a kitchen, wherein dwelt a | 
poor widow, whose only child, a boy of about | 
twelve years old, was employed to tend the goats | 
of a neighbouring farmer. One day, to his hor- | 
ror, he saw the young shepherd brought home in | 
a state bordering on insensibility, and evidently | 
bruised and battered in a fearful manner. In an- 
swer to his inquiries, he learned that the child had 
been beaten nearly to death with a cudgel by his | 
master, for a petty theft he had committed in his | 
vineyard. A medical man was called in, but paid | 
by the farmer ; though his patient died the follow- | 
ing day, he protested it was of a constitutional | 


disease, and by no means in consequence of the ill- 
treatment he had received. The widow was poor; 
so it was vain for her to think of obtaining justice 
against the murderer of her only child. 

The day and the night passed over; and the 
following morning, when our friend took his ac- 
customed piace on his balcony, he was surprised to 
hear renewed sounds of lamentation in the wretched 
dwelling beneath. He demanded the cause, and 
was told by a poor neighbour, in reply, that the 
woman wept because she was unable to pay a 
priest to say the burial service above the eorpse of 
her boy. Pitying the poor bereft creature, he in- 
stantly gave the sum necessary, which amounted 
to no more than about one shilling and fourpence 
English money, and with some curiosity he 
awaited to see what would ensue. 

About half an hour afterwards, a priest entered 
the lane in which the villa stood, and approached 
the open door of the widow's dwelling, where the 
uncoffined corpse still rested on the bed. But he 
entered not ; he only stood before the door, mut- 
tered the accustomed prayers, and performed the 
ordinary routine of crossings and genuflections, in 
the most hurried and careless manner, and then 
departed. A brief time elapsed, ere a peasant 
appeared with a basket on his back, who likewise 
stopped before the door. The body of the dead 
was then brought out, rolled in a coarse cloth, too 
short to cover the feet. It was cast into the pa- 
nier ; the man raised it on his shoulders, and again 
went his way. And this was all the funeral of 
the poor widow's only son. 


THE LIFE AND REBELLION OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH.* 


Piacep between the momentous events of the 
restoration of the monarchy and that revolution 
which made all things new, the rash, ill-conducted, 
and resultless invasion of the Duke of Monmouth 
has sunk into insignificance in the pages of 
English history. But while volumes on volumes 
have been poured forth on partial rebellions and 
insurrections, the career of Monmouth and the 
Rising in the West, in the beginning of the reign 
of James II. is surely worthy of historical in- 
quiry, were it only from the light which the cir- 
cumstances leading to, and attending these events, 
throw upon the state of popular feeling previous to 
the Revolution of 1688 The young Pretender 
was not more popular in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, nor is Mr. O'Connell at this moment more 
popular among the people of Ireland, than was the | 
Duke of Monmouth with the rural gentry and the | 
populace of the six western counties, — where 
the events of his rebellion are talked of, and his 
fate is lamented even to the present day. This 
subject is indeed a hopeful one to a diligent local 
historian; and Mr. Roberts has made from it | 

* The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, Ke. to his capture and execution: with a full 
account of the Bloody Assize, and copious Biographical 
Notices. By ‘icorge Roberta. 2 vols. post octavo, with 


pa and illustrative wood engravings, Ac. London: 
ngman A Co. 


one of those instructive and pleasant books which, 
without any pretensions to the stately march of 
general history, show the reader, in an easy, 
ambling pace, how such affairs are managed 
behind the scenes, and how the world really goes 
on. The author, from his local position, has been 
able to avail himself of many private sources of 
information ; and during some years he has ran- 
sacked the State-paper Office, and examined the 
collections in the British Museum, and the Har- 
leian, Ayscouzh, and other MSS. that refer to the 
political schemes in which the Duke of Monmouth 
was implicated during the life of his father, and to 
that final and unhappy enterprise which, placing 
the dazzling hope of ascending a throne before him, 
led him to the block in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. 

We need scarcely tell that James, Duke of 
Monmouth, was the eldest son of Charles II. by 
the first of his many accredited mistresses, Lucy 
Walters, a profligate woman who laid herself out 
to entrap the young king while he was still in 
exile at the Hague. Before captivating Charles, 
Lucy Walters had been the mistress of Colonel 
Robert Sydney, the brother of the famous Algernon 
Sydney. Her son, afterwards created Duke of 


Monmouth, who was born at Rotterdam in April, 
1649, and who was by many believed to be the son 
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of Colonel Robert Sydney, was always treated by 
Charles as his own child, and cherished with 


uliar affection. On the death of his mother, 
the king placed him under the care of Lord Crofts, | 
at Paris, and he was known by the name of James 
Crofts. Tutors were appointed for him, who, to | 
serve their own objects, early inspired him with | 
ambitious hopes. The boy was petted by his| 
royal grandmother, who was made privy to the 
secret of his birth, and who, after the Restoration, 
brought Monmouth, then a youth of twelve, to | 
England, in her train, at the request of Charles. 
He was extremely handsome, and in France had 
acquired the usual showy accomplishments then 
affected by the young nobility, while his mental 
faculties were left without cultivation. Apart- 
ments were assigned him at Whitehall, and the 
favourite son of the King was early surrounded by 
flatterers and parasites. We must now allow Mr. 
Roberts to introduce his hero. 





Courtiers, it will be found, were ready to play off the 


_ young and elegant addition to their circle, to advance 


their own interests, or cross those of others. An illus- 
tration of this is ready at hand. 

There was at that period living in Scotland the Coun- 
tess of Wemyss, who had been the wife of the Earl of 
Buccleuch, by whom she had an only danghter. This 
heiress of £10,000 a-year, the largest fortune in that 
country, and to be still further increased at the mother’s 
death, was in her own right Countess of Buccleuch, and 
was still achild of between eight or ten years of age. 
The Countess of Wemyss had given birth to an elder 


daughter, who married Walter, earl of Tarras. At | ful heir.” 


the death of this sister, Anne, Duchess of Monmouth, 
succeeded to the title and property. 
the great Duke of Albemarle, during his command in 
Scotland was intimate with the Countess of Wemyss, 
and it was generally believed intended to make a match, 
which was suitable enough, between his son and the 
young heiress. The Earl of Lauderdale, a keen cour- 
tier, seeing the favour in which this young person, so 
recently arrived, stood with the king, thought his rich 
countrywoman might be better married to the King’s 
protege, and General Monk supported the proposition. 
The King approved of this affair. The countess was 
desired to bring up her daughter to London, which was 
complied with. 
to treat with the Countess of Wemyss, who would rather 
have been referred, for just reasons, to any other great 
man. Under the direction of the earl, a contract was 


drawn up, to be ratified by an act of the Scottish parlia- | 


ment, as both the parties were under age, stipulating 
that her estate, in case of her death or failure of issue, 
should devolve upon her affianced husband and his heirs 
for ever, 

The Scotch advocate, in preparing a draft, had styled 
the young protégé the King’s “ natural son.” It was 
how necessary that the young gentleman should have 
aname. The King was every day pressed by the Coun- 
tess of Wemyss, and those young men who knew the 
customs of France, to create his son a nobleman of 
England ; and was indeed willing to be advised to that 
purpose. 

In spite of Clarendon’s opposition, the youth 
was created Duke of Monmouth, and married to 
the heiress of Buccleuch at the age of sixteen. 
The marriage was an unhappy one for both par- 


ties. Monmouth formed an attachment to the 


Lady Henrietta Wentworth, who lived with him | 
both in England and during his exile, and whom 


in the face of death, regretting his marriage, he 


declared to have been the chvice of his mature 
years, 
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General Monk, | 


The Earl of Lauderdale was directed | 





jl 


Shaftesbury and the political schemers, who, as 
the King had no legitimate issue, set up Monmouth 
as their puppet, and the rival of the heir pre- 
sumptive, the Duke of York, endeavoured to instil 
the belief of his legitimacy, and that Charles had 
actually been married to Lucy Walters, alias Bar- 
low, previous to his marriage with the Queen. 
Among the many plots of that era of plots, the 
country was agitated by the Black Box plot, thus 


referred to by Mr. Roberts :— 


The early connexion between Dr. Cusin, Bishop of 
Durham, and the Duke of Monmouth when young, at 
Paris, has been alluded to. The Bishop left a son-in- 
law, Sir Gilbert Gerard, to whom, it was reported, he 
intrusted a black bor, in which was deposited the ac- 
tual contract of marriage between Charles and Mon- 
mouth’s mother. Many persons were said to have seen 
and perused this important document. Every individual 
named in these reports was sent for to the council. 
Each disclaimed any knowledge of the Black Box, the 
contract, or the marriage, and particularly Sir Gilbert 
Gerard did so. It is believed that Ferguson composed 
the piece known as the “ Black Box.” The pretended 
marriage was said to have been consummated at Co- 
logne. Charles published two declarations in the Ga- 
zette, April 26; repeated the deposition he had formerly 
subscribed ; and called God to witness he had never been 
married to Lucy Barlow, or to any other woman besides 
the queen, 

Colonel Legge, afterwards Earl of Dartmouth, in a 
debate upon the Bill of Exclusion this year, said, “ They 
talk of another successor in a black box ; but if that 
Pandora’s box is to be opened, I hope it will be in my 
time, and not in that of my children, that I may have 
the honour of drawing my sword in support of the right- 


The pretended secret history of Charles Il. and Lucy 
Walters was published under borrowed names in the 
“ Perplexed Prince,” written in the manner of a novel, 
and dedicated to William Lord Russell. The King is 
there said to have been certainly married to her. This 
book, which is but a mean performance, had a great 
influence on the populace. The late Sir Walter Scott 
possessed a copy. In a letter from the Princess of 
Orange to Charles Il. from the Hague, 20th of May, 
_ 1655, these remarkable words are to be found :— 

“ Your wife is resolving whether she will write or 
no ; therefore I am to say nothing to you from her.” 
Again, from Hounslerdike, June 21, 1655:—* Your 
wife desires me to present her humble duty to you ; 
which is all she can say. I tell her ’tis because she 
thinks of another husband, and does not follow your 
example, of being as constant a wife as you are a hus- 
band ; ‘tis a frailty, they say, is given to the sex: there- 
fore, you will pardon her, 1 hope.” A living historian, 
Mr. Hallam, though he takes this to have been a scan- 
dalous indecency on the part of the Princess of Orange, 
| yet says it proves no more than that Charles, like other 

young men, in the heat of passion, was foolish enough to 
give that appellation to his mistress ; and that his sister 
humoured him in it. 

Lady Sunderland wrote, January 6, to her brother 
the Hon. H. Sidney, of the abominable disorders 
amongst them in England,— calling the women (we 

_ presume the court ladies) ——, and the men rogues in 
the playhouses, throwing candles and links, calling my 
Lord Sunderland traitor, but in good company ; the 
Duke of York, rascal ; and all ended in “ God bless his 
Highness the Duke of Monmouth: we will be for him 
against all the world.” At the close of the month, we 
learn more scandal from the same source. “ The Duke 
_ of Monmouth has so little employment in state affairs, 
that he has been at leisure to send two fine ladies out 
of town. My Lord Grey has carried his wife into 
| Northumberland ; and my Lady Wentworth’s ill eyes 
did find cause, as she thought, to carry her daughter 
| into the country in se much haste that it makes a great 
| noise, and was done sure in some great passion. My 
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Lord Grey was long in believing the Duke of Mon- 
mouth an unfaithful friend to him. He gave her but 
one night’s time to take leave, pack up, and begone. 
Some say he is gone to improve his interests in the north.” 
In a subsequent letter it is mentioned that Lord Grey, 
having carried his wife far from her beloved, had joined 
the duke in Sussex. 

In the Diary of H. Sidney, March 9, is recorded the 
king’s having a new mistress, Lord R ’s daughter. 
She brought the Dake of Monmouth to the king ; he re- 
solves to take up arms in case the king dies, for he will 
conclude him murdered. 

His majesty and the city of London were upon very 
good terms. 
mayor's, “the people showed as much affection and 
daty as the expressions at such a time could be. The 
aldermen drank the king’s health over and over again, 





upon their knees, and wished all hanged and d——d ! 


that would not serve him with their lives and fortunes. 
They attended him to Whitehall at two o’clock in the 
morning ; they would not trust him with his guards, 
who were all drunk, but brought some of their own, and 
they all went merry out of the king’s cellar. The next 
day they came in a full body to give both the king 
and duke (of York) thanks for the honour they had 
done thet.” 

The courtiers called Monmouth’s party the mutineers, 
whom the same lady pictures as not able te work, both 
city and country having a mind to be quiet. These 
would have been glad to have the king and the duke 
cut off, because they thought the greatest party would 
be for a commonwealth, of which the Duke of Monmouth 
should be prince. 

The King, by these intrigues, was gradually 
alienated from his son, who, under the counsels of 


When he supped, about March 12, at the | 
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‘As the Duke passed through IIchester, with some 
thousands on horseback, Whiting the Quaker stood with 
many others of the same sect, with their hats on, in the 
Friary Gate. The Duke, taking notice of so many 
Quakers, stopped, and took off his hat tothem. One 
friend, John Anderdon, had a mind to speak to his 
Grace; but had a stop in his mind, lest there should be 
an ill use made of it, in applying to him, and making 
| him too popular; the court having a watchful eye over 
Monmouth. Friend Whiting, speaking for himself and 
| companions on this exciting occasion, is chargeable with 
| being sensible of the “ sweet regard of princes.” Though 
the Friends kept clear of the court spies, they owned, 
“ however, they could not but have a respect to the Duke 
for his affability.” 

When the Duke came within ten miles of White 
Lackington House, which is one mile distant from I}- 
minster, he was met by two thousand persons on horse- 
back, whose number still increased as they drew nearer 
to Mr. Speke’s. When the company arrived there, they 
were computed to amount to twenty thousand. To ad- 
mit so large a multitude, several perches of the park 
paling were taken down. His Grace, his party, and 
attendants, took refreshment under the famed sweet 
Spanish chestnut tree, now standing, which measures, at 
three feet from the ground, upwards of twenty-six feet 
in circumference. The old branches have been mostly 
removed by the ravages of time; but there are others 
attached to the stock which produce large timber, as 
well as a quantity of fruit every year. 

White Lackington House is now a farm, the property 
of Lee Lee, Esq. late M.P. for Wells. A great part of 
the house has been pulled down. 

On the 26th, the Duke went to Brimpton House, the 
seat of the Sydenham family; being met on the road by 
a great company of gentry and the country people, who 








Shaftesbury,—though opposed by the nobility and 
clergy, who rallied round the principle of legiti- | 
mate descent,—began to feel his way towards po- | 
pularity, aid with great success: his uncle, the 
Duke of York, being disliked and distrusted by | 
many of the nation, and especially by the Non- | 


conformists. Toextend his popularity, Monmouth | 


made what are royally termed progresses to diffe- | 
rent parts of the kingdom, and particularly to the 
western counties, where his principal strength af- 
terwards lay. Of these journeys, on which Mon- 
mouth was as enthusiastically welcomed and huz- 
zaed as ever was Mr. O'Connell at a monster meet- 
ing, Mr. Roberts presents us with a minute and 
graphic narrative, for which he draws largely 
upon county histories and the contemporary record 
of family papers. Indeed, the charm of the work 
is, that it is compiled in the very way that a Lon- 
don daily newspaper, with its numerous corre- | 
spondents and corps of intelligent reporters follow- 
ing the Duke wherever he went, would have given 
us the chronicle, had his progresses and rebellion 
occurred in the present year ; though by the expert 
penmen of the broad sheet it might have been | 
better written. We quote one specimen :— 

From Longleate, the Duke of Monmouth went to 
White Lackington House, the seat of George Speke, 
Esq., in which progress he was caressed with the joyful 
acclamations of the country people, who came from all 
parts twenty miles about, the lanes and hedges being 
every where lined with men, women, and children, who, 
with incessant shouts, cried, “God bless King Charles 
and the Protestant Duke.” In some towns and parishes 
through which he passed, they strewed the streets and 
highways where he was to pass with herbs and | 


flowers, especially at Ilchester and South Petherton, 
others presenting him with bottles of wine.” | 





? 





* Within sixty years, strong beer set upon th les | 
of of the kre ng was upon the tables | 


conducted him on the way to the house, where he was 
entertained at a noble and splendid dinner by Sir John 
Sydenham. 

Brimpton House is situated about two miles west of 
Yeovil. It is much out of repair, but is a noble pile 
built of Ham-hill stone. Either front displays the skill 
of Inigo Jones, and is imposing. The houses the Duke 


of Monmouth visited were generally beautiful specimens 


of domestic architecture. The apartments at Brimpton 
are very grand. Sir John Sydenham stood for the 
county this year. His heir, Sir Philip Sydenham, was 
disappointed in love, and became very singular. He 
squandered his estate of 4000/. a-year, and at last 
alienated Brimpton House to his cousin Humphrey 
Sydenham of Exeter, reserving 400. a-year for his life. 
It passed by sale to Francis Fane of Bristol, and was 
left by John the tenth Earl of Westmoreland to his 
daughter Lady Georgina Fane, the present possessor.— 
See Savage’s Edit. of Toulmin’s Hist. of Taunton. 

The next day the Duke went on to Barrington Court, 
about four miles from Ilminster, in the direction of 
Langport, the seat of Mr. William Strede, a great sup- 
porter of the country party. His Grace was pleased to 
honour this gentleman with his company at dinner, the 
entertainment being nothing inferior to what his Grace 
had met with at other places. 

Barrington Court is a striking pile. It was built by 
one of the Phillips family, and much resembles in exter- 


nal appearance their ancient and noble structure the 


family seat, Montacute House, the work of Inigo Jones. 
Barrington Court is the property of Lee Lee, Esq. It 
is now occupied by the farmer. 

The dinner hour must have been early; for the Duke 
reached Chard about five in the afternoon, a distance of 
eight miles from Barrington Court. At Chard, his 
Grace was met and welcomed by a crowd of men, wo- 
men, and children, who had not a mute among them, 
but were almost all made deaf with their own shouts 
and acclamations of joy. He proceeded to Ford Abbey, 





beer, wine was introduced as a kind of cordial for those 


| whose strength of head allowed them to take any thing more. 


Some curious old decanters are ed at Hinton House, 


le in Somersetshire, in decanters: | the seat of the Karl Poulett, in which strong beer was set 


At bunting parties, after the toasts had been drunk in strong upon the table. 
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was treated to a very splendid supper by Ed- | “ That is the true light which came into the world.” 
taint, Esq.,and where he slept. As the reading of a gospel commenced the service, an 
This splendid relic of the old Cistercian Abbey, is the | epistle concluded it, with the prayers for the sick, a 
residence of John Fraunceis Gwynn, Esq., and is much | little altered from the liturgy, and the blessing; after 
visited by strangers. It contains some fine tapestry. | which the lord chamberlain and controller of the house- 
Richard, son of Baldwin de Brioniis, who married | hold brought a basin, ewer, and towel, for the king to 
Albreda, niece of William the Conqueror, founded a | wash his hands. The service used is to be found in the 
Cistercian monastery at Brightley, in the parish of Oak- | Book of Common Prayer, printed at Oxford, W719. 
hampton, a.p. 1133. The barrenness of the soil caused | Though it was retained in a Prayer Book printed in the 
the monks to leave that place; when Adela the sister 5thand 6th years of the reign of George L., it is said 
and heiress of Richard, son of Baldwin, gave them that Queen Anne was the last who touched for the cure 





Ford, in the parish of Thorncombe, an insulated of the evil. . aa Ge eS 
a of Wavenis, the west of Dorsetshire,on the _ His Grace was received by William Leveson Gower, 
orked of Somerset, and distant about four miles from Esq., the ancestor of the Duke of Sutherland, at Trent- 
Chard in the latter county. /ham Hall. From Nantwich, he proceeded to Chester, 


T) sent structure exhibits considerable remains where the mayor welcomed him at his own house. His 
of Qs P uildings erected by Thomas Chard, the last | Grace supped that night at the Feathers. The re- 
abbot. which were restored by Edmund Prideaux, the | ception at Chester was eopaeerntt: ae “bg —— 

; i ke of Mon- | panied the mayor and aldermen to church the next day, 
ic agg nies nraneanine vdaietiameiaiamadidae . due form, to hear Dr. Fogge, who was maliciously 
he i ¢ i ‘ itted to pray for the Queen 

TI t day, after having been entertained at a calumniated, as having omitted t¢ Lt 
ch breaktast, the Duke rode to Ilminster, where and the Duke of York. His Grace dined at “ the 
he dined; but with whom is notrecorded. In the after- Feathers,” and again accompanied the corporation to 
noon, he went to White Lackington Houses where he the afternoon service. The lady of the mayor had been 
lay that night. It is carefully recorded that his Grace | lately confined. The child was baptized that afternoon, 
observed the following day, the Sabbath, with religious | his Grace standing godfather, and giving her the name 
care, and went to Ilminster church. His Grace lay under of Henrietta. To this infant his Grace gave the plate 
an imputation of being a dissenter : hence the mention | he won the next day upon his own horse, to the inex- 
of what would otherwise have been unimportant. | pressible grief of his Tory enemies, at Wallasey races, 

While at Mr. Speke’s, Sir John Sydenham, of Brimp- | to — he “9 pe with a large party of gentle- 
ton House, before mentioned, treated the Duke of Mon- | men on horseback, 
seni to a junket at the White Lodge in Hinton Park,| The progress was viewed with a very ill eye by the 


i i 3i i d informant writes, that the 
distant about three miles. Sir John had married Lord | court party. The reverend , 
Poalett’s aunt, and sister of the first Lord Poulett, who | Duke had entered Namptwich with one hundred and 


had served against the Parliament. None of that | twenty horse, all armed and well mounted. Four or 
family appear os have connected themselves with the | five boys went before as na —_ rege 
country party, and so escaped future evils. The Earl | young Mr. Booth, and another, mare re — oa 
Poulett was a minor. While in Hinton Park, Elizabeth | 48 @ forlorn hope, and encouraged the breasts of the 
Parcet, who had heard of the festive party, made a rush | people, who lined the hedges, to shout for joy at his 
at the Duke of Monmouth, and touched his hand. She | Coming, which was done in such volleys mga 
was a martyr to the king’s evil, and had received no | thing but a Vive le Aoi to complete a rebellion. 
benefit from the advice of surgeons, nor even from a | rabble saluted them upon their knees. ; a 
seventh son, to whom she had travelled ten miles. After “To-morrow being the race day,” he pyres there 
touching the duke, all her wounds were healed in two | Will bea meeting of the loyal yd of oe ie and 
days. A hand-bill was circulated in folio, setting forth | #djacent part of Salop, upon -? — o meen 
this marvellous cure ; and a document, signed by Henry | about eight miles distant from Wallasey ee 
Clark, minister of Crewkerne, two captains, a clergy- | They meet under colour of hunting and race-matches ; 


' Amsterdam Coffee- but the design is to be in readiness to prevent any ill 
std ye thee Bag, Beet wwe — attempts.” The writer adds, “ God Almighty give them 


This is an important incident in the progress. The wisdom and sobriety! If the Duke come (if Wallase 


few that hac s of Monmouth’s being the heir to the | Tce is put off), God keep them from quarrels!” Sue 
sowatinnndiee: York being of pi presumed to Were the attendant dangers of a visit in this form > 
be incapacitated) felt them removed. Much peblinity | ag ay 0; lala loyal gentry formed a party o 
was giv i . The divine gift of healing the | "¥° i 
gy Po pt was psc ge be kemee in No Socnes was the vag ay St aps bathe een | 
the legitimate Kings of England, and in them only ;— | of the Duke’s having won the ares a oe Fhe Doane’ 
in the seventh son of a seventh son ; and in the hand of , other marks of rejoicing, were indu .- ar 4 th s 
a man that had been hanged. Shakspeare alludes to | enemies attempted to put — nires, = _ 
this practice. chamber-utensils out of the windows upon the others, 
. . . Their malady convinces who returned the compliment with stones, and a riot 
The great essay of art, but at his touch, 'ensued. The young men drank confusion and damnation 
Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand, to the King and the Duke of York, and vowed and 
They presently amend. Macbeth, Act iv. Se.3. | oe wy set y ail Tory ya e Duke of Mon- 
The grave piece of English court mumming, the mouth’s spite o 
touching for the king’s ool, camnineed in the days of | The Duke next went to Rocksavage, a house of Lord 
Edward the Confessor. _ Rivers, thence to Lord Delamere’s, at Dunham, attended 
When the set day arrived for the performance of this _ by Lord Gerard, Mr. Crew, and a. As Pog dE seco 
miracle the King was seated in state in the banqueting- over Stoaken Heath, they were me {o ~ 
house, and the patients were led up to the throne by the | persons of W arrington, W pers fee party. 
physicians. The King then stroked their faces or cheeks | the 17th, the Earl of Macclesfield receiv het ve ; 
with both hands as they knelt, while a “es stand- ac proceeded the next day once more to tham 
ing by in full canonicals, repeated over each that passage 
of Setetam, “ He put his on upon them and healed| We cannot follow the Duke of Monmouth and 
them.” When they had all been touched or stroked in | his historian through all the stately piles and an- 
this manner, another chaplain, kneeling, and having | cient manor houses of the West ; and shall cite but 


angel-pieces of gold, so called from the figure of an ‘ 
angel upon them, strung on white ribbons on his arm, | 9 more paragraph as illustrative of the change of 


i ; i i “ Merry England.” 
delivered them one by one to his Majesty, who put them | inhabitants in the homes of y 
upon the necks of the persons touched as they passed | After staying one day, his Grace proceeded to —_ 
before him, while the first chaplain repeated the passage, | House, in the parish of Clifton Maubanks, the seas 
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Michael Harvey, Esq. This was a large and stately 
pile of building in Dorsetshire, though on the borders of 
Somerset. It was modernized by the Harveys, who 
came from Surrey. A portion of a fine gateway, as- 


cribed to Inigo Jones, is engraved in the first edition of pe 





Hutchins’s Dorset. This has been all pulled down, 
with the exception of a small part. The remainder is 
a farm-house. The property has been sold by the 
Marquis of Anglesea to John Bridge, Esq., of the firm | 
of Rundle and Bridge, of Ludgate Hill: the present | 
proprietor is A. C. Bridge, Esq., of the Temple. | 

After dinner the Duke rode from Mr. Harvey’s to 
Longleate House, the seat of Thomas Thynne, Esq., 
people flocked from all the towns and villages there- 
about to Rodden Hill, where they attended the Duke’s 
coming. 


Since we are among detached paragraphs, we 
shall quote another, which proves that the Exeter 
Hall ultra-protestant meetings had their prototypes 
in the reign of Charles II. The popish Duke of 
York was by this time extremely unpopular, and 
every mark of favour shown him by the King, his | 
brother, was looked upon with great suspicion. 


The Duke of York’s appointment as captain-general 
of the artillery company, and his dining at Merchant 
Tailors Hall, April 21, 1682, prove that he still retained | 
the favour of some of the citizens. The opposite party 
issued tickets for an intended feast, “ in the nature of a 
thanksgiving,” which the King forbade by an Order in 
Council, April 19. The style of the tickets may enter- 
tain the reader. 

“It having pleased Almighty God, by his wonderful 
providence, to deliver and protect his Majesty’s person, 
and the Protestant religion and English liberties 
(hitherto), froma the hellish and frequent attempts of 
their enemies (the Papists ;) in testimony of thankfulness 
herein, and for the preserving and improving mutual 
love and charity among such as are sensible thereof, 
you are desired to meet many of the Protestant nobility, 
gentry, clergy, and citizens, on Friday the 2lst day of 
this instant April, 1682, at ten of the clock, at St. 
Michael's church in Cornhill, there to hear a sermon, 
and from thence to Haberdashers’ Hall to dinner, and 
bring this ticket with you.” [Here follow the signatures 
of many persons, in writing. } 

On Monmouth’s second progress through the 
western counties, he was arrested, while dining at 
a mercer’s house in Stafford, by an order from the 
principal Secretary of State, and carried in custody 
to London, where he was, however, set at liberty 
on his friends giving surety for his good behaviour. 
It is alleged, that at this juncture, the party of 
which he was the nominal head contemplated an 
immediate insurrection in London, and the seizure 
of the Tower. In this they were to be aided by a 
diversion made in the counties of Somerset, Devon, 
and Cheshire. 


The Duke of Monmouth, at various times discouraged 
these attempts. On one occasion it was proposed to 
lead the several parties to different houses and meeting- 
houses in London, where they were to be armed. The 
meeting-houses were reckoned to hold some thousands. 
Shaftesbury even consulted with Monmouth about seiz- 
ing the Tower; who rejected his proposals, not upon the 
merits of the abuses, Ac. but because he understood 
what a rabble was, and what troops were, and even 
looked upon the exposing themselves and their friends 
in such an enterprise as a mad affair. 


Monmouth, from his position, and the popularity 
which he had acquired among the Nonconformists, 
had by this time obtained the confidence of that 
small band of patriots, numbering among them 
Algernon Sydney, Lord William Russell, and the | 
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younger Hampden, who then formed the forlorn 
hope of English freedom. To this confidence, 
though Monmouth never could have had much 
rsonal ascendency in their councils, he was not 
entitled, either by capacity for affairs, military 
talents, or firmness of character. This the event 
soon showed. The arrest of the patriots and the 
state trials took place ; and Charles, who always 


_ described his son as a blockhead, cajoled him into 


a betrayal of his friends. Weakness and vacilla- 
tion marked every part of his conduct. The 
humane disposition which he had shown to. the 
Covenanters at, and after the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, where he commanded the King’s forces, 
had exalted him in the estimation of the friends of 
liberty in both kingdoms ; but this was forfeited by 
the weakness or buseness which led him to give 
all the information in his power concerning what 
was termed the Ryehouse plot, which precipitated 
the execution of Sydney. The King or the Duke 
of York, and probably both in concert, having 


gained their object with the weak Monmouth, 


acted towards him with what he considered per- 
fidy, and what was indeed bad faith on the part of 
the King; though Monmouth’s resentment and 
regret arose mainly from being found out, and 
not from his dishonourable conduct to those who 
had trusted one whom weakness betrayed into 
wickedness, Resenting the treatment which he 
had received, and out of favour at court, Monmouth 
went to the continent, accompanied by his devoted 
mistress, and passed some time at different places. 
The death of Charles II. found him at the Hague 
with other exiles. When the Prince of Orange 
communicated the news to him, it is said he was 
like one frantic, though it is not easy to analyze 
the causes of his grief. 

Of the various expeditions planned by the 


‘English and Scottish exiles at the Hague, in con- 


nexion with the friends of freedom at home, the 
unfortunate expedition of the Earl of Argyle was 
now undertaken ; and the rash and ill-conducted 
invasion of Monmouth speedily followed. His 


own and his mistress's jewels were pawned to 


purchase arms; for no money, though so much 
wanted, came from England. Historians are 
divided in opinion as to the motives of the Duke in 
this transaction ; some alleging that the attempt 
was disapproved by his judgment, and that he was 
precipitated into it by the force of circumstances. 
Opinion is equally divided as to the share taken in 


this affair by the wary Prince of Orange; and it 


is probable that this sagacious Prince, calculating 


upon his own advantages, whatever might be the 


result, allowed Monmouth to take his own way, 
without either aiding or retarding the rash expe- 
dition. Dalrymple has stated, upon the authority 


_of Fletcher of Saltoun, that the Prince of Orange 
privately encouraged the expedition, with the 
design of ruining Monmouth. 


However all this 
may be, the Duke embarked at Santfort on the. 
24th of May, 1685, and, after a very tedious and 
boisterous passage, reached Lyme Regis on the 
11th of June. It is said that he was expected by 


the dissenters in the West, 


Mr. Roberts has given a very circumstantial ac 
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count of events as they arose. Monmouth and his! made. The incapacity of Monmouth became ap- 
adherents issued a long Declaration or Manifesto, parent in every thing he undertook. One disaster 
setting forth the grievances under which the na- | followed on the back of another; and though 
tion suffered, and stating the causes of the inva- | Monmouth was, on the 20th of June, proclaimed 
sion. From this curious document we select one | King of England at Taunton, the 6th of July wit- 
or two paragraphs. nessed his defeat and flight from the field of Sedge- 

“As Government was originally instituted by God,| moor. We have said that Mr. Roberts’ Life of 
and this or that Form of it chosen and submitted to by Monmouth is less interesting as a piece of general 
Mea, for the Peace, Happiness, and Security of the Go- | history, than from the view which it gives of the 


cerned, and not for the private Interest and personal | , _ . : 
Greatness of those that Rule: So that Government hath | by-play and hidden springs of public events, and 


always been esteemed the best where the Supreme Ma- Of the character of the age. Cruelty was still one 
gistrates have been vested with all the Power and Pre- of the odious features of the English people. On 
rogatives that might capacitate them, not only to pre- | this theme we find the following observations :— 
serve the people from Violence and Oppression, but to | : age , 
promote their Prosperity; And yet where nothing was | Who can dwell upon the events of this time with- 
to belong to them by the Rules of the Constitution that | 0U% Seon perceiving that men practised a degree of 
might enable them to injure and oppress them. cruelty to their fellows which the present generation 
“ And it hath been the glory of England above most shudders at t Not only were the unfortunate made 
other Nations that the Prince had all entrusted with | * feel the bitterness of their condition, by having to 
him that was necessary either for the advancing the suffer to the full the miseries their conduct had entailed 
Welfare of the People, or for his own protection in the P02 them; but those who had the wretched victims 
discharge of his office ; and withal stood so limited and |” their power invented means — little satisfied with 
restrained by the Fundamental Terms of the Constitution, ¢*iSting punishments—of aggravating and prolonging 
that without violation of his own oath, as well as the | their sufferings, and turning these, after quite a fiendish 
rules and measures of the Gorernment, he could do them | ™#nner, into sport for their selfish gratification. This 
no hurt, or exercise any act of Authority, but through | Ye Was fostered in the child. Spinning cockchafers, 
the administration of such hands as stood obnoxious to | C°¢k-squailing, and cruelties on every occasion to the 
be punished in case they transgressed: So that, accor- brute creation, prepared the mind for revelling in scenes 
ding to the Primitire Frame of the Gorernment, the of blood and human agony which will scarcely appear 
Prerogatives of the Crown, and the Privileges of the | credible. c 
Subject, were so far from justling one another, that the In 1642, the Rev. Hugh Green was arrested upon the 
Rights reserved unto the people tended to render the | Cobb at Lyme. He was a priest to Lady Arundel of 
King honourable and great; and the Prerogatives | Chideock, where he had remained beyond the day fixed 


settled on the Prince were in order to the Subjects’ Pro- | by the King’s proclamation for all priests to depart the 
tection and Safety. | realm upon pain of death. The hangman behaved with 


“ But all humane things being liable to Perversion as | great cruelty. The spectators insulted him, as he was, 
well as decay, it hath been the fate of the English Go- | though not dead, embowelled and quartered before being 
rernment to be often changed, and wrested from what it burnt. The people of Dorchester passed the day in 
was in the first settlement and institution. And we are | Sport; they played football with the head from ten till 
particularly compelled to say, that all the boundaries of | four in the afternoon, but were too superstitious to affix 
the Government have of late been broken, and nothing the head in any high place, because a pestilence had 
left unattempted, for turning our limited Monarchy broken out after putting up the last ! 
into an absolute Tyranny. For such hath been the | Ww hen Mr. William Spence, secretary to the Earl of 
Transactions of Affairs within this nation for severa] | Argyle in his expedition, was seized in London in 1684, 
years Jast past, that though the Protestant Religion and he was sent to Edinburgh for torture and trial. Sir 
J. Lauder of Fountainhall gives atrocious details of 
Spence’s being put in the boots, and having his thumbs 
crushed with thumbikins,—a new invention brought from 
Muscovy by Generals Dalziel and Drummond. How 
Councils, and our privileges ravished from us by Fraud should we be surprised at the great Captain of our age 
and Violence. And more especially, the whole course | Teturning from a continental tour with some novelty 
and series of the life of the present Usurper hath been that exhibits a refinement in the art of producing human 
but one continued conspiracy against the Reformed Re- suffering ! Still greater would be our astonishment at 
ligion, and Rights of the Nation. . . . «| the great Captain’s volunteering to take in hand and 

“His instigating a confederacy with France and a_ practise upon 3 wretched victim. General Dalziel, 
War with Holland ; his fomenting the Popish Plot, and by means of a hair shirt and pricking, deprived Spence 
encouraging the Murther of Sir Ed. Godfrey to stifle it ; of sleep for five nights, till he was “turned half dis- 
his forging Treason against Protestants and suborning tracted.” 7 oe 
Witnesses to swear the Patriots of our Religion and Li- What indignation was expressed upon viewing a plate 
berties out of their lives ; his hiring execrable villains to in Scott’s narrative of his recent imprisonment in China, 
assassinate the late Earl of Esser, and causing several Wherein he appears secured in a wooden cage! Who 
others to be clandestinely cut off, in hopes to conceal it ; does not know that Edward I. confined the Countess of 
his advising and procuring the Prorogation and Dissolu- | Buchan in a wooden cage for six whole years! The 


tion of Parliaments, in order to t inquiry into his World is surely improving. 
? atten tend te Seah of Gt, a, When the battle of Sedgemoor was won, a cruel act 


crimes, and that he might escape the justice of the Na- : : 
tion : such can imagine nothing so black and horrid in | of wanton barbarity was committed upon a prisoner. 


itself or so ruinous and destructive to religion and the “ A very fine young man, holding an ensign’s commission 
kingdom which we may not expect from him, upon his in the Duke's army, was amongst the prisoners ; and it 
having inraded the Throne, and usurped the title of a ¥45 represented to Feversham that he could show ex- 
King. The very Tyrannice which he bath exercised | traordinary feats of agility. With a promise of saving 
since he snatched the Crown from his brother’s head do his life, he submitted to be stripped, when one end of a 
leave none under a possibility of flattering themselves | halter was fastened round his neck, and the other round 
with hope of safety either in their Consciences, Persons, | that of a wild young colt. They started at a furious 
or Estates,” rate at apeertoee r4 - pee and the horse fell 

' : f e b i i fated at 
ioe eesniie goes much farther; nor was maser wer Aang in Chedazoy, a distance of omae- 
} outh, or rather his secretary, at all scrupu- | ters of a mile; when the y man, worn down with 


lous as to the truth of the accusations which were | fatigue, claimed his pardon : but the inhuman general 








Lilerties of the People were fenced and hedged about 
by as many /aws as the wisdom of man could devise for 
their Preservation against Popery and Arbitrary Power, 
our Religion hath been a!! along undermined by Popish 
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i the fata) | rather contrary to, express orders from England, be. 

— — ig igen ang eae ia cause of their denying him, or standing in the way of 
The natives of the Zoylands speak of the “ White | his private profits :—that he received mouey on both sides 
Lady,” who was long seen about the great grave, in cases of difference in law ; and when the recorder told 
in white and who died, bereft of reason, at Weston. She | him such and such a thing was not according to the law 
was the betrothed of this young soldier. . . . - of England, he said openly in court, “ But it was then 
John Swain was a native of Shapwick’; he was taken | according to the law of Tangier :”—how he made a 
“in his bed a few nights after the fight [of Sedgemoor,} | poor Jew and his wife, that fled from the Inquisition, be 
by two of Kirke’s dragoons, who, on the following morn- carried back to Spain, a they should pee, 
ing, were marching him to Bridgwater. His young and they were carried into the pe an rned i 
wife and two children, attended by several of the vil- | After these accounts, are we to be surprised at Kirke’s 
lagers, followed him ; and when they arrived at that making Taunton and Bridgwater a pes — t His 
part of the parish called Loxley Wood, he fell on his | conduct at Tangier had been reported to the colonists of 
knees and petitioned that the prayer of a father doomed | the other hemisphere, and had impressed them with such 
to death might be heard, and that he might be allowed | an unfavourable opinion, that, when he was expected 
to show “ how far he could leap, that his children, when | about this time in New England as Governor, many 
grown up, might keep him in remembrance.” His_ hundreds of families removed to the foreign planta- 
prayer was granted, when he ran and took three succes- | tions. Charles II. had promised Kirke the post. Ed- 
sive leaps; and before the soldiers had recovered from | ward Randolph, Esq., of the Plantation Office, Collector 
their astonishment, he had entered the adjoining coppice, of the revenue in New England, and eventually Gover- 
which was so thickly wooded and full of swamps as to | nor, writes of the report of Kirke’s being sent out. Ter- 
render it impossible for the horses to follow. He re- rified at his conduct in the West, he augurs that, though 
mained in the ditches of the neighbourhood until the | always unfit, he will now be more arbitrary and op- 
time of slaughter was overpassed, when he returned to | pressing than ever ; and he affirms that he would rather 
his happy family. have L.100 a-year in New England, under a quiet, pru- 
When the wretched Colonel Wade lay wounded after | dent general than L.500, if Kirke were upon the place. 
his capture at Brendin, and was continually fainting Colonel Kirke, as before stated, was sent on to Taun- 
from having been shot in the back, the apothecary, | ton, on July 9th, to strike terror into the inhabitants of 
Nicholas Cooke, and the surgeon, Henry Ravening, | that now truly wretched town. The executions that 
wrote to Sir Bourchier Wrey, to know what was to be | took place in the afternoon, after the arrival of the Tan- 
done with the body, if he died. Though no one appeared | S!€T battalion, have furnished materials for various ac- 
to bring any charge against the sufferer, no process had counts of the deliberate putting to death of rebels at 
been issued, much less any verdict returned, these medi- | Taunton, without trial; and even to grace a banquet 
cal gentlemen considered it necessary to announce to Sir | given by Colonel Kirke, that, at each health to the King, 
Bourchier, that if Wade died before an answer came, the Queen, and Judge Jeffreys, (who, it was conjectured, 
they would embowel him!! Wade lived. Did heever Would come down to try the rebels,) ten victims might 


learn how ready the medical men of North Devon were | be turned off ! 
to act without law? | Twenty prisoners were brought to be executed. We 


When a young couple were blessed with offspring, the | find the number that suffered was nineteen. As the re- 
mother, while early instilling the rudiments of virtuons | lations of one poor prisoner were bent upon saving him, 
instruction, did not fail to procure the means for early | they considered the form and manner that should be 
capability of keeping Shrove Tuesday in an orthodox | adopted on such a critical occasion. There existed a 
manner. The village tailor made acloth-representation "tion at Taunton, that a “woman in white” should 
of a cock, which being lined with lead, regained an | publicly beg the life of a condemned person. Adopting 
erect position upon being knocked down by the juvenile | this opinion, they procured Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, a lady 
cock squailer. To practise upon a living bird was but | of great and most amiable character, and for which she 
the next step in the art. Mothers do occasionally em- was deservedly famous all over the West, to go to Co- 
ploy the tailor, but are ashamed to own the use and de- | onel Kirke, who was on a balcony with his officers to 
sign of the gay appendage to the dresser. The orna- | S€¢ the executions. The criminals were on the cart, 
mental bird, thanks to better feeling, is nowa plaything. 224 already tied up to the gallows, when Mrs. Rowe 
The lovely groups of children that are seen in our path- Preferred her request. Kirke immediately turned to 
fields keep May in as marked a manner as when each °2¢ Bush, a lieutenant, who stood by him, a man re- 
bere an impaled cockchafer. a ane bey ean ge fellow An poly 

10se who attended executions, and treated them- | ™€®', 4nd Said, in his sho uff way, “Go, and bi 
selves to wine, drank the King’s health as the prisoners = a ~ - ay Pree gallows ;” one r" 

were turned off. Numbers went miles from home to be | °F sTanted that bush, who s close to him, hear 
present at a bull-baiting, It is pleasing to be able to Whom Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe had begged off. But he 
mention, by way of contrast, that fishermen now abstain, WS mistaken ; for that stupid fellow Bush not only 
from a right feeling, from driving pegs into the claws of had not attended to the name of the person Mrs. Eliza- 
lobsters. Cruelty, in a word, is daily becoming more beth Rowe had interceded for, but even did not think 
uncommon. : to “y it, o — to ag? wiper and _ ? per 
a , . must cut him down.” e executioner replie ut 
My “ ss executions and cold-blooded cruelties him down! which him? for there are twenty.” Now it 
of the ferocious and infamous Colonel Kirke, are happened, that the man who had been begged off, being 
dul y commemorated by our historian. We can engaged with his prayers, had not attended to any thing 
give but a small specimen of the atrocities com- | t#at had passed, so took no notice of what Bush said ; 
mitted by this monster of cruelty and rapacity. but another of the criminals, who was minding some- 

Li ome. : _ thing else beside his prayers, seeing a lady in white in 

ttle is known of Piercy Kirke’s early career. He | the balcony with the general, and hearing a talk of 
yng ae + nage been a soldier of fortune, and a man cutting down, smelt out the thing, and told Bush that 
ponte es his wine) with a long run of disorderly he was the person the lady had begged off. Bush 
te Ii . bony success. He had no shame, says a writer, | wisely took his word ; and, turning to the executioner, 
rds wo fed, and no imagination to conceive the | said, “ This is the man.” Upon this, the executioner 
rene at A rs, except as giving it pungency. James cut the rope ; and immediately the man jumped out of 
new of Kirke’s infamous conduct as Governor of Tan- | the cart and ran away: soon after, the signal was given 
. from the narratives of Pepys. f for the cart to drive away, and the man who was really 
. a rag trae once oe of Kirke’s conduet | begged off was hanged ; the truth being found out two late. 
rere a ~ nting to L.1500,to the inhabi-| From some descriptions of the executions, we might 
= 900 angie “ w he contrived 900 false musters | suppose that Kirke prescribed, or even invented, the 
‘00 men:—bis banishment of the Jews, without, or | horrible form adopted ; whereas the whole was con- 
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strict accordance with the established usages at the 
execation of the victims of the law by the direction of | 


the judges of the land. 
| 


Monmouth fleeing from the field of Sedgemoor, | 
a reward of £5000 was offered for his apprehen- | 
sion, which took place in the manner recorded | 


below :— 


Upon the 7th, about five in the morning, some of the | 
Lord Lumley’s said scouts riding in the road near Holt 
Lodge in Dorset, four miles west of Ringwood in Hamp- 
shire, just at the turn of a cross way, surprised and | 
seized two suspected persons, which, when the Lord 
Lumley came up, proved to be Lord Grey and Hollyday | 
the guide. Lord Lumley now commenced a strict | 
examination of the cottages scattered thickly over this | 
heathy country, and called those to assist him who were | 
acquainted with the locality. Sir William Portman 
was informed of the capture that had been made, and | 
hastened to the spot, with as mauy of his horse and foot 
as he could suddenly get together. 

As Lord Lumley was making inquiries of the cottagers, | 
a poor woman, Amy Farrant, directed his lordship to a 
hedge, over which she had seen two men go. This hedge 
proved to be part of the outbounds of very many en- 
closed grounds, some overgrown with fern and brakes, | 
and others sown with rye, peas, and oats. The assem- | 
bled militia were placed around these outbounds, at. 
short distances from each other, while horse aud foot 
performed their assigned duty — that of beating about | 
within. Lord Lumley and Sir William Portman agreed 
to divide the reward offered for the capture of the Duke 
between their respective followers in case of success. 
This was £5000. 

Thus far goes the account published by command. | 
It is silent as to the use of dogs for the purpose of | 
tracking the illustrious fugitive. Bishop Burnet states, | 
that the Duke having changed clothes with a shepherd 
when he left his horse, (at Wvodyates Inn, as de- | 
scribed,) the man was no sooner discovered than the | 





neighbouring loyalists interrogated him, and followed | 
the track with dogs, which Mazure confirms, till they | 
fuund the Duke. 

The Duke dropped his gold snuff-box, full of gold 
pieces, in a pea-field, where it was afterwards found, | 
and brought to Mrs. Uvedale of Horton: one of the 
fiuders had £15 for his half share of the contents. From 
Woodyates Inn the Duke proceeded to Shag’s Heath, 
an enclosure of several fields lying between the two 
roads that lead from Horton Inn ; the one to Ringwood, 
and the other to Fordinbridge. In the middle of this | 
enclosure is a cluster of small farms, called the Jsland. 
Amy Farrant gave information that the fugitives were 
concealed within the Island. This was correct. The 
Duke, and Busse the Brandenburgher, eluded their pur- 
suers all the day, the 7th of July, though the soldiers 
surrounded the place all night, and threatened to fire 
the wood. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 8th the Bran- | 
denburgher was discovered. Upon examination, he | 
confessed that he parted with the Duke of Monmouth | 
within those enclosures about one o’clock that morning. | 
It has been considered that the communication of this | 
person greatly contributed to the capture of the Duke. | 
Burnet and Mazure say he pointed out where Mon- | 
mouth was. It is very probable he did so, as his life | 
was spared. The spot was at the north-eastern extre-— 
mity of the island, now known as Monmouth’s Close, in 
the manor and farm of Woodlands, the property of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Every individual was now stimulated to exertion by | 
the hope of having a share of the £5000, offered, accor- 


] 


i 


ding to an agreement made by them in the field. The | 
greatest diligence was used. One Henry Parkin, or 
Parking, a militia-soldier and servant of Samuel Rolles, 
Esq. about seven o’clock in the morni 
July, discovered the brown skirt of the 


of the 8th of | 
of Mon- 
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ducted by the Exeter executioner, S—— of St Thomas’s | mouth’s coat as the wretched Duke lay hid in a ditch 
parish, (none being to be procured in Somersetshire,) in | covered with fern and brambles, under an ash-tree. 


_ for taking the Duke of Monmoa 


| that the 





Echard says the Duke offered to make resistance; but 
the fellow cried out for help. Upon Parkin’s calling to 


| two Sussex troopers that were near, all three seized the 


Duke’s person together. Sir William Portman happen- 
ing to be near the spot, immediately rode up, and 
quieted those, who cried, “ Shoot him! shoot him !” 
He laid hands on him as his prisoner, and so preserved 


him from all violence and rough treatment, Lord 
_ Lumley came up at the same instant ; and it was agreed 


that Sir William Portman should search the Duke's 
person, which was done. So soon as the George was 
found, Captain Bickeley and Mr. Chaldecot, Sussex and 
Dorset gentlemen, were despatched with it and the news 
of the capture to his Majesty, who received the account 
at midnight, July 8. 

This information is derived from the official account. 
Other statements express the great regret of the soldier 
Parkin, when he understood whom he had really cap- 
tured. He burst into tears, and reproached himself for 
the discovery. He might, in his anguish, exclaim — 


“ Cur aliquid vidi? Cur noxia lumina feci ?™ 


but as he deliberately engaged in the pursuit, could he 
say — 
“ Tnscia quod crimen viderunt lumina plector, 
Peccatumque oculos est habuisse meum.“—Ovip. 


Amy Farrant’s family are known to have languished 
in decay and poverty ever afterwards. 

The Duke of Monmouth was in the last extremity of 
hunger and fatigue, with no sustenance but a few raw 
peas in his pocket. He could not stand, and his appear- 
ance was much changed — 


“ Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
And want can queuch the eye's bright grace ; 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair.” 
Scort’s Marmion. 


Since landing in England, the Duke had not had a good 


_night’s rest, or eaten one meal in quiet, being perpe- 


tually agitated with the cares that attend unfortunate 


| ambition. 


The author of the “ Caveat against the Whigs,” says 
that Monmouth’s behaviour was meaner than his garb, 
and more unsuitable to his former character—trembling 
and fainting away, so that it was difficult to keep lite 
in him: and how should it be otherwise! Sir John 
Reresby, in his Memoirs, writes, that the Duke had not 
been in a bed for three weeks. (Sir John did not know 
of the visit to Mr. Strode of Downside.) Since Satur- 
day night he had not slept ; and, after all the fatigues 


_of the battle and the flight, he had received no other 
| sustenance than the brook and the field afforded, (some 


green peas were actually found in his pocket ;) and when 
the body sinks the highest mind will sink with it. Even 
kings themselves are men; and he that is proudest of a 
throne, if reduced to the like disastrous circumstances, 
would confess his mortality by the like relentings. 

The wretched prisoner was now conducted to Holt 


| Lodge, the seat of the Ettericks, in the parish of Wim- 


bourne, about a mile from the spot where he had been 
taken. Here resided Anthony Etterick, Esq. « *- 
trate, to whom the a the prisoner had mem me 
the securing the reward of L.5000, 
dead or alive. This 
magistrate, looking with compassion on the lean figure 
and sallow aspect before him, asked the Duke what he 


some connexion wit 


would do if he were set at liberty. The other answered, 


that if his horse and arms were but restored to him at 
the same time, he needed only to ride through the army ; 
and he defied them to take him again. Hutchins writes, 
ordered him to London. 

The field in which the Dake was taken, now known 


as Monmouth'’s Close, is still thickly covered with quan- 


tities of fern, to which the sands of the plastic clay of 
that neighbourhood are so congenial. 


Monmouth was conveyed, strongly guarded, to 


| London, and thrown into the Tower. He ought 
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to have known the character of the King, and the 
relations in which they stood, too well to expect 
mercy; but the unhappy man clung to life, 
and made what may be reckoned humiliating sub- 
missions to save it. On the day of his capture he 
wrote to the King, supplicating for an interview, 
and offering to make some disclosure important to 
the safety of his Majesty’s person and government. 
He also implored the good offices of the Queen- 
Dowager, who had acted as his friend on former 
occasions. Contemporary authorities and recent 
historians are at variance as to the subject of these 
pretended disclosures, and whether they related to 
the treachery of Sunderland, or to the encourage- 
ment which Monmouth had received from the 
Prince of Orange in his late enterprise. All of 
them, however, are tolerably well agreed on the 


fact, that the Duke had nothing very important | 
to disclose, and had used this artifice as a pretext | 


to gain a personal interview at which he might 
move the clemency of the King. There are several 
accounts of this interview, in which the unhappy 
Monmouth humbled himself in vain to his harsh 
and inflexible uncle and sovereign, who saw him 
with the determined purpose of taking away his 
life. The apologists of the Stuarts have vainly at- 
tempted to remove this indelible stigma froin the 
character of James II. 

From some new sources, Mr. Roberts has been 
enabled to give an account of the interviews which 
passed between Monmouth and his Duchess in the 
Tower, which possesses both interest and novelty. 


We may premise, that the Buccleuch MS. on | 


which Mr. Roberts founds, is probably not unfa- 


vourable to the Duchess. After the Duke had been | 
committed to the Tower, the Duchess of Monmouth | 


obtained leave from the King to visit her husband 
that evening, Monday, July 13th, and she saw him 


a second time, on Wednesday, July 15th, the mor- | 


ning appointed for his execution. The Buccleuch 


MS. contains full particulars of the interview be- | 


tween the Duchess and her unfortunate husband. 


With great prudence she desired that Lord Claren- | 


don, the Lord Privy Seal, might be present during the 
interview to hear all that passed; and his Lordship con- 
ducted her to the Duke, the lieutenant of the Tower 
having received an order to admit them. The meeting 
of these parties was very melancholy. The Duke saluted 
the Duchess, and told her he was glad to see her. The 
conversation that followed was mostly addressed to the 
Lord Privy Seal, whose presence afforded the wretched 
Duke an opportunity of descanting upon what he had 
said to the King upon the great subject that engrossed 
his mind, the preservation of his life, and enlarging 
upon the topics. He fancied that James was so far 
satisfied with what he had said at the interview as that 
he need not despair of pardon. 
would be of service to the King, because he knew “ the 
bosome of all the disaffected persons in his dominions,” 
and would be able to detect in future, and prevent all 
their ill designs against either his person or govern- 
ment. 

The Lord Privy Seal told the Duke he had no orders, 


He urged that his life | 


| anxiety. 


ground for hope he had when he parted from his Ma- 
jesty. As to his being now convinced of “ the Villany 
and knavery of those who set him upon that false 
design,” and joined in the execution of it, it was only 
what was long before known, having declared so fre- 
quently to the late King Charles II. in the presence of so 
many persons, that they were knaves and villains. He 
had said that Ferguson was a “ bloody rogue, and 
always advised to the cutting of throats.” How could 
he have suffered himself to be ruled and imposed upon 
by them ! 

This is the substance of what his Lordship said to the 
Duke, who replied at times to this effect, that he had 
nothing to say to his lady but what his Lordship might 
hear, and that he thanked him for the great friendship 
and kindness he had shown his lady. He frequently 
kept asking if there were no hopes of mercy! and re- 
peated his desire of making the King’s reign “ happy 
and easy.” 

The Duchess now ventured to interrupt him in these 
digressions and imaginary expectation of life; and, 
after some general remarks, she asked him if ever there 
existed the least understanding or correspondence be- 
| tween them about those matters which caused his im- 
| prisonment ? or if she had ever assented to, or approved 
_of his conduct during the last four or five years? if 
| ever she had done any thing in the whole course of her 
| life to displease or disoblige him; or ever caused him 
_ disquiet, except in two particulars, one as to his women, 
and the other for his disobedience to the late King, 
whom she always took the liberty to advise him to 
obey, and never was pleased with the disobedient course 
of life he lived in towards him ? 

If in any thing else she had failed in the duty and 
obedience that became her as his wife, she humbly beg- 
_ ged the favour to disclaim it, and she would fall down 
on her knees, and beg his pardon for it. To which 
| affecting words the Duke answered, that she had always 
shown herself a very kind, loving, and dutiful wife to- 
wards him, and he had nothing imaginable to charge 
her with, either against her virtue and duty to him, 
her steady loyalty and affection to the late King, or kind- 
ness and affection towards his children ; that she was 
always averse to the practice of his life and behaviour 
towards the late King, and advised him to great compli- 
ance and obedience towards his commands. 

Sir Walter Scott describes the meeting between the 
Duke and Duchess as having passed with decency, but 
without tokens of affection. Barillon says their lan- 
guage was assez aigre de part et d’autre, et qu'il ne leur 
parla qu’arec dédain—expressions much too strong if 
their conversation has been faithfully recorded in the 
above document. It is elsewhere asserted, that when 
the Duke first heard of the wish of the Duchess to see 
him, he disowned her, instead of saying she might be 
introduced. 


The relation of the last hours of Monmouth, 
weak as he was, and abject as he had shown him- 
self, inspires the reader with compassion. After 
he was arrested, numerous amulets and charms 
were found about his person, and his table-book 


[tablets] was covered with astrological figures and 
calculations. 


King James states, in his Memoirs, that the Duke 
fell so low as to put confidence in a fortune-teller, who, 
it seems, had assured him that if he outlived St. 

Swithin’s day, he should be a great man: hence his 
Who of that sge was free from superstition ! 

Monmouth threw out, as a last hope, an intimation 

of his being disposed to become a Catholic ; and James 





| 
| 


nor any commission from his Majesty, to say any thing | sent persons, most probably priests, to confer with him 
to him beyond waiting on his lady and conducting her | on the subject. They reported to the King that he 


to him. 


He bade the Duke lose no time in speaking of | 


sought to save not his soul, but his life. Bishop Bur- 


his affairs or children, if he wished to do so, and offered | net states that Monmouth told the King he knew what 
to withdraw into the next room should the Duke not | his first education in religion had been. 

Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely, came by the king’s orders 
early in the morning of Tuesday ; and Ken Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, upon the refusal of any respite, was order 


wish him to be present at what he had to say to his 
lady. As for his hopes of making peace with the King, 
he best knew what had passed between them, and what 
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ed to prepare the Duke for the stroke which it was ir- 
revocably fixed he should suffer the following day. They 
stayed with him all night, and were joined on the fol- 
jowing morning by Dr. Hooper, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells ; and Dr. Tennison, who was most ac- 

ble to the Duke, and who succeeded Tillotson in 

of Canterbury. 

pa reat announcement the Duke seemed lost in an 
agony of terror ; but the struggle was quickly over. 
The very absence of hope restored the serenity of his 
mind, and from that moment he was able to look death 


in the face with an air of composure, which assumed al- | 


most the appearance of indifference. 

These divines were styled “ assistants,” because they 
stood by, or assisted Monmouth to die. It will be 
shown that if they assisted, or stood by the unfortunate 
Duke, they prolonged the agonies of his last hours ; 
baited him with polemics, and even behaved, especially 
the Bishops, in the moral torture they put him to, more 
like fathers of the Inquisition. Like most of his follow- 
ers who came to the scaffold, the Duke heard much of the 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance, from 
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difficulty, and long after, recovered. A little before this 
took place, his children were brought by the Bishop of 
Ely, all crying around him ; but the father acquitted 
himself in taking leave of them with much composure of 
mind, exhibiting nothing of weakness or unmanliness.” 
The Duke bade his sons learn obedience to their King 
by his unhappy example, and his daughters obey the 
authority of their mother. 

Ralph records that Dr. Tennison told Bishop Kennet 
that he advised the Duke to be better reconeited to the 
Duchess ; but he excused himself, saying, “ that his heart 
was turned against her, because, in his affliction, she had 
gone to plays, and into public companies ; by which,” 
said he, “1 know she did not love me.” The Duke 
called Lady Henrietta Wentworth, “the choice of his 
ripened years.” 


In Lord Somers’s Collection of Tracts there isa 


‘curious account of the execution of Monmouth, 


those who, as orthodox members of our Church, regard- | 


ed monarchy not as a human, but as a divine institution, 
amd passive obedience and non-resistance, not as politi- 
cal maxims, but as articles of religion. Fox is struck, as 


every reflecting person must, at there being no trace of the | 


divines having exhorted the Duke to a particular repen- 
tance of his Manifesto or Declaration, or having called 
for a retraction or disavowal of the accusations con- 
tained init. By that he called the peaceful to civil war, 
and furnished such cogent reasons that many could not 
resist. They took up arms upon statements of horrid 
acts, not one of which, perhaps, the Duke of Monmouth 
believed to be true ! 

Fox states that it was in the Tower, and not in the 
closet, the Duke signed a paper renouncing his pre- 
tensions to the crown, the same which he afterwards 
delivered on the scaffold; and that he was inclined to 
make this declaration, not by any vain hope of life, but 
by his affection for his children, whose situation, he 
rightly judged, would be safer and better under the 
reigning monarch and his successors, when it should be 
evident that they could no longer be competitors for 
the throne. It has been considered that the Duchess 
of Monmouth only saw the Duke for the interests of her 
children. 

The information as tothe second visit of the Duchess 
to her husband, now about to undergo his sentence, has 
been collected from the Buccleuch MS. The perse- 
verance of the divines in their endeavours to prepare 
the Duke for another world is mentioned as being unin- 
terrupted on the Wednesday, until he was led forth to 
execution, “ His behaviour was brave and unmoved ; 
and even during the last conversation, and farewell with 
his wife and children, a most mournful scene which no 
one could behold without melting into tears, he did not 
show any concern. He declared before all those assem- 
bled how averse his Duchess had been to all his irregular 
courses. She had, he said, never troubled him but on 
two points,—-to complain about women, and his breach 
of duty towards the late King. That she knew nothing of 
his last design was clear, from her not having heard 
from him for a year before it took place,—a fault en- 
tirely his own, and divested of any unkindness on her 
part, from her being ignorant of his address. He gave 
her a character for the greatest kindness in that parti- 
cular, and begged her pardon for his many failings and 
offences towards her. He prayed her to continue her 
kindness and care to his poor children. Moved by this 
appeal, the mother fell down in tears at her husband's 
feet, and begged him to pardon her if ever she had done 
any thing to offend and displease him; and clasping his 
knees, fell into a fainting fit, from which she was with 


from which we select this passage. He was 
attended to the scaffold by the Bishop of Ely and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Tennison, and 
Dr. Hooper, who were called assistants in prepar- 
ing him for death, and had been graciously sent 
by the King. These divines on the scaffold re- 
newed their exhortations to what they termed a 


particular repentance, which they had often used 


before. The tract proceeds thus :— 


“ At his first coming upon the Scaffold he looked for 
the Executioner, and seeing him, said, ‘Is this the man 
to do the business ! Do your work well.’* 

“Then the late Duke of Monmouth began to speak, 


| some one or other of the Assistants, during the whole 








time, applying themselves to him. 

“Monmoutn. I shall say but very little: I come to 
die : I die-a Protestant of the Church of England. 

“ Assistants. My Lord, if you be of the Church of 
England, you must acknowledge the Doctrine of Non- 
resistance to be true? 

“M. If 1 acknowledge the Doctrine of the Church 
of England in general, that includes all. 

“A. Sir, it is fit to own that Doctrine, particularly 
with respect to your Case. 

“Here he was much urged about that Doctrine of 
Non-resistance, but he repeated in effect his first 
Answer. 

“Then he began as if he was about to make a pre- 
meditated Speech, in this manner. 

“MM. 1 have had a Scandal raised upon me about a 
Woman, a Lady of Vertue and Honour. I will name 
her, the Lady Henrietta Wentworth. I declare, That 
she is a very Vertuous and Godly Woman. I have 
committed no Sin with her; and that which hath passed 
betwixt us was very Honest and Innocent im the sight 
of God.t 

“A. In your Opinion, perhaps, Sir, as you have been 
told —(i.¢. in the Tower)— but this is not fit Discourse 
in this Place. 

“ Mr. Sher. Gostlin. Sir, were you ever married to her ! 

“M. This is not a Time to Answer that Question, 

“ Mr. Sher. Gostlin. Sir, 1 hoped to have heard of 
your Repentance for the Treason and Bloodshed which 
have been committed. 

“M. I dy very penitent. 

“A. My Lord, It is fit to be Particular ; and, con- 
sidering the Publick Evil you have done, you ought to 
do as much good now as possibly you can, by a Publick 
acknowledgement,” Ac. &c. ‘ , , ‘ ‘ 

“A. My Lord, you have been bred a Souldier; you 
will do a generous Christian thing, if you please to go 
to the Rail, and speak to the Souldiers, and say that 
here you stand, a sad example of Nebellion, and entreat 





* Ralph writes, “ On Monmouth's first appearance a murmur of sighs and groans 


went round the whole assem»ly, which 


by degrees sank into almost a breathless silence, as if every syllable he had to utter was sacred, and not to be profaned with 


unhallowed mixture of any vulgar sound.” 


t After the Duke's remark 
Pamphlet. 


of ing the Lady H. Wentworth, the Duke drew a 
those who stood by him, with the request that this should be given from him to 


from his & 


, and gave it to one 
Lady H. W 


ent worth. — Germun 
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60 THE LIFE AND REBELLION OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


them and the People to be Loyal and Obedient to the | 
King. ) 
oY. I have said I will make no Speeches: I will 
make no Speeches: I come to die. 
“A. My Lord, ten words wili be enough. 
“M. [Then calling his Servant, and giving him 
something like a Toothpick-Case] Here, [said he,) give 
this to the Person to whom you are to deliver the other | 


things. 

as i. [To the executioner] Here are six guineas for 
you: pray do your business well: do not serve me as 
you did my Lord Rassell. I have heard you struck 
him three or four times. Here, [to his servant,] take 
these remaining guineas, and give them to him, if he 
does his work well. 

“ -xecutioner. 1 hope I shall. 

“M. If you strike me twice, I cannot promise you 
not to stir. 

“During his undressing, and standing towards the 
block, there were used by those who assisted him divers 
ejaculations proper at that time, and much of the 5lst 
Psalm was repeated, and particularly, ‘ Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God,’ &c. 

“(Then he lay down, and soon after he raised himself | 
upon his elbow, and said to the executioner) Prithee 
let me feel the axe : [he felt the edge, and said,] I fear 
it is not sharp enough. 

“ Executioner. \t is sharp enough and heavy enough. | 

“ Then he lay down again.” 


The Buccleuch MS. gives a different account of the | 
execution, with which we may close this notice :— 


“ After the devotionary and interrogatory part was 
over, the Duke went to that part of the scaffold where 
the block and axe lay. The axe he took in his hand, 
and felt the edge, saying to Jack Ketch that surely the 
axe did not feel as if it were sharp enough; and prayed 
him to do his office well, and not serve him as he had 
been told he had the late Lord Russell: for if he gave 
him two strokes, he would not promise him to receive 
the third. Putting his hand into his pocket, he gave 
him six guineas, telling him that if he did his duty well, 
he had left six more in his servant’s hands, provided he 
did his business handsomely. All this he said with as 
much indifference and unconcernedness as if he was 
giving orders for a suit of clothes. In the catalogue of 
duties to be performed by the wretched victims of the 
law at this period, when on the scaffold, must not be 
omitted the settlement with the executioner. This | 
functionary, like waiters at inns, bolstered up his ex- | 
pectation of reward according to the fame and circum- 
stances of the wretched beings exposed to the gaze of 
the multitude ; and sometimes spurned or grumbled at 
the gratuity proffered. Algernon Sidney at first gave 
three guineas, but had to add one or two guineas more.” 

No change or alteration of countenance, from the first 
to the last, was perceptible. The Duke took off his coat, 
and having prayed, laid himself down and fitted his neck 
to the block, with all the calmness of temper and com- 
posure of mind that ever were possessed by any who 
mounted that fatal seaffuld. He would have no cap, nor 
be bound, nor have any thing on his face ; and yet for all 
this, “ the botcherly dog, the executioner, did so barba- 
rously act his pairt, that he could not at fyve stroaks of 
the ax sever the head from the body.” At the first, 
which made only a slight dash in his neck, his body 
heaved up and his head turned about ; the second stroke 
made only a deeper dash, after which the body moved; 
the third not doing the work, he threw away the axe, | 


and said, “G-d d— me! I can doe no more; my hear 
fails me.” The executioner declared that his limbs wer, 
stiffened, and that he would willingly give forty guinea 
to any one who would finish the work. 

The bystanders had much ado to forbear throw; 
him over the scaffold ; but made him take the axe again, 


threatening to kill him if he did not do his duty better. 


With two strokes more, not being able to finish the 
work, he was fain to draw forth his long knife, and with 
it to cut off the remaining part of his neck. He could 
not hold the head : he only showed it once to the people, 

If there had been no guard before the soldiers, to con. 
duct the executioneraway,the people would have torn him 
to pieces, so great was their indignation at the barbarous 
usage of the late Duke of Monmouth at his hands. 

After his death, the people ran in crowds to the seaf. 
fold, and dipped, some their handkerchiefs, and some 
their shirts, in his blood, as it is the custom to do on such 
occasions, notwithstanding the danger from the thruosts 
of the halberts and pikes, which they carried away asa 
precious relic. 

The Duke was clothed in a gray suit with plain linings 
and a dark periwig. His body was put into a coffin 
covered with black velvet, which was laid on the scaf- 
fold, and was driven to the Tower in a hearse drawn by 
six horses with funeral trappings, followed by a mour- 


ning coach with six horses. The head being sewed to 


the body, it was privately interred under the communion 
table of the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. 


The Duke of Monmouth had six children by the 


Duchess, of whom three died in infancy. His 


children did not inherit the Dukedom of Buccleuch 
till after the death of the Duchess ; and according 
to Sir Walter Scott, even then the Dukedom was 
inherited under an act passed by the Scottish Par- 
liament in 1690, rescinding all forfeitures and 
fines passed since the year 1665; and Francis, 
Duke of Buccleuch, was, by an act of Parliament 
passed in 1743, restored to the English titles of his 
family. The Duchess married, secondly, Charles, 
third Lord Cornwallis, said to have been one of 
the most accomplished men of his age, and a great 
favourite with King William. The Duchess of 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel is distinguished as 
the patroness of men of letters. She was said to 
be amusing and witty, insinuating and insincere. 
She died in 1732, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one, and to the last claimed to be treated as a 
Princess of the Blood. Mr. Roberts has eked out 
his Memoirs of the Duke of Monmouth with seve- 
ral extraneous matters, and an account of the nu- 
merous executions of the Bloody Assize which was 
held after the suppression of the rebellion, which, 
however, cannot be termed extraneous ; nor yet the 
relation of the persecution of the Dissenters and 
Nonconformists in the west of England, and the 
biographical notices of the persons implicated in 
Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Mr. Roberts is certainly not a brilliant writer ; 
but he has presented the public with a work which 
has more solid claims on its attention than mere 
elegance of style. 


—————— 
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The Chimes: A Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang | 
an Old Year out, and a New Yearin. By Charles 
Dickens. London: Chapman & Hall. 

The first-born works of great authors, like the first- 
born sons of great men, have ~ertain rights of primoge- 





niture which we are not always disposed to admit. The 
younger son may sometimes be the abler man and the 
better gentleman than he born to fortune and title. The 
same thing holds of books, and holds especially of The 
Chimes, the second-born Christmas book of Mr. Dickens, 
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which, in our opinion at all events, surpasses its genial 
and fanciful elder brother. It is, beyond doubt, fear- 
fully and even alarmingly radical, if to be radical means 
cutting to the deepest roots of the evils that are upon 
the face of the earth. It is, moreover, Anti-Malthusian ; 
Anti-Facts-on-figures ; Anti-Old-England, or the good 
old patriarchal times, when the squires were the “ Friends 
and Fathers of the labourers,” when it was “ merry in the 
hall” at Christmas-tide, with huge sirloins, mountains 
of plum-pudding, and black jacks of foaming October ; 
and Anti-Young-England, or Pseudo- Young-England, 
when lords played with villagers at skittles and cricket, 
in requital of all their wants and grievances. It is artisti- 
cally managed, that whatever is most pitiable and of- 
fensive in the necessary exposure of the festering sores 


of the body-politic, passes in the visions of the far-seer, | 


Toby Veck, alias Trotty, the hero of The Chimes, as its 


heroine is his daughter Meg. Good, little, simple, queer, | 


kind-hearted Toby Veck, is a street-porter, whose sta- 
tion is by the church, with whose chimes he has beceme 
as familiar as was the Hunchback of Paris with the 
great bell of Notre Dame. As the Scottish proverb goes— 


“ As the fool thinks, the bell clinks ;*’ 


and Toby, though not exactly a fool, gave the chimes 
language which sounded response to his varying moods. 


Among the subjects of Toby’s meditations, while he | 
trotted on his beat under the chimes,—trying to keep | 


himself in heat, and to forget the dinner-hour, which to 
him came round much more regularly than dinner,—was 
the condition of his order, their inborn wickedness, and 
what business they had in a world where there was no 
place for them—where “ the tables were full.” Toby 
concluded his monolegue by saying — 


“It frightens me almost. I don’t know what we poor 
people are coming to. Lord send we may be coming to 
something better in the New Year nigh upon us ! ”— 
“ Why, father, father!” said a pleasant voice hard by. 
But Toby, not hearing it, continued to trot backwards 
and forwards: musing as he went, and talking to him- 
self, ‘* It seems as if we can’t go right, or do right, or 
be righted,” said Toby. “I hadn’t much schooling, 
myself, when I was young; and I can’t make out 
whether we have any business on the face of the earth or 
not. Sometimes I think we must have a little; and 
sometimes 1 think we must be intruding. I get so 
puzzled sometimes that I am not even able to make up 
my mind whether there is any good at all in us, or 
whether we are born bad. We seem to do dreadful 
things; we seem to give a deal of trouble ; we are always 
being complained of and guarded against. One way or 
another, we fill the papers. Talk of a New Year!” 
taid Toby, mournfully. “I can bear up as well as 
another man at most times; better than a good many, 
for | am as strong as a lion, and all men an’t ; but sup- 
posing it should really be that we have no right toa 
New Year,—supposing we really are intruding——” 

“ Why, father, father !” said the pleasant voice again. 
Toby heard it this time; started ; stopped; and short- 
ening his sight, which had been directed a long way off 
as seeking for enlightenment in the very heart of the 
‘pproaching year, found himself face to face with his 


own child, and looking close into her eyes. Bright eyes | 


they were. Eyes that would bear a world of looking in, 
before their depth was fathomed. Dark eyes, that re- 
flected back the eyes which searched them ; not flash- 
ingly, or at the owner's will, but with a clear, calm, 


honest, patient radiance, claiming kindred with that light | 


which Heaven called into being. Eyes that were beau- 
tiful and true, and beaming with hope. With Hope so 
young and fresh ; with hope so buoyant, vigorous, and 
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Trotty Veck, and said: “ I think we have some business 
here—a little!” Trotty kissed the lips belonging to 
the eyes, and squeezed the blooming face between his 
hands. “Why pet,” said Trotty. “ What's to-do! I 
didn’t expect you to-day, Meg.”—*“ Neither did I ex- 
pect to come, father,” cried the girl, nodding her head, 
and smiling as she spoke. “ Buthere lam! And not 
alone; not alone!” “ Why you don’t mean to say,” 
observed Trotty, looking curiously at a covered basket 
which she carried in her hand, “that you ——~—"— 
“Smell it, father dear,” said Meg. “Only smell it!” 
Trotty was going to lift up the cover at once in a great 
hurry, when she gaily interposed her hand. “ No, no, 
no,” said Meg, with the glee of a child. “ Lengthen it 
out a little. Let me just lift up the corner; just the 
| lit-tle ti-my cor-ner, you know,” said Meg, suiting the 
| action to the word with the utmost gentleness, and 
speaking very softly, as if she were afraid of being over- 
heard by something inside the basket ; “there. Now. 
What's that !”"—Toby took the shortest possible sniff 
at the edge of the basket, and cried out in a rapture, — 
“Why, it’s hot! "—“ It’s burning hot!” cried Meg. 
“Ha, ha, ha! It’s scalding hot!” “Ha, ha, ha!” 
roared Toby, with a sort of kick. “ It’s scalding hot!” 
_“ But what is it, father {” said Meg. “Come! You 
haven't guessed what itis. And you must guess what 
itis. I can’t think of taking it out, till you guess what 
itis. Don’t be in such a hurry! Waita minute! A 
little bit more of the cover. Now guess!” Meg was 
in a perfect fright, lest he should guess right too soon; 
shrinking away as she held the basket towards him : 
curling up her pretty shoulders ; stopping her ear with 
her hand, as if by so doing she could keep the right word 
out of Toby’s lips; and laughing softly the whole time. 
Meanwhile Toby, putting a hand on each knee, bent 
down his nose to the basket, and took a long inspiration 
at the lid; the grin upon his withered face expanding 
in the process, as if he were inhaling laughing gas. 
“Ah! It’s very nice,” said Toby. “It an't—I suppose 
it an’t Polonies !’’—* No, no, no!” cried Meg, delight- 
ed. “ Nothing like Polonies |” “ No,” said Toby, after 
another sniff. “ It’s—it’s mellower than Polonies. It's 
very nice. It improves every moment. It’s too decided 
for Trotters—An’t it?” Meg was in an ecstacy. He 
could not have gone wider of the mark than Trotters 
except Polonies. “ Liver!” said Toby, communing 
with himself. “No. There’s a mildness about it that 
don’t answer to liver. Pettitoes! No. It an’t faint 
enough for pettitoes. It wants the stringiness of Cocks’ 
heads. And I know it an’t sausages. 1°!) tell you what 
itis. It’s chitterlings!” “ No, it an’t!" cried Meg 
in a burst of delight. “ Noitan’t!” “ Why what am 
I a thinking of!” said Toby, suddenly recovering a 
position as near the perpendicular as it was possible for 
him to assume. “I shall forget my own name next. 
It’s tripe!” Tripe it was; and Meg, in high joy, pro- 
tested he should say, in half a minute more, it was the 
best tripe ever stewed. “ And so,” said Meg, busying 
herself exultingly with the basket, “I'll lay the cloth 
at once father; for I have brought the tripe in a basin, 
and tied the basin up in a pocket handkerchief; and if 
I like to be proud for once, and spread that for a cloth, 
and call it a cloth, there’s no law to prevent me ; is 
there, father?” “ Not that I know of, my dear,” said 
Toby. “But they’re always a bringing up some new 
law or other.” “ And according to what 1 was reading 
you in the paper the other day, father ; what the judge 
said, you know; we poor people are supposed to know 
them all. Ha, ha! What a mistake! My goodness 
me, how clever t think us!” “ Yes, my dear,” 
_eried Trotty, “ they’d be very fond of any one of us 
that did know ’em all. He'd grow fat upon the work 
he'd get, that man, and be popular with the gentlefolks 
in his neighbourhood. Very much so!” “ He'd eat his 
dinner with an appetite, whoever he was, if it smelt 
like this,” said Meg cheerfully. “Make haste, for 
| there’s a hot potato besides, and half a pint of fresh- 
drawn beer in a bottle. Where will you dine, father! 
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to-day, my pet,” said Trotty. “Steps in dry weather. 


Posts in wet. There’sa greater conveniency in the steps 
at all times, because of the sitting down; but they’re 
rheumatic in the damp.” “Then here,” said Meg, 
clapping her hands, after a moment’s bustle ; “ here it is, 
all ready! And beautiful it looks! Come father. 
Come!” Since his discovery of the contents of the 
basket, Trotty had been standing looking at her—and 
had been speaking too—in an abstracted manner, which 
showed that though she was the object of his thoughts 
and eyes, to the exclusion even of tripe, he neither saw 
nor thought about her as she was at that moment, but 


: ; i h sketch or drama | 
had before him some imaginary rough ske thing. Not to be imposed upon. 


of her future life. Roused, now, by her cheerful sum- 
mons, he shook off a melancholy shake of the head which 
was just coming upon him, and trotted to her side. As 
he was stooping to sit down, the Chimes rang. “ Amen!” 
said Trotty, pulling off his hat, and looking up towards 
them. “Amen to the Bells, father?” cried Meg. 
“They broke in like a grace, my dear,” said Trotty, 
taking his seat. “They’d say a good one, I am sure, 
if they could. Many’s the kind thing they say to me.” 
“The bells do, father !” laughed Meg, as she set the 
basin, and a knife and fork before him. “ Well !”— 
“Seem to, my pet,” said Trotty, falling to with great 
vigour. “ And where's the difference ! 
what does it matter whether they speak it or not! 
Why bless you, my dear,” said Toby, pointing at the 
Tower with his fork,and becoming more animated under 
the influence of dinner, “how often have I heard them 
bells say, ‘ Toby Veck, Toby Veck, keep a good heart, 
Toby! Toby Veck, Toby Veck, keep a good heart, 
Toby !’ A million times! More !”—* Well, I never!” 
cried Meg. She had though—over and over again. 
For it was Toby’s constant topic. “ When things is 
very bad,” said Trotty ; “ very bad, indeed, I mean ; 


almost at the worst; then it’s ‘ Toby Veck, Toby Veck, | 
_my friend, out of the mouths of widows and orphans.” 


job coming soon, Toby! Toby Veck, Toby Veck, job 
coming soon, Toby!’ that way.” “ And it comes—at 
last, father,” said Meg, with a touch of sadness in her 
pleasant voice. “ Always,” answered the unconscious 
Toby. “ Never fails.” 

Father and daughter were joined by the lover, 
Richard. 

A handsome, well-made, powerful youngster he was ; 
with eyes that sparkled like the red-hot droppings 
from a furnace fire ; black hair that curled about his 
swarthy temples rarely ; and a smile—a smile that bore 
out Meg’s eulogium on his style of conversation. 

A footman came out of the house on the door-steps of 
which Toby made his dining-table, and scolded him 
away; and, shortly afterwards, three gentlemen ap- 
peared from the house, whose conversation will unfold 
the prevailing strain of the story of The Chimes much 
better than any analysis we could give. First came the 
master of the house, hallooing to Toby Veck. 


“ Halloa there ! Porter!” beckoning with his head to | 


Trotty Veck. “ Come here. What’s that! Your 
dinner 1” — “ Yes, sir,” said Trotty, leaving it behind 
him in a corner.—* Don't leave it there,” exclaimed 
the gentleman. “ Bring it here ; bring it here. So! 
This is your dinner, is it!”—*“ Yes, sir,” repeated 


tit-bit ; which the gentleman was now turning over and 
over on the end of the fork. Two other gentleman had 
come out with him. One was a low-spirited gentleman 
of middle age, of a meagre habit and a disconsolate face; 
who kept his hands continually in the pockets of his 
scanty pepper-and-salt trousers, very large and dog’s- 
eared from that custom ; and was not particularly well 


brushed or washed. The other, a full-sized, sleek, well- | 


conditioned gentleman, in a blue coat with bright but- 
tons, and a white cravat. This gentleman had a very 
red face, as if an undue proportion of the blood in his 


body were squeezed up into his head ; which perhaps | 
accounted for his having also the appearance of being | 





If l hear ’em, | , 
which the carcasses of those animals, reasonably well 


butchered, would yield ; I find that the waste on that 


Filer. 


the grand old times, the great old times! 
the times for a bold peasantry, and all that sort of 
| thing. Those were the times for every sort of thing, 
| in fact. 


_what the people are in these times. 
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rather cold about the heart. He who had Toby’s meat 
upon the fork, called to the first one by the name of 
Filer ; and they both drew near together. Mr. Filer 
being exceedingly short-sighted, was obliged to go so 
close to the remnant of Toby’s dinner before he could 
make out what it was, that Toby’s heart leaped up into 
his mouth. But Mr. Filer didn’t eat it.—* This is g 
description of animal food, Alderman,” said Filer, making 
little punches in it, with a pencil-case, “ commonly 
known to the labouring population of this country by 
the name of tripe.”—The alderman laughed and wink. 
ed ; for he was a merry fellow, Alderman Cute. Oh, 
and a sly fellow too! A knowing fellow. Up to every 
Deep in the people's 
hearts! He knew them, Cute did. I believe you !— 
“ But who eats tripe?” said Mr. Filer, looking round, 
“Tripe is without an exception the least economical, 
and the most wasteful article of consumption that the 
markets of this country can by possibility produce. The 
loss upon a pound of tripe has been found to be, in the 
boiling, seven-eighths of a fifth more than the loss upon a 
pound of any other animal substance whatever. Tripe is 
more expensive, properly understood, than the hothouse 
pine-apple. Taking into account the number of animals 
slaughtered yearly within the bills of mortality alone; 
and forming a low estimate of the quantity of tripe 


amount of tripe, if boiled, would victual a garrison of 
five hundred men for five months of thirty-one days 
each, and a February over. The waste, the waste !” 
Trotty stood aghast, and his legs shook under him. He 
seemed to have starved a garrison of five hundred men 
with his own hand.—“* Who eats tripe?” said Mr. 
Filer, warmly. “ Who eats tripe ?”—Trotty made a 
miserable bow.—* You do, do you?” said Mr. Filer, 
“ Then I'll tell you something. You snatch your tripe, 
—*“T hope not,sir,” said Trotty, faintly. “ I’d sooner 
die of want.”—“ Divide the amount of tripe before 


/ mentioned, Alderman,” said Mr. Filer, “by the esti- 
| mated number of existing widows and orphans, and the 
| result will be one pennyweight of tripe to each. Nota 
_grainis left for that man. 


Consequently, he’s a rob- 
ber.”—Trotty was so shocked, that it gave him no con- 
cern to see the alderman finish the tripe himself. It was 
a relief to get rid of it, any how. “ And what do you 
say !” asked the Alderman, jocosely, of the red-faced 
gentleman inthe blue coat. “ You have heard friend 
What do you say ?”—“* What’s it possible to 
say !” returned the gentleman. “ What is to be said! 
Who can take any interest in a fellow like this,” 
meaning Trotty; “in such degenerate times as these! 
Look at him ! What an object! The good old times. 
Those were 


There’s nothing now-a-days. Ah!” sighed 
the red-faced gentleman, “ The good old times, the 
good old times!” The gentleman didn’t specify what 
particular times he alluded to: nor did he say whether 
he objected to the present times, from a disinterested 
consciousness that they had done nothing very remark- 


able in producing himself.—* The good old times, the 
_good old times,” repeated the gentleman. 
Trotty, looking, with a fixed eye and a watery mouth, | 
at the piece of tripe he had reserved for a last delicious | 


“ What 
times they were! They were the only times. It’s 
of no use talking about any other times, or discussing 
You don’t call 
these, times, do you! I don’t. Look into Strutt’s Coe 
tumes, and see what a Porter used to be, in any of the 


| good old English reigns.”—* He hadu’t, in his very best 


circumstances, a shirt to his back, or a stocking to bis 
foot ; and there was scarcely a vegetable in 

England for him to put into his mouth,” said Mr. Filer. 
“I can prove it by tables.” But still the red-faced 
gentleman extolled the good old times, the grand old 


| times, the great old times. 


Alderman Cute had remarked the young lovers talking 
apart; and the Alderman, like Mr. Filer, was also a phi- 
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losopher, but a practical one, — “ oh, very practical,”— | 


and he liked that the common people should have the | 
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dicated to the children of Queen Victoria. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated,and the Rhymes and Jingles are at 


benefit of his wisdom: so, as Richard and Meg moved | least harmless, as the collection is entirely free from those 


off, he cried, “ Stop !” 

“ You know,” said the Alderman, addressing his two 
friends, with a self-complacent smile upon his face, 
which was habitual to him, “I am a plain man, and a 


; 


_ bad taste of nurse-maids. 


practical man ; and I go to work in a plain practical | 


way. That’s my way. There is not the least mystery 
or difficulty in dealing with this sort of people if you 
only understand ’em, and can talk to ’em in their own 
manner. Now, you Porter, don’t you ever tell me, or 
any body else, my friend, that you haven’t always 
enough to eat, and of the best ; because I know better. 
I have tasted your tripe, you know, and you can’t 
‘chaff’ me. You understand what ‘ chaff’ means, eh| 
That ’s the right word, isn’t it? Ha, ha, ha! Lord 
bless you!” said the Alderman, turning to his friends 
again, “ it ’s the easiest thing on earth to deal with 
this sort of people, if you only understand ’em.”— 
Famous man for the common people, Alderman Cute ! 
Never out of temper with them! Easy, affable, joking, 
knowing gentleman !—“ You see, my friend,” pursued 
the Alderman, “ there ’s a great deal of nonsense talked 
about Want—‘ hard up,’ you know: that’s the phrase, 
isn’t it’—Ha, ha, ha!—and I intend to Put it Down. 
There ’s a certain amount of cant in vogue about Starva- 
tion, and I mean to Putit Down. That’sall! Lord bless 
you,” said the Alderman, turning to his friends again, 
“you may Put Down any thing among this sort of people, 
if you only know the way to set about it !”—Trotty 
took Meg’s hand and drew it through his arm. He 
did n’t seem to know what he was doing though.—“ Your 
daughter, eh ?” said the Alderman, chueking her fami- 
liarly under the chin. Always affable with the working 
classes, Alderman Cute! Knew what pleased them ! 
Not a bit of pride! “ Where’s her mother!” asked 
that worthy gentleman. “ Dead,” said Toby. “ Her 
mother got up linen; and was called to Heaven when 
She was born.”—“ Not to get up linen there, I suppose,” 
remarked the Alderman pleasantly —Toby might or 
might not have been able to separate his wife in hea- 
ven from her old pursuits. But query: If Mrs. Alder- 
mar Cute had gone to Heaven, would Mr. Alderman 





Cute have pictured her as holding any state or station 
there }—“ And you’re making love to her, are you?” 
said Cute to the young smith.—“ Yes,” returned Richard 
quickly, for he was nettled by the question. “ And we 
are going to be married on New Year’s day.”—“ What 
do you mean!” cried Filer sharply. “ Married !”— 
“ Why, yes, we ’re thinking of it, master,” said Richard. 
“We're rather in a hurry, you see, in case it should be 
Put Down first.”.—“ Ah!” cried Filer with a groan. 
“ Put that down, indeed, Alderman, and you ’ll do some- | 
thing. Married! married!! The ignorance of the first 
principles of political economy on the part of these 
people; their improvidence ; their wickedness ; is, by | 
heavens ! enongh to— Now look at that couple, will 
you!”—. Well! They were worth looking at. And 
marriage seemed as reasonable and fair a deed as they 
heed have in contemplation. 

Most edifying is the whole of the practical philosophy 
of Alderman Cute, who is to reform all evils and redress 
all grievances by the infallible recipe of “ Putting Down.” 

If we could give but a kit-kat portrait of Sir Joseph 
Bowley, “ the Friend and Father of the labourer,” we 
should be content, without interfering with Trotty’s 
visions, which become at last almost painfully oppres- 
sive—the very nightmare of social ills, and hot tripe. 

We shall say nothing of the genius displayed in this 
work ; our admiration being fixed upon the uses to 
which, in its pages, fancy and imagination are made the 
ministers. 


Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. Small quarto. 
Loudon: James Burns. 


re 








| to the English reading public. 


| fag-ends of flash and street songs which have found their 
way into some similar works, having first, in all proba- 


bility, got into nurseries through the indiscretion and 
This volume, besides being 
an elegant Christmas present, may therefore be placed 
with safety in the hands of children. 


Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces ; or, the Married Life, 
Death, and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, 
Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkas. By Jean Paul Frie- 
drich Richter. Translated from the German by Ed- 
ward Henry Noel. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. London: 
William Smith. 

The translator of this work, himself an enthusiastic 
admirer of Jean Paul Richter, imagines that this re- 
markable genius has not found aceeptance in England 
because his greatest works have not appeared in an un- 
mutilated form. Now, the fragments of such a writer 
ought to have given a relish for the whole. We hope, 
however, that it may be as Mr. Noel believes, and that 
the opportunity which he has afforded English readers 
of becoming familiarized with the hitherto-concealed 
beauties of Jean Paul will not be thrown away. 
And we are almost certain that the Flower, Fruit, and 
Thorn Pieces, though they may not find a numerous, 
will find a fit audience. 


Wilson’s Description of the New Royal Exchange, in- 
cluding an Historical Notice of the former Edifices, 
and a brief Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham, &c. &c. 
With eighteen Embellishments. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 


A burning, a building, a banquet, a book. The se- 
quence is quite in the usual course of things; for 
mighty London can afford a printed bill of fare, setting 
off even its lesser entertainments. The little book is an 
entertaining one—historical, antiquarian, aneedotical ; 
and all this with sufficient attention to the business in 
hand—the minute description of the New Royal Ex- 
change, and of the last city pageant. 


I Promessi Sposi. The Betrothed. By Alessandro 
Manzoni. A New Translation, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
London : James Burns. 


Weare delighted to meet with this masterpiece of modern 
Italian fiction in a form which may render it accessible 
The Italians themselves 
consider The Betrothed the first fiction of the present 
age, holding some affinity to the school of Sir Walter 
Scott, but surpassing his works in power and depth, as 
we confess that it certainly does in moral design. The 
Betrothed is Well translated, and very handsomely “ got 
up,”—so as to be entitled, by its dress, to appear in the 
most refined circles, and by its intrinsic qualities to 
charm and instruct every clase of intelligent readers. 
We therefore consider this translation a valuable addi- 
tion to English popular literature. 


The Virgin Martyr. By Philip Massinger. With Six 
Designs by F. R. Pickersgill, Eeq. London : James 
Burns. 

This is a very elegant reprint—a choice edition of a 
drama that deserves to be better known to ordinary 
readers, and one which is held in fresh remembrance by 


This collection of the Nursery Rhymes of England is de the more erudite students of old English literature. 
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Imagination and Fancy ; or, Selections from the English-| French Marine, relating to La Lalle’s discoveries. 


Poets, Lilustrative of those First Requisites of their 
Art, &. By Leigh Hunt. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 


Gray’s ideal of earthly happiness was, to lie on a sofa, 
and read perpetual new novels by Marivaux. For these 
substitute an endless series of works by Leigh Hunt, 
like the present, and it would not be easy to imagine a 
more delightful course of reading. A poet speaking 
about poets with the sagacity of a critic, and a feeling 


which critics are only too apt to want, must always be | 


welcome ; nor is there any living writer more qualified 
than Leigh Hunt to accomplish the chief object of all 
true criticism—to throw a fresh charm upon a fine pas- 
sage, by placing the reader in the right position to esti- 
mate its beauty. The work is prefaced by an essay in 
answer to the much agitated question, “ What is Poetry!” 
which, in so far as the question is susceptible of defini- 
tion, is most satisfactory. It is reasoned with a terse 


could hardly have anticipated; while the argument is 
enforced with a grace and felicity of illustration which 
delights while it convinces. The exquisite translations 
from Homer and Dante,—the former more particularly, 
-—~which are scattered throughout the essay, must add 
to the regret which all lovers of literature have long 
felt, that the author does not more frequently exercise 
his remarkable gifts for this species of labour. 


Imagination and Fancy, as developed in some of our 
greatest poets ; the extracts from each writer being pre- 
faced by a general criticism upon his characteristics, while 
the extracts themselves have each their separate com- 
ment, the finer passages being marked in italics, “as though 
the editor were reading the passages in his reader’s 


company.” We may differ from the critic upon occasion, | 


as to the value of some of his favourite passages: but we 
can have no hesitation in acknowledging how much we 
owe to him for making us feel the beauties of others 
with peculiar foree. The plan has this great advantage, 
that it keeps the attention for ever on the alert, and in 
this way the more subtle graces of the passages selected 
are not suffered to escape observation. 
book for forming the taste it would be impossible to con- 
ceive ; and, when the author's intention of following it 
up by a series of similar volumes, illustrative of the 
other predominating features of our poets, is carried out, 
he will have done a material service to our critical litera- 
ture. The book is tastefully and substantially got up ; 
and we should always think better of the house where 
we saw a well-read copy of it lying about. It is a book 
equally fitted for the fireside and for the drawing-room 
table—a book to enjoy by one’s self, and to talk of to 
others, and to conjure up trains of pleasant thoughts 
and recollections with. It is worthy of such a success 
as may stimulate its author to write many more like 


it; and we trust, for his sake and for our own, that it 
may receive it. 


Un the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South- 


Western, Oregon, and North-Western Boundary of | 


the United States, §c. §¢. By Thomas Falconer, of 


the Hon. Society of Lincola’s Inn. London: Samuel 
Clarke. 


This volume consists of an abstract of the Discoveries 
of Robert Cavelier De la Lalle, to which are added 


The ge- | 
neral plan of the book is to illustrate the faculties of | 


A more useful | 


translations of documents found in the archives of the | 


If 
| the sovereignty of the Oregon country shall ever become 
| a subject of international contest, these documents will 
| be of value as pieces of evidence. 


Views of Canada and the Colonists ; Embracing the ex. 
perience of a Four Year’s Resident ; Views of the 
Present State, Progress, and Prospects of the Colony ; 
with Detached and Practical Information for Intending 
Emigrants. Feap. 8vo, with Map. Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black. 


Some of these sensible and well-informed L ters ap- 
peared originally in the Scotsman newspaper. It is a 
proof of the ability of their writer that the editor of that 
respectable journal, being aware that he was going to 
Canada, requested from him information useful to emi- 
grants concerning that important colony, in which he 
resided from 1839 to 1842, travelling extensively through 
it. The writer, who seems again to have returned to 


‘ 


| the colony, has added to the value of his book by col- 
vigour, and precision of thought and style, which we | 


| lecting useful information from every authentic source ; 
and though we do not take it upon us to bid any intend- 
_ ing emigrant take any one writer for his sole guide, we 
| may vouch for the author of the letters being at least a 
| safe consulting authority. 


| Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By the Author of 


| the “Trials of Margaret Lindsay.” A new edition, 


Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
We are glad to see that done at last which ought to 
have been done long ago; and that a cheap edition is 
given to the people of Scotland of a work which, though 
| it will be best appreciated by them, belongs to universal 
humanity. The world has fast grown old, and probably 
a little hard-hearted also, since “The Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life,” the storied prose poems or 
idyls of Professor Wilson, were first presented to it ; yet 
we are much mistaken if there be not some warm nook 
in its busy heart, into which these tales will be cordially 
taken and cherished. The work is produced in a very 
neat form, and at less than the fourth part of its original 
cost. 
Discourses. 
Jackson. 


By William Anderson. Glasgow: Robert 


Several ofthese Discourses were delivered by the Rev. 
William Anderson, Pastor of the Relief Church, John- 
Street, Glasgow, when on a deputation to London from 

the Scottish Missionary Society. The volume is announced 
as the precursor of another, a selection of Lectures 
on Regeneration, which is to be published at the request 
of the John-Street Congregation. It is always agreeable 
to find a flock and pastor on such friendly terms. 


_ Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets who lived about 

| the time of Shakspeare. With Notes by Charles Lamb. 
Two Vols. Vol. 1. London: E. Moxon. 

| This is the last that has appeared of the series of Mr. 

| Moxon’s neat reprints. 

| A Church without a Prelate: The Apostolical and Pri- 
mitice Church popular in its Government, and simple 

_ inits Worship. By the Rev. Lyman Coleman. With 

| an Introductory Essay by Dr. Augustus Neander, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Berlia. 

| Lendon: Thomas Ward & Co, 


_ Wolski’s French Extracts for Beginners, with reference 
to Hallard’s Grammar; a Vocabulary and an Intro 
duction to Reading. Second Edition. Glasgow: 
Robert Jackson. 
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PROGRESS OF AGITATION—THE 


Since we last briefly noted the aspect of the times, 
the drowsiness which usually overtakes politicians during 
what London editors, as well as London shopkeepers, 
call the “dead season,” has been very sufficiently dis- 
turbed ; and the New Year finds the old agitations 
again in full life and vigour. O'Connell has left Derry- 
nane, cut Federalism, resumed his place in the chair of 
Conciliation Hall, and returned to his first love of ! 
simple Repeal. The League have finished their work 
in the registration courts, (for the present,) and recom- 
menced the Covent Garden meetings, with the aid of | 
certain new and most interesting topics to freshen public 
attention, and reinforce their claims on public support. 
And, we presume—though this is a matter of extremely 
slender impertance, one way or the other—Whiggism 
and Conservatism are busily engaged in devising the 
tactics of the ensuing Parliamentary campaign. It is a | 





| 
| 
i 


- curious and instructive sign of the present state of | 


public feeling and opinion, that, amid all the stir of re- | 
newed political conflict, so very little interest seems to | 
be felt—out of the rank and file of mere party —as to 
what Parliament may happen to do or leave undone. 
The alienation of the people from their present repre- 
sentatives is complete and permanent. Nothing is 
farther from the thoughts of our reformers and agitators, 
than the idea of acting, either by petition or otherwise, 
on the conscience or the prudence of the Parliamentary 
mind. Practically, the existence of Parliament, and 
the near approach of a Parliamentary session, are alto- 
gether left out of our speculations. All our drafts on 
political futurity are long-dated—not payable until the 
next general election. The ominous absence of any 
strong public curiosity, hope, fear, or excitement of any 
kind, as to the result of the six months of legislation, 
and the hundred or more of new laws that are awaiting 
us, is a decisive indication that the public mind is 
ripening towards changes of a far more extensive and | 
radical sort than the “heads of parties” are at all 
aware of. 

We have, from time to time during the past year, 
laboured— we believe not quite unsuccessfully —- to | 
awaken public attention to the immense and growing 
importance of Irish politics ; in particular, to give our 
readers what we hold to be the trve measure of the 
magnitude and power of the Repeal movement. We 
need scarcely repeat, that with that movement we have 
no farther sympathy than as it is an effort of a shame- 
fully oppressed and misgoverned people to render their 
oppressors uneasy. The special object of the agitation 
we look upon as impracticable, (except through the 
medium of a civil war,) even though it were in itself 
desirable ; and mischievous, even though it were practi- 
cable. It would be a breaking-up of the empire, equally 
fatal to the real, permanent interests, both of Great 
Britain and Ireland—a palpable retrogression in politi- 
cal civilization. But, chimerical as may be the scheme 
of peacefully repealing the Union, the Repeal Agitation 
is any thing rather than a chimera. It is a real, formi- 
dable, and growing — we believe not yet a full-grown — 
peril, which the commonest political prudence demands 
that the people of Great Britain should take pains to 
study and understand. Of all modes of thinking and 
‘peaking of Repeal, we deem the sneering and sarcastic 
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REPEALERS AND THE LEAGUE. 


to be the most unwise ; of its generosity, under the rela- 
tive circumstances of the two countries, we need say 
nothing. Such wit as that which Zhe Kxaminer, for in- 
stance, loves to play off against the sayings and doings 
of Conciliation Hall, may be extremely good, as wit ; 
but it has the most pernicious tendency of teaching the 
British public to despise that which is not to be despised 
—besides exasperating, for the mere fun of the thing, an 
enemy entitled, on every ground, to our respect and for- 


_bearance. Nor do we think more highly of the wisdom 


of laying much stress on the assumption, so freely in- 


| dulged in by our English Liberals, that Mr. O'Connell is 


not in earnest about Repeal——that he uses the Repeal 
Agitation merely as a means to an end, a lever-power to 


compel just and honest Imperial legislation. This theory 
of Mr. O’Connell’s motives may, or may not, be a pro- 


bable one—it certainly is not proved. Considering that 
Mr. O'Connell agitated against the Union before u was 
passed, and has, from time to time, with every appear- 
ance of heartiness and sincerity, denounced it during a 
political life of nearly half a century, it is at least con- 
ceivable that he may be in earnest now. It is nota 
common thing for public men, either in Mr. O’Connell’s 
country, or in our own, to hold fast with this desperate 
fidelity to the dreams of their youth ; but such a thing 
may happen, once or twice in a hundred years, by way 
of exception to the general rule of political versatility ; 
and who knows but Mr. O’Connell’s case may be one of 
the exceptions ¢ 

But, though the hypothesis of Mr. O’Connell’s insin- 
cerity were demonstrably true, it is, we regret to add, 
next to nothing to the purpose. Mr. O'Connell is not 
“ Repeal.” It is of the smallest possible consequence 
whether Mr. O'Connell believe or disbelieve in the 
practicability of a peaceful Repeal of the Union :—it is 
quite certain that the wronged, exasperated, yet sin- 
gularly docile and manageable millions whom his genius 
has massed and organised, most devoutly believe Repeal 
to be perfectly practicable, without troubling themselves 
with curious metaphysical doubts as to the “ peaceful” 


part of the question. It is quite certain that the ener- 


| getic, thoughtful, and educated few of his coadjutors 


whom recent events have shown not to be his mere fol- 
lowers, are as full of faith in the Repeal creed, and as 
little encumbered with hair-splitting metaphysical 
scruples as to the “morality of war,” as the most credulous 
and combative of the Kerry or Tipperary “ boys.” Re- 
peal is not a factious pretence of Mr. O'Connell's, (the 
mercenary, or “ rent” theory of the business is probably 
limited to the readers of the Morning Herald :) nor is it 
a crotchet of Mr. Grey Porter's. It is the burning 
passion of a vast majority of the people of a country 
forming one-third part of the United Kingdom; of 
millions of human beings whom misery has left nothing 
to lose by rebellion and civil war,—whose reckless 
bravery has proved itself on half the battle-fields of 
Europe, for a century past and more,—whose faculty 
of self-control has, of late years, been evinced in that 
rarest of moral phenomers, the national reform of an 
ingrained and hereditary national vice,—whose tactique 
is implicit obedience, active and passive, to the first po- 
litical general of the age. Nor is Repeal confined to the 
passionate and ignorant millions. It — 
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the enthusiastic day-dream, of a class of men, whose | 
political wisdom may be questionable, but of whose high 
intellectual power, devoted sincerity, and active push-— 


ing talent, there can be no question whatever: the 
writers in The Nation newspaper, and the “ Young-Ire- 
land” party, whom that journal represents, are men 
whose genius for mischief it were neither prudent nor 
dignified to contemn. Nor are Repeal politics limited 
to the class of politicians by profession, and the multi- 
tudes whose misery and discontent are taught to flow 
in the Repeal channel. The whole commercial and 
trading democracy of three provinces are for it, as 
one man ;—and the Imperialism of the fourth has begun 
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character of a vanquished and fallen man; these and 
other vagaries of Mr. O’Connell’s recent course—while 
they have not, we are perfectly sure, abated one jot of 
the earnestness and zeal of our Reformers in the cause 
of justice to Ireland—have very materially lessened the 
respectful interest with which many Englishmen had 
been learning to regard the proceedings of Conciliation 
Hall. Most certainly, they have not put the English 
people more in love with the iniquities of the monster 


_ prosecution ; but they have lowered the tone of English 
sympathy with Mr. O’Connell individually. On the 
whole, the Repeal cause looks many degrees less respec- 


to be somewhat equivocal. The municipalities have vot- | 


ed strong Repeal resolutions,—and the national church 
has pronounced its pastoral benediction. The movement 
has every attribute of formidableness—depth, breadth, 


and strength. The religion, the intellect, the democracy, | 


the physical force, the hunger and misery of three- 


| frittered away. 


fourths of Ireland, are al] leagued together in a cause, of | 


which, however garnished with “ peaceful” and “ consti- 
tutional,” a bitter and, seemingly, irreconcileable hosti- 


lity to Great Britain is the moving and actuating soul. | 


To which it may be worth while adding, as another 


element of the force of this agitation, that it does not, | 


directly, shock men’s loyalty. It is, inform, if not in spirit, 
rather a conservative agitation. Prescription and con- 


they were plundered of by fraud and force ; the Agitator 
is a man who can remember the time when he owed no 
allegiance to a Parliament at Westminster. And this 
Repeal agitation, be it further remembered, is going on 
without any sort of strenuous counteraction on the part 
of the Imperially-affected minority. The Protestants 
of the north look quietly on, as if they were pleased, 
rather than otherwise, to see the government in difficul- 
ties, —giving signs, here and there, (as in Mr. Grey 
Porter’s pamphiets,) of national and anti- British feeling, 
which are not the less serious because the literary and 
logical expression may offer a few good points for critical 
sarcasm. If this is an agitation which the people of 
Great Britain can afford to take lightly, merely because 
a good deal of nonsense is spoken at Repeal meetings, 
and because Mr. O'Connell is not an immaculately con- 
sistent public character, we really do not know what the 
people of Great Britain are to take seriously. At any 
rate, it would be as well to drop, forthwith all the small 
witticisms about Mercia and Wessex. 

We are the more desirous to bring again before our 
readers the real, permanent character of the Repeal 
Agitation, because certain recent proceedings of Mr. 
(Connell are of a description to excite, and almost jus- 
tify, that ridicule, which, though fair enough as directed 
against that gentleman individually, people are apt, 
very mistakenly and dangerously, to trausfer to the 
movement that he heads. There can be no doubt but 
that the Repeal cause has very greatly gone back, in the 
estimation of the British public, since the day when 
Mr. O'Connell left Richmond Penitentiary. We are not 
sure that the prestige, both of the Agitator and the Agi- 
tation, has not lost more, on this side the Channel, with- 
in the last three months, than it had gained in the pre- 
ceding eighteen. The sudden and startling avowal of 
Federalist “ preferences ’—since acknowledged by Mr. 


(Connell to be, as we intimated at the time,* a mere | 
hanging-out of signals for respectable Protestant re- | 


cruits—and the equally sudden and more startling re- 
conversion to simple Repeal, with a snap of the fingers 


at the object of his so recent preference ; the coarse and | 


violent abuse of Whigs, and Whig journalists, coming 


to close on the heels of gratitude and votes of thanks ; | 


the return to the old Mallaghmast tone of declamatory 
invective against the English people, which the English 


people (though they don’t mind trifles) can hardly con- | 


sider a handsome acknowledgment of the enthusiastic, 


almost affectionate, welcome with which they greeted | 


Mr. O'Connell when he stood before the world in the 





* See the Postscript to our November Number. 


table, as seen from our British point of view, than it did 
during the months of Mr. O’Cunnell’s trial and imprison- 
ment. The immense moral advantage which he had 
gained, first by his martyrdom, and then by his splendid 
legal and constitutional victory, has, so far as regards 
publie opinion on this side of the water, been completely 
And the present state of the Agitation 
itself, since its commencement—without a single definite 
point of policy to interest or alarm us—all the old plans 
of Monster Meetings and Preservative Societies gently 
relinquished, the “ Impeachment” business postponed, 
and nothing new substituted in their place—is not cal- 
culated to impress English minds with any high sense 


either of the importance of the thing in itself, or of the 
| generalship of its head manager. 

stitutional legality are not against it, but forit. Irishmen | 
are only asking to have again what they had once, what | 


Now, we believe that any inference which we British 
people might be disposed to draw from all this, to the 
effect that the Repeal cause is really decadent—is essen- 
tially one whit feebler, or less dangerous than it was in 
the days of the Monster Meetings or the captivity— 
would be an erroneous inference. What the British 
people may think, may even rightly think, of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s discretion, or consistency, or dignity of conduct, is 
an affair of very secondary concern, either to us or to 
him. It is more germane to the matter to ask, What 
do the Irish people think of these things !—a question 
which every man who reads the newspapers may answer 
for himself, The recent aspects of Irish Agitation have, 
moreover, given striking confirmation of a portentous 
fact, which we have more than once urged on the notice 
of our readers— Mr. O'Connell is not the Repeal move- 


ment. The Agitator has ceased to be master of the 
Agitation. The magician is impotent to exorcise—has 


only a qualified and conditional power to command—the 
spirit that his spells have evoked. He cannot now do 
quite what he will with his own; there is a power, in 
the Loyal National Repeal Association, behind the 
chair, and greater than the chair. Why did Mr. O’Con- 
nell take the first opportunity he could find to snap his 
fingers at Federalism so soon after having deliberateiy 
and elaborately avowed a preference for it ? Not merely 
because Federalists stood aloof, and did not seem to feel 
flattered by his preference; but chiefly because Mr. 
Duffy wrote a certain letter in The Nation—a letter, we 
ay say in passing, Which more than confirms the very 
respectful sense we have long entertained of this gentle- 
man’s and his coadjutors’ talent, sincerity, and mental 
independence — refusing, in pretty flat terms, to be 
marched to or through the Coventry of Federalism. Mr. 
O'Connell has since, not in the best taste or feeling, 
sneered at “the young gentlemen who thought them- 
selves fitter leaders than he was;” but the young 
gentlemen carried the day, nevertheless, against the 
old gentleman. We see in this, that there is a limit 
to the supremacy of this extraordinary man over the 
movement which his own genius originated; what 
he has done he is quite unable to undo; Repeal has 
a life of its own, independent of his influence or con- 
trol; his leadership is gladly accepted and submitted 
to, but always under condition that he leads the 
right way. Mr. O'Connell’s recent overdoing of the 
part of a simple Repealer is a tribute to the political 
power and independence of Young Ireland and The 
| Nation. 

We conclude, then, despite all transient and super- 
| ficial appearances to the contrary, that Repeal is, essen- 
| tially and at bottom, just as powerful and dangerous as 
| it has ever been; as able and as likely to trouble us ia 
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ace. and cripple us in war; and any inference which | life (not that life was at all lacking before) into an old 
we may draw from the signs of indecision and littleness | agitation. The credit of their last move—the attack on 
of character lately exhibited by Mr. O'Connell, cannot | the English county representation by means of the old 
be safely extended beyond Mr. O'Connell individually. | constitutional weapon of the forty-shilling freehold 
One important novelty, in this agitation, of an encou- franchise— is especially due, we believe, to the sagacious, 
raging kind there unquestionably is at this moment: | inventive genius of Mr. Cobden. However this may be, 
would that we could credit our rulers with wisdom to | (it is a matter, we are sure, about which Mr. Cobden 
turn it to good account! Repeal, just at present, is sta- | and his coadjutors care extremely little,) the scheme is 


tionary. It is without any definite, tangible line of po- 
licy, so far, at least, as is yet known. A new campaign 
of agitation has commenced ; but the plan of the cam- 
paign does not seem settled. The monster meetings are 
not resumed; the Preservative Society of Three Hun- 
dred is deferred sine die, on account of unexpected legal 
difficulties ; and no new move is, as yet, announced in 
its stead. Repeal has not made that prodigious advance 
which might have been anticipated as the result of the 
triumph of the 4th September. The enthusiasm awakened 
by the reversal of the judgment has not been turned to ac- 
count; and things remain, for the present, pretty much 
where they were. Now, is not this position of affairs one 
of which an ordinarily wise and able government might 
make something! We have that opinion of the prevail- 
ing temper of the Irish mind towards Great Britain in 


_ good government. 


general, and the ministry of the monster indictment in | 
particular, that we dare net speak very confidently; | 


but still, the present does seem an opportunity, such as 
Sir Rubert Peel had no sort of reason to calculate upon, for 
striking a blow at this vast Anti-British confederacy, by 
some vigorous demonstration of just and honest purpose. 
To satisfy any considerable section of the Repealers, or 


break the main force of the agitation, we hold, indeed, | 
to be quite out of Sir Robert Peel’s power ; but we do | 
believe in the possibility even of Sir Robert Peel’s doing | 


something, if not to damp down the Repeal fire, at least 
to check its further spread, by stinting it of fuel; to 
weaken the power of the Repeal argument, by redressing 


oue or two proved practical grievances which consis- | 


tency does not absolutely require him to uphold ; and to 
win some degree of active support from the Imperialist- 
liberal party in Ireland, which has hitherto stood neu- 
tral. A large and handsome redemption of his pledge 


of last session, on the subject of Academical Education, | 


would, however unacceptable to his quondam Orange 
aliies and to John Tuam, be heartily welcomed by all 
that are liberal and intellectual in Ireland, Protestant 
and Catholic. The plan proposed by the Catholic Im- 
perialist, Mr. Wyse, and cordially recommended by the 
Protestant Repealers of The Nation,—or anv other plan 
based on the same principle,—could not fail of obtaining 
the vigorous support of the whole of the non-repealing Li- 
berals) Such a measure,—flanked by an improved Land- 
lord-and-Tenant law, of the urgent need of which every 
post brings over new and terrible demonstration, and by 
a liberal encouragement of that spirit of industrial and 
commercial activity which has lately manifested itself 
with reference to railways and other public works,— 
would be at least a beginning towards the suppression 
of Repeal, in the only way in which we have either the 
right or the power to suppress it—by taking off the edge 
of truth from the Repeal arguments. We can scarcely 
advise Sir Robert Peel to go farther in the way of con- 
ciation. The Church nuisance, of course, he cannot 


| co-operation of every reformer in the empire. 


ineddie with, but must leave to his successors; Regis- | 
tration and Franchise we sincerely trust he will be so , 


discreet as to let alone; and in any case, the fate of his | 


last attempt at conciliatory legislation, the Charitable | 


Bequests Act, must teach us not to expect too much 
from his statesmanship. The whole subject of Irish con- 


ciliation, at the hands of our present rulers, is one on | 


which we are “ of little faith;” but we are so much more 
anxious to see a step or two taken towards the reunion 
of the empire, than we are to see the Peel Cabinet fur- 
ther humbled and discomfited, that we should sincerely 
rejoice at witnessing the decline and fall of this 


Wretched administration graced by a few useful pacifi- 
catory measures. 


. The recent movements of the Anti-Corn-law League 
id fair to prove singularly successful in putting new 





the work of a master-mind in the art and science of agi- 
tation, and is plainly destined to exert a most powerful 
influence, not merely on the particular cause of Free 
Trade, but on all cognate questions of popular right and 
As a move in the direction of an 
extended and “ completed” suffrage, it is of first-rate 
importance. We have long been of opinion, that not only 
must the Corn-law be disposed of, before we can be in a 
position to approach the subject of suffrage with practical 
effect (the former question having, in point of fact, got an 
immense start of the latter, inthe public and Parliamen- 
tary mind ;) but that it is hopeless, in any case, to look for 
further organic reform, except by means of a vigorous 
use of the modicum of popular franchise which we possess 
already. We must have made the most of the first Re- 
form Act, before we can come within sight of the second. 
We must “ complete” the suffrage according to the 
letter and spirit of the constitution of 1832, before we 
can anticipate, with any reasonable probability, even an 
instalment of the completion sought by Mr. Sturge and 
Mr Sharman Crawford. As it is nut proposed, by these 
gentlemen, to obtain the new constitution through any 
other medium than that of an act of Parliament, to be 
passed by the representatives of electors legally regis- 
tered according to the provisions of the act of 2 and 3 
Wil. [V.; as it were hopeless attempting to move the 
present race of representatives, and little better than 
hopeless to think of making much impression on the ex- 
isting body of electors,—it stands to reason that we must 
begin at the beginning, by infusing fresh electoral blood 
into the constitution,—completing the electoral lists in 
the registration courts, up to the fullest measure that 
the law makes room for. This is what the League have 
commenced doing, with an energy, sagacity, and com- 
pactness of organisation that entitle them to the hearty 
Our 
friends, the Complete-suffragists, will say, that, in all 
this, the League are practically admitting the truth of 
what they have always urged,—that an extension of the 
suffrage must precede the repeal of the Corn-law. 
Which is perfectly true ; and furnishes one reason the 
more why the Suffragists should help the League in 
doing the exact thing which they have always said the 
League ought to do. 

In every point of view, we rejoice to see this most 
important work in the hands of men who, of all our agi- 
tators and reformers, seem best to know precisely what 
they mean to do, and how to do it. This attack on the 
counties, so well opened with the conquest of South 
Lancashire, is the beginning of the end of the old con- 
flict between industrialism and feudalism, the first move 
in the last campaign against squirearchical domination. 
In this good, plain, old-fashioned forty-shilling freehold 
franchise,—so easy of attainment and defence,—so hap- 
pily left free from the “ quiddits and quillets” of re- 
vising-barrister’s law—the people of England have a 
lever power capable of uplifting the incubus of Toryism, 
not, as in 1832, by a violent convulsive effort which it 
was impossible to sustain, but quietly, effectually, and 
once for all. Let a few more counties be won, as South 
Lancashire has been won, and never again will a Lord 
Stanley make the insolent boast that the results of 
county elections are ascertained by cataloguing the 
* great landed proprietors,” and marking opposite to 
each man’s name the twenty, fifty, or hundred vote- 
power that he may have at his command. The great 
landed proprietors will be reduced to their constitu- 
tional dimensions at the polling-booth, by the little 
landed proprietors; and the “natural and legiti- 
mate influence of property” will be asserted, after a 
quite novel fashion, by the new democratic landed in- 
terest. It is not a little amusing, by the way, to see 
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landlordism itself playing the game of the League, with | future years, until the system shall be radically altered, 


its plans for remedying national distress by means of 
an “ allotment-system ;” a system whose virtues, what- 
ever these may be, will probably be seen to best advan- 
tage in conjanction with freehold tenure and political 
independence. The allotment system of landlord phi- 
lanthropy is, at the best, but a charitable make-shift for 
finding paupers in potatoes without troubling the rate 
payers : the allotment system of the Free Traders will 
supersede the philanthropy, by opening the ports to cheap 
bread, and making new markets for the paupers’ labour. 


We wish the League all manner of success in the work- | 


ing-out of this idea, and only regret that we, in Scot- 
land, are disabled, by the state of our electoral law, from 
tendering our aid in any form more effectual than that 
of good wishes. 

The attention which has of late been paid to the af- 
fair of Registration, both by the English Free Traders 
and the Irish Repealers, is a satisfactory sign of the 


growing strength of the popular cause in both countries. | 


Active and successful management of Registration busi- 
ness, we take to be the most decisive proof that any 
agitators can give, of being thoroughly in earnest. It is 
the best test we know, of a people’s, or a party’s, politi- 
cal mettle. 
a tedious, troublesome, disagreeable, expensive business, 
in which your mere holiday patriots will never be seen 
meddling. It is a dry, mean-looking affair; a thing of 
petty and frivolous-seeming details, unrelieved by the 
excitement and enthusiasm that make the charm of 
Tara and Covent-Garden meetings. It is easier to find 
men who, under the inspiration of “ tremendous cheer- 
ing,” will speak valiant speeches, well spiced with sedi- 
tion, than men who will go through the drudging of Re- 
gistration in a business-like way. Whenever we see 


The business of the Registration Courts, is | 


men do this work well, we may be sure they will do | 


any thing well that belongs to the civil department of 
political warfare. For the first time, since 1832, the 
people are now coming to understand their true position 
under the Reform Act. The fact is, that Act, with its 
complicated registration machinery, effected a revolution 
in our politics of a far less obvious and appreciable kind 
than that wrought by its resumption and re-distribution 
of electoral franchise ; a revolution which, from the very 
nature of it, the people have been slow of comprehend- 
ing—and by which, hitherto, the operation of the main 
provisions of the measure has been virtually defeated. 
The Reform Act nullified popular excitement and enthu- 
siaem as a power in electoral contests. The “enthusiasm” 
must take place some months before the election, and 
not wait for the Queen’s writ. It must be annual, not 
septennial. 
no avail, if the lists have not been properly attended to. 
No ministry, party, or principle, can now take the 
country by storm. Such elections as those of 1830, and 
1831, are henceforth impossible. 


and even years before, in the revising barrister’s court. 


Virtually, and practically, the registration is the elec- | 


tion. Not eloquence, enthusiasm, public spirit, and 
principle, carry the day—but dogged patience and un- 
sleeping attention in complying with the provisions of 
the statute. 


specting the lists on the church doors. 


rienced them to the full during the last ten years, in a 
series of elections, each one of which has given us a 
worse House of Commons than its predecessor. But 
there are also some advantages, which, it is to be hoped 
—now that the subject is coming to be popularly and 
practically understood—will increasingly appear in 





_ dence” that defends and aids the right. 





A good “ cry” at a dissolution is of little or | 


It was in the nature of the thing that the first work; 

of the new arrangement should be adverse to the people, 
The popular party, having the least and worst party-or. 
ganization, and being habitually prone to trust over-con. 
fidently in the inherent strength of a good cause, have, 
until very recently, grossly neglected registration; 
while the oligarchy have carefully obeyed, with untiring 
zeal and unscrupulous morality,the memorable mandate 
of their leader. It is among the best of the many good 
services which the Anti-Corn-Law League have rendered 
to the people’s cause, that they have completely changed 
this. They have taught reformers to be as wary, as 


_ long-sighted, and as business-like as the Tories—to rein. 


force enthusiasm with patience and discipline—to “ keep 
their powder dry,” as well as “trust” in the “ provi- 
Under the tui- 
tion of this extraordinary body of men, registration is 
every year assuming, more and more, the character of an 
annual election—an annual test of the strength of 
parties, and measure of the progress of opinion. The 
advantage is purchased, it must be confessed, at an ex- 
travagantly dear rate ; still, we think it is an advan- 
tage, a useful item in a people’s political education, to 
be thus compelled, by a disagreeable necessity, to exer- 
cise the most difficult of political virtues—habitual alert- 
ness and vigilance with a view to results of remote and 
uncertain occurrence. It is something to have learned, 
at whatever cost, to bring deliberate conviction, and 
steady, working activity, into the service of enthusiam, 
and patriotic principle. The people that can begin, in 
the second year of anew Parliament, to work for the 
next general election, may be said to have mastered the 
last and hardest lesson in the art and science of political 
freedom. 


We do not anticipate that the year 1845 will witness 
any marked external result of the progress which opi- 
nion is undoubtedly making towards a better order of 
things. Unless some unforeseen casualty should arise, 
to break up the Ministry and dissolve Parliament, the 
next session will, in all probability, be extremely like 
its two predecessors. The Government of Tory men and 
Whig measures will most likely, so far as present ap- 
pearances show, rub on as usual—working one principle 
and one set of men against another—fulfilling its mis- 
sion of unsettling every thing, in a small way. The 
Peel Cabinet, with all its accumulated disgraces and 
failures, and the gigantic “ chief difficulty” overtopping 
them all, has still two important elements of prolonged 
official existence—a subservient majority, and a disor- 
ganized, unpopular Opposition. Landlords may again 


| run restive, but it will be on questions on which the 


The real business of | 
an election, is now not done at election time, but months | 
| ning. At the same time, the utter inability which the 


It is not enough for a man to be enlight- | 
ened and patriotic : he must cultivate the habit of in- | 
In this state of | 
things there are obviously great evils ; we have expe- | 
| factory election, and a doubtfully-balanced House of 





Government may safely count on more or less of Liberal 
support ; and, should a chance division place the Minis 
try in a minority, it will no doubt be found that the 
hand of the Treasury whipper-in has not lost its cun- 


Whigs have hitherto shown, to rally around them any 
considerable amount of popular sympathy and confi- 


_ dence, really leaves Reformers but little either to desire 


or deprecate, so far as regards the immediate results of 
Parliamentary conflict. For our own part, we have no 
wish to see a Ministerial “crisis” until the people shall 
be more fully prepared to take advantage of it. It would 
only baulk us with a premature dissolution, an unsatis- 


Commons. Weare anxious that the change of men and 
measures, which must come, should not come too soon. 
Another unprofitable session, another campaign of agi- 
tation, and another registration, are, we fear, necessary 
pre-requisites to a thorough, once-for-all popular victory- 
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